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LETTER, LXXI 


; \R OM a kind of theory i in natural hiſtory, 
1 you muſt allow me to fall upon an account 
of one of the moſt amazing objects of it that! 
: have ſeen. I am ſtill at Term. I have been 
taken about five miles from the place, to ſee the 
vaſt caſcade. *Tis a work of nature, and one 
of the moſt ſtupendous of her irregularities. 
The noiſe is ſuch, that I do not hear yet; but 
my ears have nothing to do with my writing to 
you ; I ſhall do better without them; they were 
only open to interruptions. | 

Lou can conceive nothing ſo ſtupendous as 
| the ſight of this vaſt and terrible cataract. The 
water that throws itſelf down is a whole river; 
the fall is not leſs than three hundred feet. Con- 
ceive to yourſelf a river thrown from the ſharp 
edge of a rock to ſuch a depth, without inter- 
ption, and received on another rock below, 
and you will imagine that both the eye and the 
Kar muſt be filled with the effect. The very 
appendages to this miracle are themſelves amaz- 
ang; the mountain which we aſcended to it is of 
- White marble ; they call it Monte di Marmore. 
Vor. I. B n 
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I was vaſtly delighted with the ſight of it; but 
had like to have had a very feeling remembrance - 
of it alſo. The way up is in ſome parts very 
ſteep, the track not greatly beaten, and you + 
may imagine that a pavement of natural marble 
flabs 1s not the beſt footing in the world for a 
horſe. It was againſt the advice of the com- 
pany that I would continue on the creature; they 
had diſmounted, and the guides, who told them 
it was the cuſtom to do ſo, were leading their 
horſes. I placed more dependance than I ought 
to have done on mine, and I was nearly a ſa- 
crifice to the temerity. We were on a part 
where the narrow road was winding, as well as 
ſteep: vaſt rocks of marble, like walls, were on 
each fide, and their height and edges frightful 
enough. I was admiring ſo ſtrange and beauti- 
j ful a ſcene as preſented itſelf before me, when 
0 my horſe ſtumbled. Happy for the company 
It I was hindmoſt ; to ſtumble, is to fall, in ſuch a 
place; and to fall, is to roll down to the next 
x angle of ſome block of marble that ſtops you. 
[ I followed the creature down the precipice; but 
. his weight carried him much before me. He 
If was deſtroyed by the corner of a huge maſs of 
marble that ſtood out at a turning of the road; 
and rhe dexterity of one of the guides, who ran 
faſter than I rolled down, ſaved me from certain 
„ deſtruction from his flouncing in his agonies; 
if for I muſt have fallen upon his feet. | 
I It was not long before we came in fight of the 
caſcade. We marched to it nearly in front ; but 
you would not gueſs at the appearance. No- 
thing 
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1 thing of that ſmooth ſheet of water which I had 
ce expected, preſented itſelf. We ſaw before us a 
Ty cloud, or a thick ſmoke, riſing from the ground 
ou * to the height of {1x hundred feet at leaſt; and as 
ble the ſituation was high, and the day none of the 
ra brighteſt, meeting almoſt with the clouds above. 
m- You will have ſome gueſs at the violence as well 
1ey as depth of the fall, when I have told you that 
em tis is no other than the quantity of looſe par- 
heir ticles of the water which rebound from the rock 
ght that receives the cataract, and, by the violence 
fa- of the fall, are thrown up to twice or more than 
Dart twice the height of the level of the river. A- 
as dove this cloud appears continually the ſucceſ- 
on fon of particles of water that form it without 
tful femiſſion, and, after they have reached this 
uti- height, they fall again, in form of a ſhower of 
hen rain, on all the circumjacent place. When the 
"any Weather is calm they drop in a ſmaller compaſs ; 
cha but a guſt of wind blows the artificial ſhower to 
next a vaſt diſtance. 
you. As we approached this cloud, we ſaw all the 

but leaves of the trees and plants, and the very ſur- 

He face of the mountain, covered with a fine pow- 
ſs of der, white as ſnow, and equal in ſoftneſs to that 
oad; uſed for the hair. This is the marble of the 
d ran mountain, beat and waſhed off by the fall of the 
rtain Water, and raiſed in theſe imperceptible particles 
nies; in the artificial clouds; they fall again in the 
ſhower, and the water runs off without them. 
f the You have ſeen the effects of the ſalt left by what 
; but is called the ſpray of the ſea; our gardens in the 

No- inland parts of Eſſex are often deſtroyed by it, 
thing B 2 5 after 
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after a ſtrong wind ; that however is but partial, 
this 1s univerſal : every thing is covered with it, 
and it viſibly injures and impedes the growth 
of the vegetables, by choaking up their pores, 
and obſtructing the dews that ſhould be receiv- 
ed into them. 

WMe had a very advantageous view of the ca- 
taract as we advanced nearer to it; a little wind 
roſe upon us, which carried away the cloud on 
one part, and gave us a view into the fall. We 


examined every part of the caſcade, the river 
above, the channel below, the deſcent of the 


flood, and the baſon into which it is received at 
the bottom. It is the Velino, a not inconſider- 


able river, the Velinus of Virgil, which forms 


this cataract. It runs through a great extent of 
country, nearly level, before it arrives at the 
rock ; but though the declivity is not great, the 
ſudden fall at this place draws on a very ſtrong 
current. For ſome miles above, the river 1s very 


rapid, and I need not tell you nothing is ſeen 
upon it. The rock, upon whoſe level ſurface it 

is received before this fall, is of white marble, : 

as is the reſt of the mountain; and the deſcem 
is a perpendicular wall of near three hundred 
foot: the edge is worn round where the wa 3 
ter falls over; but ſuch a body, moving with © 
ſuch rapidity, does not trickle down the ſurface! Þ 

of it: the whole river rolls over, and throws . 
itſelf forward with a vaſt ſweep. 'Tis ſaid there ' 
is, toward the bottom, a dry ſpace between this # 
rock and the water; but I do not know how an) 


body has been informed of this. The ſight from 2 
the 


(4) 


| the top is dreadful, yet wonderfully plealing : 
the river is clear, and the immediate and rapid 


curve formed in the bending over, is a fight of 
pleaſing horror. While I was near this part, a 
little kind of boat, a coarſe contrivance of ſome 
© peaſants up the river, came down the ftream : 


we faw it at a diſtance, and kept our eyes upon 


it. It had been toſt from its faſtening, and the 
deſtruction was near. It travelled down to us 
with great rapidity ; as it came near it was dif- 


*ficult to keep the eye upon it: V hen it came to 


[ the preci pice it rolled clean over, and in a mo- 
ment ſtruck upon the head of water at the bot- 


tom. Whether it met a rock in its way, or to 
u hat other accident it was owing, I know not; 


for it 1s impoſſible the mere reſiſtance of the 


water could do it: it rebounded up to a very 


conſiderable height in three ſeparate pieces, and 
immediately after rolled down the channel with 
the water. 


From this terriſying view of the top, we deſ- 


þ cended to examine the bottom of the cataract. 
2 Here was a ſight truly ſurpriſing : you heard me 
mention the ſmooth and compact body in which 


the water rolled over the edge of the precipice ; 


there is nothing in the deſcent to break it but 
the mere reſiſtance of the air, and the rap'dity 


of that deſcent; yet it is here divided all to 


| Pieces, and as it comes near the bottom, is not 
a bed of water, but a kind of heavy and terrible 
ſhower of rain. Tis from this that the drops 
Pike 1 in a conſtant ſucceſſion, ſo as to form the 


cbãt already mentioned, which deſcends again 
3 in 


(6) 
in ſtill more minute drops, after it has been 
toſſed to that ſurpriſing height. 

From the level of the river, that is, from the 
head of the cataract, the ſight is very odd; when 
one looks upon this riſing cloud, the body of it 
ſeems no more than a thick vapour or miſt. It 
is White indeed, but whether this be owing to 
the diſturbed motion of the water, or to the ſmall 
particles of the marble carried up with it, I can- 
not ſay. It is ſeen in a continued fluctuation, 
riſing by ſtarts and lifts one way, and falling 
more equally another: it roſe a vaſt height above 
our heads, and then ſeemed to loſe itſelf in the 
air, like a ſmoak at a farther diſtance from the 
chimney, and it was odd to us to conceive that 
It came down again. 

The bottom 1s a part one would have yet 
more curioſity to examine than even the top; 
but the curioſity is not ſo happily ſatisfied. We 

had the advantage of a wind to carry off the 
' pillar of the aſcending cloud, and fo to ſhew us 
the lower part; but {il all was confuſion and 
obſcurity. I had a great mind to ſee the vaſt ba- 
ſon into which the falling river was received ; but 
all I could diſcover of it was a great cavity, the 
ſurface of the water in this was in too much motion 
to let me ſee any thing of it diſtinctly; and the 
claſh of the falling drops, with thoſe which 
formed the riſing cloud, confuſed the eye, as 
much as it deafened the ear. 
he quantity raiſed in form of this cloud muſt 
be very conſiderable ; for it diminiſhes the very 
' river in a great proportion. The quantity of 
Ai Water 


(7) 
water carried off by the ſtream, as it runs from 
the great baſon, in which it is received imme- 


diately from the cataract, is nothing in propor- 
tion to that which is brought to it by the river 


above. It throws itſelf down in a vaſt ſheet, and 
the whole river, for a great way above the head, 


is conſiderable in its extent; but it runs from the 
baſin, though with violent rapidity, yet in a 
very much diminiſhed body. It burſts away 
from the reſervoir all in foam, and roars along 
among the marble rocks that confine it on each 
fide, and that in ſome places interrupt the chan- 
nel; but the bed here is of ſmall capacity, in 
proportion to the river above. It runs in this 
peculiar channel to ſome diſtance, and then falls 
into the Nar. The Nera of the ancient Romans. 


LETTER LXXI. 


Have got into a region of curioſities, and! 
am not ſorry that my letters to you will have 


a different turn from thoſe which you have in ge- 


neral hitherto received from me. Enough of 
churches and of monaſteries, of Painting nd of - 
Sculpture; at leaſt enough of them for the pre- 
| fent. It will be a releaſe from the ſameneſs of 
, thoſe ſubjects for a time; and if we are obliged 
to return to them again, as I ſhrewdly ſuſpect 


we ſhall, when we come to Rome, there will be 
again variety. 


You have been told of the Zolian hills, the 
1 of the winds. A ſober Italian at preſent 


ſtands in the place of Holus, and, inſtead of 


B 4. ſticking 
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ſticking the mountain with a ſpear, opens a 
little door to give them paſſage. Things are 
always rendered more wonderful in the telling, 
The cuſtom of the world is for raiſing the mi- 
racle in the relation; but in no nation of it is 
this ſo univerſal as among the Italians. I heard 
ſo much of the ſtorms and tempeſts iſſuing from 
the mouths of theſe immenſe caverns, that I ex- 
| pected ſomething very extraordinary. Tis my 
fate to be diſappointed; but, in this particular, 
accident contributed greatly to it, and ſet the 
thing in a meaner light to me than that in which 
J had a right to ſee it. 

We had employed ſo much of the laſt day in ſee- 
ing the amazing cataract of Terni, that there re- 
mained nothing of it for any new obſervation. This 
morning we were up early, and ſet out for the 
ZEolian hills. We found it very cold as we aſcend- 
ed to the little town of Cæſium, which ſtands on the 
fide of the mountain. We were ſoon put under 
the guidance of the proper people for ſhewing 
us the miracle, and in a little time arrived at it. 
In our way we were told of the monſtrous guſts 
that had at times iſſued at the opening of the 
portal. As we approached it, we ſaw an old, 
and not very firm, door; and, on coming nearer, 
heard the roaring of the winds within, not leſs 
than the noiſe of the cataract we had laſt ſeen, 
and not unlike it. We ſtood firm on our feet; 


and Ms, who has generally a great deal of 


care, though, to do him juſtice, he has not 


much fear, fixed himſelf againſt a rock that 


jetted out beyond the common ſurface. When 
the 


Ic . . dS nat” os oo 
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the door was thrown open, it was a ſtrange ſur- 
uh to us to hear the roaring all ceaſe, and a 

ill greater to perceive not the leaſt guſt of wind 
coming out. The people who ſhewed us the 
place, and who had ſaid ſuch wonderful things 


about it; for it is the cuſtom of the Italians in 


general to magnify every thing to ſtrangers, were 


much out of countenance at the diſappointment. 


And for my own part, I muſt confeſs that I 
was not without ſuſpicion of more than a diſ- 
appointment : I had been made to expect great 
things, more from the noiſe which ! heard with- 
in, than from the promiſes of our guides, and I 


began to look on all as a fallacy ; but in this 
1 was aſterwards convinced that T had been too 
free in my cenſure, There were more people ac- 


cidentally preſent, and they were as much out of 
humour as myſelf with the up-hill journey to 
Cæſium, and with the climbing the hill fill 
higher among theſe rocks to no purpoſe. 

M 8, on the contrary, though a little out of 
countenance about the care he had taken to pre- 
ſerve himſelf from the fury of the expected blaſt, 

yet, in his uſual way of making advantage from 
every thing, toid us, if we had miſſed the won- 
der of the tempeſt, we had yet the wonder of 
the cave before us, and that to him it appeared 
much greater. He led ns forward into the 
hollow; a wild and irregular cavern, but not 


without its kind of beauty: tis very large and 


lofty, and ſhews itſelf to be the ſole work of na- 
ture: there has not been a chiſſel, or any other 


5 inſtrument on any part of it. The floor is of-.. 


B5 5 rock, 


1 
x rock, covered with a little earth, partly from 
duſt blown in, partly from the dirt of people's 
- ſhoes, and partly from the particles of the rock 
_ Itſelf, ground to pieces by the treading of the 
numbers who go into it, This covering 15/but 
thin, but it ſeems a ſuperſtition not to ſweep it. 

The roof is lofty, and irregularly arched; the 
ſtones in ſome places hang out in ſuch à man- 
ner, that there ſeems danger of their falling 

but no ſuch accident ever happened. The walls 
or ſides are of ſolid rock, jetting out in a vaſt 
many places in rude maſſes, and often with ſharp 
_edges. There is in the whole, on a remoter view, 
| ſomewhat of the appearance of a Gothic hall, 


uith an open roof, and Irregular pillars at the 


wall; but this reſemblance i is loſt as we approach 


nearer. 


At the end of this there was an opening, 
which they told us led to another cave, and out 
at which, they aſſured us, at certain times, and 
particularly i in the middle of the day in the heat 
of ſummer, there came a wind, againſt which 
the ſtrongeſt man could not ſupport himſelf on 
his feet. The reſt of the company were ſatisfied 
with the account ; but M s prevailed with 
me to accompany him to the inner receſs. We 
Paſſed the ſtrait, and came into a cavern much 
loftier and much larger than the former. It was 
an awful ſight. A ſingle link ſerved to light 

the whole expanſe tolerably well; a circumſtance 
that would have ſurpriſed me very much, had [ 
not before ſeen as much in the mines we viſited 


ſome t time ago. This cave was more rugged on 
the 


2 
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the floor, as having been leſs trodden, than the 
outer one; but the ſides and roof were much 
of the ſame romantic appearance. At the ex- 
tremity there ſtands out a kind of buttreſs 
of the harder part of the rock, and in two 
or three places there were openings at the ſides, 
which the guides knew nothing farther of, 
no body having ventured to go into them. 
Ms is indefatigable, and where there is 
matter of curioſity, he knows no ſuch thing as 
fear: he inſiſted upon going into one of them. 
Lou won't wonder that I declined accompanying 
him, when the guide refuſed it. He took the 
link in his hand, and with a rope tied about his 
„ waſte, and held at the end by one of the guides, 
he marched forward. We occaſionally called to 

him, and his anſwers were returned in a ſtrange 
, Tumbling manner, attended with double or triple 
- echoes. He returned, becauſe the rope would 
;,,,not let him go farther ; but he entered a ſecond of 
{theſe chaſms without it, one of the guides taking 
courage, and now following him at a diſtance. 
It was near a quarter of an hour before he came 


* 


& 
* . 


back., and then only to tell me, that, if I would 


not follow him, I muſt leave him there; for that 
he ſaw matter of many hours admiration. I 
returned to Cæſium, and it was afternoon before 
I ſaw any thing of my fellow-traveller. He re- 
turned with two of the guides loaded with the 
produce of his expedition, and a very droll figure 
himſelf made, white from head to foot, as if he 


had been rolled in flower, and dangling in his 


hand a monſtrous toad, which he held by the hind- 
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leg, and which I ſuppoſed dead till he threw it 
down. Something on the back had led him ma- 
gine it was of the ſpecies of the Surinam kind, 
which produces 1ts young on that part ; bat this 
proved erroneous : it was the common toad; but 
grown,under favour of the covert,and among plen- 
ty of food, to the bigneſs of one's hat-crown. As 
ſoon as it was thrown down, it darted forth its 
urine to a great diſtance, and with a ſurprizing 
force; but it hit no body, fo that I can ſay 
nothing of its effects. We deſtroyed it, and 
Ms, with great deliberation, opened its 
head, to ſhew me there was no ſtone in it, as old 
fabulous writers had pretended, and as Shake- 
ſpear had believed, who makes misfortune like 
the toad, loathſome and VENOMOUS, yet wear- 
ing a precious jewel in his head. The finding 
none in the brain of ſo full-grown a creature, 
he urged as a collateral argument in favour of his 
doctrine of that which is called ſo being in reality 
the tooth of a fiſh, the ſea-wolf. In its ſtomach, 
for he opened it intirely, we found three full. 
grown batts, and ſeveral remains of other animals, 
which muſt have been ſwallowed within a day or 

two. | 
The loading of his attendants, and that of his 
own pockets, was of quite another kind. One 
of theſe brought in a ſtrait and beautiful thing, 
reſembling a tube of glaſs ; it was five feet long, 
and of the thickneſs of one's finger : the hollow 
within 1t would admit a gooſe-quill, and the mat- 
ter of it was pure cryſtal, as tranſparent as the 
fineſt Venetian glaſs, and all the way of the ſame 
| thickneſs. 
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| thickneſs. This they told us, and a million 
© other ſuch, had hung down, in the manner of 
 icicles, from the roof of one of the inner caves, 
They brought alſo ſeveral others of the ſame 


kind; but leſs beautiful. M s produced 
from his own pockets a number of round ſtones. 
| of the ſize of piſtol-bullets, and much like the 
* whiter kinds of ſchool-boys marbles. They were 
_ evidently of the ſame kind of matter with the 
long pipes, and when he broke one-or two of 
them, we found they were made up of a great 
number of cruſts, one over another, and all 
perfectly tranſparent. Theſe he told us he had 
taken up from the floor of the ſame caves where 
the long ones had hung from the roof, and out 
of ſome little ſprings of water in one of the inner 
caverns. He told us that the matter of theſe 
ſeveral productions was not cryſtal, as I had 
| ſuppoſed, much leſs nitre, as the guides thought. 
He called it ſpar ; but his diſtinctions between 
that ſtone and cryſtal were ſo ſmall, that the dif- 
ferent name was hardly neceſſary. He told us 
that they were all formed of particles of this 
ſpar carried up in vapours, together with wa- 
tery matter from the depths of the earth : that the 
cold of theſe caves condenſed that vapour againſt 
their top and fides into water; and that theſe 
bodies were formed from the particles of that 
matter which could no longer be ſuſpended in the 
drops. He added, that they gathered together as 
the drops collected on the roof and walls, and de- 
ſerting the fluid as it fell, formed theſe pipes; 
and that the round ſtones at the bottom were alſo 
formed | 
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formed of the ſame matter, ſeparating itſelf from 


drops that fell down. He proved to us the truth 
of this by a multiplicity of other things of the 
. fame kind, taken from the walls of the caverns, 
as well as the roofs and floor, and he thought his 


collection worth a thoufand times the trouble it 


had coſt him. 


| Beſide theſe beautiful productions he brought 6 


away alſo ſome pieces of the fineſt white earth I 
ever ſaw : it was as light as cork, and the leaſt 


grain of it would turn a baſon of water milky ; 


this he called by a whimſical name Lac Lune, 


Milk of the Moonſhine ; and it was with this 


that his cloaths were all whitened. It grew in 
many parts of the cavern to the ſides of the 
rocks, and eſpecially in the narrow entrances : 
ĩt was in theſe that he had got ſo thoroughly pow- 
dered with it. He recommended this to the 
Phyſician of the place, as an admirable medicine 
in all thoſe caſes in which the drug called Mag- 
neſia alba is at this time ſo famous, in Germany 
and elſewhere. But he found a way of ingratiat- 
ing himſelf much more with the principal peo- 


ple of the town, by producing before them ſome 
ieces of a heavy mineral: it was in lumps 


of the bigneſs of a walnut, angular, black, gloſſy, 
and ſurpriſingly heavy. He told them in what 
part of one of the remoter caverns he had picked 


theſe out of a cranny in the rock, and aſſured them 


they were. the richeſt kind of tin ore. The 
+ they expreſſed on this occaſion were ſoon 
cleared, When he produced the pure metal be- 
Fore their faces, by a very =, proceſs. They 


offered 
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offered him rewards ; but he declined, though I 
think he very well deſerved them. 


Tis odd that the caverns in theſe mountains 
ſhonld never have been ſearched before ; but we 
ſee that the people who are beſt qualified for tra- 
velling, with a view to general advantages, are 
not thoſe who make the tour. The guides gave 
us a frightful account of precipices arid craggy 
rocks in the depths of the receſs, and will lon 


remember the bold Engliſhman that led them 


through all of them. M-—s himſelf gives a 
moſt beautiful deſcription of the appearance. 


There were many depths, he confeſſes, into 
which he dared not deſcend, becauſe the ſides 


were too ſteep ; but he deſcribes the inſide of a 
great part of the mountain as one vaſt hollow, 


the ſides of folid rock, and the roof ſupported 


by tall natural columns. The caverns were divided 


by higher and lower walls, and the entrances into 


them ran through ſuch a variety of winding ways, 


as, upon the whole, preſented the moſt ſurpriſing 


ſcene imaginable. 
The view of the inſide of this hollow moun- 
tain gave Ms an idea, and a very perfect 


one, of the nature of thoſe winds which at. 
times ruſh out from it; and his ſtay in it 
corroborated his arguments by proof, and ſet 


right the ſuppoſed miſinformation. The peo- 
ple of the town imagine that there is a draught 


of air through the caverns of the mountain, either 


by means of ſome opening on the other ſide, or 
in the bottom; but M——s explained it other- 


Here 
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Here is, ſays he, a vaſt hollow filled with air, 


which has but little communication with the ex- 
terior air; it therefore is not liable to the ſudden 
change of that, but is made colder or warmer, den- 
ſer or rarer, as it may happen from the frequent and 
ſudden change of that without. When the air with- 
out is more rarefied, the denſer air within ruſhes 
out in acurrent, and makes a wind from the mouth 
of the cave, which is more or leſs violent, as the 
exterior air is more or leſs rarefied; and, conſe- 
quently, in hot weather, the wind is always 
ſtronger from the mouth of the cave than in 
cold. To this the people all agreed, declaring 
that ſummer was the ſeaſon of the higheſt winds, 
and that in winter there were ſcarce. any. 

Ms proceeded to obſerve, that although there 
was very little wind or draught of air when he 
went in, there was ſtill leſs afterwards; and af- 
ter this, toward the time of his coming out, much. 
more. This grew upon them as they were in 
the fartheſt part of their expedition, and the 
guides thought it was becauſe there was moft 
wind fartheſt in; but he told them the contrary, 
and they found it fo as they went out. 

What little wind there was when he firſt en- 
| tered he obſerved drove in, not out of the moun- 
tain ; and the roaring that we heard from with- 


in while the door was ſhut, he aſſured us was 


owing to the ruſhing in of the air from withour 
at its cracks. That the current of air was into 
the mountain, not out of it, he alſo proved, 


by the accounts of his guides, that the flame of 
the link drove inward, not outward. This he 
ſaid. 
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1 ſaid was owing to its being a cold morning. The 
air without was condenſed by this cold, till more 
than upon an equality with that within the ca- 


vern, therefore it forced its way in: after this, 


as the day grew warmer, the air without 
came to an equilibrium with that within, 


and conſequently there was no dranght at all. 


This the guides confirmed alſo, not from their 
own feeling, but from the upright and undiſ- 


turbed flame of the link during that time. 


From this time the day growing warm, the air 


without grew more rarefied than that within, and 
in conſequence the denſer air was more and more 


| ſtrongly forcing its way out of the Mountain. 


© This alſo was confirmed by the guides, who, 
although they knew nothing of the cauſes, con- 


| feſſed, that, after the driving inward of the 


lame of their torches, and the ſubſequent ſtand- 


ing upright, they at a certain time began to drive 


the contrary way, or outward ; and that the 


wind going in this direction, ſoon grew ſtronger, ' 


o as to be ſenſible to them in their faces; and, 
in fine, ſo ſtrong, that they were forced to light 


more torches, for fear of its putting the firſt 


out; and toward the end, that they came away, 


WH becauſe they could keep none in for the continued 


blaſt. Ms confirmed this account that the 
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wind was a very ſtrong one out of the mouth of 
the cave as they left it; and the people reverenced 


him for the explaining a thing which had before 


been fo many ages the object of a blind ad mira- 
tion, or what was worſe, a falſe conjecture. 
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At ſome of the neighbouring ſeats they uſe this 
current of air to cool their rooms. It is no rare 
fight in houſes, whoſe back falls againſt ſome 
cavern in this mountain, to ſee, in a parlour 
or dining-room, a head with an open mouth, 
out at which, in the hotter hours of the day, 
there ruſhes a continued current of cool air, that 
refrefhes the company. No more is neceſſary to 
this than a leaden pipe carried into ſome cavern 
of the mountain ; for they all communicate with 
one another. The current is ſometimes too 
ſtrong from theſe in the great heats, but they 
have cocks to ſtop it ; and there is this certainty, 
that they have naturally moſt of it when moſt is 
wanted, ng TO end ra ve (ies 


LETTER LXXII. 


Write to you, my dear ****#*, from Narni. 

I have had a pleaſant journey from the laſt 
town. The country is naturally rich, and it is 
better cultivated than I expected to have ſeen 
any in this part of the world. Narni is a plea- 
fant and well- ſituated town; but, before I ſay 
any thing about it, I muſt give you an account 
of ſomething that has afforded me vaſt pleaſure be- 
fore I reached it. I muſt not ſay it lies on the 
road; we went a little out of the way to it, and 
if it had been a great deal, I ſhould not have _ 
complained of the excurſion. 1 
The object of our curioſity was the remain 
of an aqueduct of the Roman times; Auguſtus 
built it, and tis called his bridge. Tis 2 I 
halt 
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| that it lies over a river, and 'tis true that one of 
the old poets names it alſo as ſuch; but the 
river is very ſmall, and the building immenſe. 


The Roman aqueducts have all the appearance 


ol bridges: many of them, indeed, and perhaps 


this among the number, ſerved alſo as bridges 


as well as for their main purpoſe ; or even if 
they had not, the very form would juſtify the 
| liberty of a poet in calling it by that name. The 


beſt place for taking a view of theſe magnificent 
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ruins is from a real bridge at preſent ſtanding over 
the river. The arches of this are high enough for 
all the purpoſes of a bridge, never being filled at 
any height of the water, and yet theſe are ſo trifling 
in compariſon of the others, that nothing can be 
plainer than the others having been deſigned for 
different purpoſes. The Roman aqueducts are 
all carried over arches; but thoſe of this are wider 
than in any other remain of the ſame knid. It 
is, I think, the nobleſt ruin I have feen. It is 
not eaſy to ſay what have been its original di- 
menſions in the ſeveral parts, ſince there is only 
one arch now entire, and the piers which re- 
main have ſunk, ſo that there is no computing 


the height of the arches from them. The firſt 


arch is dry; the ſecond, which is wider, has the 
river running through it, and, in floods, through 
a part of the third. Whether there have been 
four is a doubt; if not, the third muſt have been 
a moſt amazingly large one. There are the re- 
mains of a pier between the two, which, if ſo, 
ſupported it; but this may have been a ſupport 
raiſed long after, to keep up the middle of that 
. | arch, 
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arch, when the whole was ſuffering by the ſink- 
ing of the piers. The building is of marble, 
and is compoſed of ſurpriſingly large blocks, 
cut ſquare, and put together without any ce- 
ment. It joined two mountains, that of Spoleta, 
and another of equal height, in the way to Pan- 
gia; and the largeſt arch, to do the beſt that can 
be by a computation from ſuch imperfect mate- 
rials, muſt have been two hundred feet broad, 


and a hundred and fifty feet high. We have been 


proud of the Rialto at Venice; but what a diffe- 
rent idea muſt we form of the nobleſt works of 
this kind of the moderns, -when an arch of an 
ancient aqueduct fo vaſtly exceeds them. 

Narni pleaſed me extreamly in the proſpect ; 
it ſtands, on the declivity of a hill, a confidera- 
bly high one, and ſhews itſelf in a beautiful man- 
ner from below ; but we found difficulty enough 
in getting up to it, and little in it to ſatisfy our 
curioſity, or repay the labour. From the aqueduct, 
which, as I obſerved, is out of the immediate road, 
we were obliged to climba very ſteep and rugged 


hill all the way up to the town. We had the cu- 


rioſity to get yet higher, to the caſtle, which ſtands 
behind it on the top of the hill. This is the re- 
ſidence of the governor, it commands the town ; 
but that makes but an indifferent figure from it, 
by no means like that from below. 


The good appearance of the town is all from 


a diſtance; when in it, we find the ſtreets very 


irregular, and troubleſorne for walking, from 


their running up and down hill in the moſt auk- 


ward and ies ran manner imaginable. The 
houſes 
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houſes are in general ill-built and poor, and they 
have oiled paper, inſtead of glaſs, for their win- 
dows. This at beſt could make but a very poor 
figure; but they are ſo careleſs and flovenly as 
to let them go torn and ragged, which makes 
them much worſe. You will think Narni but a 
poor city after this account; but I aſſure you we 
ſaw ſome things in it that were extremely worth 
obſervation. There are three fountains of braſs 
of good workmanſhip, and the water is brought 
to them ten or twelve miles by a well-contrived 
aqueduct. The cathedral alſo is not without its 
. curioſities; the great altar is a fine piece of work- 
manſhip, and there is a way under it down a dou- 
ble pair of ſtairs of very fine marble of various 
kinds, where the body of the firſt biſhop of the 
place, St. Juvenal, is depoſited. I mentioned 
to you the diſagreeable and rough aſcent to 
Narni, tis another branch of the Appenines that 
we begin to climb here. Livy tells us, that the 
old name of the town, for we ſaw abundant proofs 
of its being a very ancient one, was Nequinum ; 
they named it from the difficulty of the acceſs to 
it. The rocky ſituation would have defended Nar- 
n1, againſt many enemies; but the Romans were 
too powerful and too reſolute to be fo baffled. It 
was the ill fortune of the Nequinites to join the 
Samnites, the implacable enemies of the Roman 
name, and the conſequence was. their being van- 
quiſhed, with the Samnites, by the conſul Ful- 
vius Pætinus. At this time Nequinum forfeited 
its ancient name, the Nar runs under its walls, 
from thence the conſul called it Narnia, and it 
was 
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was made of oonfecuonce as a Roman colony 
this was not out of favour. The Roman empire 
was at that time young and weak. The Umbri 
made incurſions that often wounded its ſecurity; 
Narni ſtood happily to guard theſe inroads, and 
it was on that account enobled into a colony, and 
diſtinguiſhed with a peculiar care. 

The ſituation which, in regard to the Romans, 
had fo greatly favoured Narni, expoſed it to ma- 
nifold deſtruction, under the ſucceeding attacks 
upon that country. The Viſigoths, the Vandals, 
and the Huns deſtroyed it over and over in their 
repeated invaſions. All that it ſuffered under 
theſe barbarians was leſs however than the havock 
made by the Venetian troops who were quartered 
there at the time when pope Clement the ſeventh 
was priſoner in the caſtle of Angelo. Narni was 
left deſolate after this devaſtation, and it was 
very long before the inhabitants could be got 
back again. They were wrong. Things from 
that time have been on a more peaceful footing; 
and there is hardly a diſtrict in all Italy that bet- 
ter repays the labours of the cultivator than the 
land to the north of Narni. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


HESE little towns ſeem intended as ſo 
many foils to give additional luſtre to that 

vaſt and magnificent city to which we are ap- 
proaching : they were once ſplendid enough to 
vie even with Rome; but we lee nothing of this, 
but in the remains of thoſe times. I am now at 
5 Otricoli. 
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Otricoli. We have travelled eight miles from 
Narni though the moſt horrible roads you can 
© conceive, rugged rocks and ſteep hills all the 
way. What muſt have been the ſwiftneſs and 
the ſtrength of the old Roman horſes ; Cicero 
ſays to Atticus, that a man may reach Terni in 
three hours from Rome; tis not leſs than ten 
poſts, and a great part of it over theſe ſtrange 
roads; ſurely there muſt be a blunder in the co- 


pies. Otricoli is a village, a little and a paltry 


one; it ſtands where the caſtle of the old Otri- 
culum ſtood. About half a mile out of the road, 
on the right-hand, he ſcattered about the ſides 
of the hill remains that ſpeak what that Otricu- 
lum once was, which the Perſian king ſuppoſed, 
from its ſuperb buildings, to be not a little vil- 
lage, but a part of Rome itſelf. 


The walls yet remain in many places, and in 


ſome very intire: they are of brick diſpoſed in 
the reticulated manner, or in the form of a net- 
work. There are ſome of the magnificent vaults, 
for which Otricoli was once fo famous, yet re- 
maining; and ſee the uſes to which the greateſt 
things may come, they ſerve to keep ſheep in, 
by way of pens, The whole ground beſide is 
covered with columns of the nobleſt marble, re- 
mains of ſtately edifices, and huge blocks of gra- 
nite, in part buried in the earth. There are in- 
ſcriptions alſo without number, which point out 
the place as that ſpot on which the antique Otri- 
culum ſtood. This ſeems to have extended from 
the hill on which the modern Otricoli ſtands, over 
all that ſpace of ground that reaches to the Tiber. 
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O U will excuſe the ſhortneſs of my laſt, it 

was hardly worth the trouble of a poſt ; 
but we were called upon ſooner than I expected 
to proceed on our journey; and, to confeſs a 
truth to you, I was more in a humour to hurry 
toward the glorious city than to write. I am at 
this time arrived. I write to you from Rome, 
but I ſhal! not write concerning Rome. It was 


evening when we entered, and the plague of 


ſearching our baggage at the cuſtom-houſe took 
up the little twilight: it was dark before we ſet 
down at our inn; but Jam glad of an opportu- 


nity of finiſhing all that regards the way towards 


Rome, before I begin to ſpeak of the city itſelf. 
I ſent laſt from Otricoli. Two miles from that 
little town we ſaw a very noble ſtructure, a bridge 


over the Tiber. Clement VIII. we are told in 
the inſcription, built it; 'tis a very regular and 
a very magnificent edifice. We had now thir- | 
ty miles to Rome, and ſo moderate a part of the 


day before us, that we could not think of much 
ſtopping, as we had many reaſons for determin- 


ing to ſleep in Rome. The greateſt part of the 


road was along the famous Flaminian way: 'tis 


paved with broad, flat, and irregular ſlabs, of a | 
kind of marble, and is much an honour to the 


names under which it was finiſhed. The Feſ- 
'cennium, mentioned by all the old Roman au- 


thors, lies on this road, the Civita Caſtellana of 


the modern ltalians. It is a little town whoſe 
| ſituation 
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ſituation renders it impregnable. It ſtands upon 
a rock near the Tiber; the little river Treglia, 
ſuppoſed the Cremera of che ancients, runs by 
it alſo, before it falls into the Tiber. Innocent 
XII. began, and his ſucceſſor Clement XI. fi- 
-niſhed a bridge over this river, which is one of 
the nobleſt modern works that Italy has to boaſt 
of. It is of a ſurpriſing height, and ſeems to 
carry on the ancient Flaminian way. 


One now is made ſenſible at every ſtep that 


one treads on Claſſic ground. The Soracte is in 
ſight along a great part of the road, and main- 
tains its character from the time of Horace; it 
4s ſtill covered deep with ſnow on its top, and 
makes a beautiful appearance. It is very high, 
and has a look of roundneſs at the top. The 
looking up to a covering of ſnow in the middle 
of a hot day is a very odd fight; but there is no- 
thing wonderful in it in the reality. The top of 
the higheſt mountains being nearer to the ſun 
| than the loweſt valley is nothing, tho' to us it 
appears conſiderable ; and all who know how 
bleak the air is on theſe eminences in the hotteſt 
weather, will not wonder at the winter's ſnow 
temaining unthawed there, while every thing is 
burnt with heat below. Pope Sylveſter remain- 
ed ſome time concealed on the Soracte, in order 
to avoid the ſearch of Conſtantine, and his pre- 
| Ervation has ſainted the mountain under the 
: name of St. Sylveſter ; they miſpronounce this 
ö gom Monte San Sylveſtro, to Monte Treſto, and 
Hom this to Monte Oreſto, and Monte Santo- 


Vor. 6 „„ reſto; 


(26) 
reſto; and we fee it called by all theſe names in 


the writings of our tour-makers. 
The ancients are full of miraculous ſtorie: 


about this mountain. Pliny tells ns of a po, 


ſonous ſpring at the top of it, which boiled when 


the ſun ſhone upon it, and which was fatal to the | 


birds that dipped their beaks into it ; but modern 


obſervation, they tell me, does not confirm he 


teſtimony. The goddeſs Feronia had a We 
and a grove at the foot of it; but I do not he 
that any body has aſcertained the ſpot. | 

I had heard in general of the Campania g 
Rome, and I don't know how or why, but || 
had conceived an opinion of it as the delight! 


fulleſt ſpot of ground in the world. What M 


my ſurpriſe to find it the molt deſolate, barren,} 


ſtinking, and unwholeſome ſpot of ground in the! 


univerſe. The Campania of Rome extends wen 
ty or thirty miles every way round that city.” | 
What pity that fo noble a place ſhould be ur: z 
rounded with ſuch a deſart. We entered it ſoon} 
aſter we had left Civita Caſtellana; and we nec“ 
ed not to be told that we had done fo, after a - 
account of what we were to ſee there. The ver 
air is unwholeſome and even naufeous; the ſcent} ! 
of it ſtrikes one ſtrongly at firſt entring on it, and ? 
one reads the effects in the complexions of ue 
inhabitants. They are all pale, or worſe tha 
pale, they have a pzculiarly unwholeſome liv It 
look, and are all of the appearance of the in] J 
by Ul 


habitants of ſome infirmary. The Campania «| 


Rome is allowed to be the moſt unwholeſome f 


in Europe, perhaps it is the moſt fo in the woc 
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The people of rank I find attribute the bad qua- 
lity of the place to the ſcarcity of inhabitants 


but I am apt to think it would be proper to aſ- 


cribe the ſcarcity of inhabitants to the ill quality 
of the place; were it otherwiſe, the neighbour- 
hood of ſuch a city muſt be crowded. 


One would fancy, from the accounts of au-- - 


* 


thors, that it had been at one time much better 


peopled ; nor indeed 1s this all the teſtimony we 
have that it was ſo: there are ſcattered about it 
ruins of many kinds, which declare its once hav- 
ing been ſo; yet the place ſeems always to have 
been as unwholeſome. So far back as in the 
time mentioned by Livy we find the Roman ſol- 
diers dreading to be quartered near to Rome ; a 


ſituation which, but for this objection, would, 


doubtleſs, have been of all others, for many rea- 
ſons, the moſt eligible. By the by we ought to 
have no ſuch vaſt opinion of the old Saturnian 
realms ; this is a part of the ancient Latium. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


N what manner ſhall I begin to write to you 

L from Rome? Of the thouſand things, each 
worthy of more than a ſingle letter, which ſhall 
| deſcribe ? But to deſcribe only a ſmall part of 
them is impoſſible, which ſhall I firſt mention to 
you? What an immenſe pile is Rome at this 


time taken in the whole, compared with that 
3 Rome which extended no farther than the Pala- 
une mount, and conſiſted only of a number of 


C 2 | huts, 


(8) 


huts, for they did not deſerve the name of houſes, 


ſufficient to lodge a little more than three thou- 
ſand vagabonds, who were to live by plunder and 
7 Nan Such were the ſubjects of the ancient 


omulus, ſuch their manners, ſuch their quali- 


ty and fortune, ſuch was the baſis on which tha 
enterpriſing genius founded the Roman empire. 
One is hardly more {ſurpriſed that the ancient 


could rife to all its ſplendor from ſuch begin- 


nings, than that the modern Rome could fall to | 


what it 1s from ſuch ſplendor. 


The Mons Querquetulanus or Cælius, and 


the Mons Quirinalis were added to the Palatine 


Mount, which contained the whole extent of the _ 
earlieſt Rome, upon the agreement of that peo- 


ple with the Sabines, and by Tullus Hoſtilius, 
on the defeat of the Horatii, To the ſame Hero 


was owing the taking in the Mons Efquilinns; 
and his ſucceſſor Ann us Martius added the Aven- 4 


tine and the Janiculus. 


Thus we ſee Rome, at firſt a neſt of cottages, | 
rifing and extending ſelf in power, and enno- | | 
bled by conqueſts.” The taking in theſe hills | 
carried it on both ſides the Tiber, and Martius 
built a bridge over that river. The famous Pons 
Sublicius defended with ſo much proweſs by Ho- 
ratius Cocles againſt Porfenna's army. Paulus | 


Amilius rebu! It-it ſome ages after ; from the 


original wood he ratied It to ſtone and from this | 


it was that, long after, the boy emperor Helioga- 
balus was chirown i into the Tiber, for more vices 
than had ſtained the reign of any prince before 


him. What a pectacle, x 3 monarch of — 1 


dragged 


kd 0 n 9 ＋ 
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dragged by his ſoldiers round the ſtreets of Rome, 
and tumbled into the river! 
To the fix hills on which the old Rome ſtood, 
and which were joined by this original bridge of 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſcus joined the 
_ * Viminabs, the only one of the ſeven that had re- 
mained to his time uninhabited. The ſecond 
Tarquin determined not to be outdone by his 
predeceſſor, pulled down the old fence or wall of 
the city, which was compoſed of earth and rub- 
biſh, and was a very irregular mound from the 
: fe veral additions made to the city ; and built a 
regular, compleat, and noble wall of marble. 
This was the ancient Rome. Over theſe ſeven 
hills had it been extended, and with this marble 
wall was it defended, when the groundwork of 
all the vaſt exploits of the Romans was laid by 
the change of the monarchical into the conſular 


: ſtate. Though the Romans at this period found 


FT their city ſo vaſtly enlarged from its original 
' bounds, they did not content themſelves with its 
| circumference as they found it; they added from 


| N 7 time to time to its buildings; they incloſed more 
and more ground; and from one inſtance to 
| ? gueſs at the reſt, we may obſerve, that the Ag- 


ger Tarquinii, a high bank, which Tarquinius 


_ © > Superbus raiſed on the outſide of the city, and, 
| ! as we are told, running parallel with the walls, 


is now a great way within what were long after 


dhe incloſures of Rome. | 
Alter a multitude of additions, we learn 1 
de beſt authorities of the times, that in the reign 


pl Veſpaſian the circumference. of the city was 
A 3 about 


430 


about thirteen miles. Vopiſcus talks of a cir- 
cumference of fifty miles in the reign of Aure— 


lian; but this is idle and ridiculous. The walls 


of Rome muſt at this rate have been extended 


as far as the Porta Prima, eight miles from Rome, 


on the Flaminian-way, which never was done; 

or the project of Nero muſt have been accom- 
pliſned to bring the ſea- port of Oſtia, at the mouth 
of the Tiber, within the walls of Rome; but it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that either the one or the other 


of theſe things ever happened. Tis manifeſt to 


every careful obſerver, that the ancient Rome, in 
its utmoſt dimenſions, never extended far beyond 
the wall that Beliſarius erected round it, after he 
had recovered the city from the Goths. This we 
ſee ſtanding at this time by means of the conſtant 
repairs which it has had from time to time : it was 
originally of brick, and much of the old make 


and old materials remain. The popes from time 
to time have built it up wherever it has fallen | 
to decay. The ſuburbs of Rome, 'tis certain, 
extended a great way, and ſtood fo cloſe, that 
they were not only joined with one another, but 
with Rome itſelf by the eye that ſaw them from 


any diſtance. I have mentioned to you Hor- 


miſdas's taking Otriculum for Rome; Conſtan- | 
tine afterwards, in the ſame place, aſked where | 


was the Forum. 


The gates of the ancient Rome are among | 
| thoſe parts and appendages of it at this time in 
ſome meaſure loſt or obſcured to us. Pliny tells | 
us there were thirty ſix ; but we can diſcover the | 
places only of a little more than half that num- | 


ber 
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1. ber. The building of new walls has wholly bu- 
. tied ſome, and different accidents have blotted 
ls out the very remembrance of others. Thoſe 
d which remain are not all uſed, but they may 
e, be diſtingwſhed at fight by the materials the 
; Fame with thoſe of the : walls, and by that air of 
. Foblenels w. nich appears in the ruins. The con- 
h fils and emperors at different times erected 
is theſe. Gracchus alone paved the city in that 
er noble manner; and the great ſewer, the re- 
o mans of which at this time ſhew it to have 
n bien an amving fabrick, was the work vt 
d res Priſcus. 
e Such was the extent of the old Rome, ſuch. 
e its defence, and ſuch its conveniences. Its figure 
14 was nearly ſquare; but that of the preſent Rome 
s is leſs regular. Inſtead of the ſeven hills on which 
e the old Rome ſtood, the modern comprehends 
e twelve The walls of the preſent Rome are of 
1 about the ſame circumference with the extent 
„ ok the old Rome in Veſpaſian's time: they mea- 
t | g ſure thirteen miles; but we are not to imagine 
t | that the city covers all the ground in the inclo- 
n ſure; two-thirds of the incloſed ground, com- 
- |< puting in the moſt moderate manner, is taken 
- up by gardens and vineyards, and the other 
e © third 1s not cloſe covered with buildings. The 
inhabitants are computed at about a hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; but this is greatly increaſed. 
by the ſtrangers who are at all times there in 
an amazing Number. | 
You will eaſily conceive, my Jodie n, that a 
— city the incloſure of which is thirteen miles, and 
Wn | . 4 its 
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its buildings hardly four or five, is too big to be 
ſtrong ; it would be hard to defend it any time 
againſt a ſiege; but this is not likely to hap- 


pen to. it. The Tiber runs through it, and is | 


often very miſchievous; violent rains, or the 
melting of ſnows, make it impetuous in the 
torrent, and raiſe it to a vaſt height, the lower 
part of the town frequently ſuffers by theſe floods. 
The communication of the ſeveral parts of the 
town is by five bridges, and the whole city is no- 
ble and auguſt beyond any thing J have ſeen, or 
ex ect to ſee 

Tis an odd obſervation that the hills of the 
modern Rome are lower than thoſe of the an- 
cient; but 'tis explained when we are told that 
the preſent city ſtands at leaſt fourteen feet 


higher in the lower parts than the old Rome, on 


whoſe ruins it is built. This has been owing to 
the waſhing down of the earth of the hills in 
great quantity into the vallies which lie between 
them ſo that the whole is come much nearer to 
a level. The grandeur of the ancient Rome a- 
ſtoniſhes one, as one contemplates the remains 
of it in the noble ruins ſcattered all over the face 
of the preſent city ; but the modern is alſo au- 


guft and elegant. The buildings are magnifi- 


cent, the ſtreets ſpacious and ſtrait, and the pub- 
lic buildings are all finiſhed on fine plans, and 
they are as numerous as they are pompous. 
Though the hills have ſunk in regard to the 
reſt of the city, for indced at preſent they hardly 
deſerve the name of hills; yet the whole cluſter 


of them, that is, the whole ſpot of ground on 
which 


(33) 


* which the city ſtands, is one continued emi- 


nence. The earth, which, by falling from the 
hills, has lowered them, has raiſed the low 


ground between them and the whole cluſter of 
the twelve, with the intermediate ſpaces thus 
Flled up, have the effect of one continued emi- 
ghence in the midſt of that plain called the Cam- 
pania of Rome, which appears a valley, and a 
very low one, when one looks at the mountains 
all about it. This earth all about Rome is fo 
level, that the waters have no outlet; and to this 
is, in a great meaſure, owing the unwholeſome- 
neſs of the Campania, their ſtagnation and pu- 
trefaction in the heats tainting the air. 
I thought to have ſaid ſomething about the 
_ obſervables in that part of Rome I have already 
ſeen; but you will pardon me; one thought 
has introduced another, and I have got to the 
end of my letter before I have entered on the in- 
tended ſubject of its beginning. I find I have 
given ſome general account of the place, how- 
ever, and you will perhaps think it no improper 
introduction to what may be ſaid of the particu- 
lar parts of the new, or remains of the old. 


X WN * 
LETTER IXXVII. 


HE entrance into this city the way we 
E came 1s, I ain apt to believe, the nobleſt 
thing of its kind in the world. As we approached 
the confines of the town, we paſſed by ruined 
towers, and other public buildings on every 
5 838 hand, 
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hand, that ſhewed we were treading on ground 
once inhabited by people of the greateſt power, | 


and of the greateſt taſte. Soon after we ſaw the 
Tiber, we croſſed it by a bridge very antique, 
but often repaired ; the Pons Milinus, built in 
the days of Sylla; the Ponte Molle of the mo- 


2 RE 


derns, repaired from time to time, and famous 
for two victories, that of Conſtantine over Max. 


entius, and that of Sephinius Severus over Di. 
dins Julianus. From this we entered on the 


Flaminian-way, and paſled along it two miles, | 
Tis a ſtrait and noble road, and on each hand 
all the way there are vineyards, gardens, villas, | 
and ſome noble buildings. It is impoſſible to 


conceive a more regular or beautiful approach | 


to a place. We went along this elegant avenue! 
up to the Flaminian-gate of the old Romans, the | 
Porta del Populo of the moderns, ſo called from | 
a church and convent of St. Maria del Populo| 


juſt within it. 


The gate, as it ſtands at preſent, is a piece | 


of modern architecture; but is worthy to open 
the way into the firſt city in the world. It is a 
glorious piece of architecture, the work of the 


R 


two greateſt geniuſes which the later ages have 
produced, Michael Angelo and Bernini. There 
appears in it all the ſimplicity imaginable; yet 
through all this, an eye accuſtomed to architec: | 
ture cannot fail to diſcover, at a ſingle glance, 
all that greatneſs of taſte, and truth of diſpoſi-- 
tion and proportion, which one reverences fo} 
highly in the buildings of the ancients, and of 
which the modern builders have loſt all concep- | | 
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tion. One feſtoon on this gate, with a couple 
of plain volutas, has more true beauty than all 


the ornaments of the palace of Verſailles. 


Immediately behind this gate, from the ſtreet 


bf the Corto, but at ſome diſtance, there ſtands 


an obeliſk, raiſed by pope Sextus V. This, when 


one looks upon the gate from this ſtreet, has 
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a very pretty effect. In a certain point of view it 
| ſeems to ſtand over the very middle of the gate, 
and has the ſweep of the arch for its baſis. 
There is a part of the fields behind Montague- 
' houſe in London, from . whence you ſee the 
figure of George the firſt on the ſteeple of 
| Bloomſbury church as if a part of that houſe. 


The very centre of the roof ſeems the baſis of 


the figure, and you would ſwear that it was an 
\ ornament ſet up on the top of it. I have won- 
dered that thoſe who built that houſe did not 
erect a ſummer-houſe in ſome one of the points 
of view, from which that part of another build- 


ing was made fo perfectly a part of theirs. *Tis 
wit with this obeliſk and gate as with that 
ſtatue and houſe. They fit one another ſo 
happily in certain points of view, that they 
mult be taken for one building. Immediately 
on entering this noble gate, we are received into 

a ſuperb area, ſurrounded with a piazza : in the 
middle there 1s a fountain, and we look forward 
upon two churches, ſo handſome, and fo greatly 
alike, that tlley are called the Twins, le Gemelle. 
We have alſo in full view the Corto, or principa 
ſtreet in Rome, and two other very C:icgant! -Ories. 
The firſt is ſo large and ſpacious, that it ſerves 


the 
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the people of quality, in the manner of our ring; | | 
they take the air in it in an evening in their | | 


coaches. The obeliſk in this piazza is a very no- 


ble one; it is Egyptian, and covered with hiero- | 
glyphicks. Tis granate, exactly that kind, of | 
which Dr. Mead has a table in his gallery, and | 
lord Burlington two, at his villa of Chiſwick. You | | 
have heard of the infinite pains it coſt to poliſh | | 


thoſe three ſlabs, and of the price of the work- | 
manſhip, what would have been the expence of | 
cutting ſuch an immenſe block into form, and | 
covering its outſide with figures ! *tis ſcarce con- 
ceiveable how they have done it. Auguſtus | 


Cæſar firſt placed this in the Circus Maximus, 


and dedicated it to the fun : this appears by an | | 


inſcription on its baſe ; Sextus Quintus, as I be- 
fore obſerved, fixed it where it is, and he dedi- | 
cated it to the holy croſs. I obſerved that the | 
church of St. Maria del Populo ſtands at the | 
ſide of the piazza. The inſcription of the pious | 


pe alludes to this, and to the old inſcription : | 
the ſenſe of it is, I now riſe more majeſtic and | 


« more joyful before the holy temple of her, 


from whoſe virgin womb the ſun of Righteouſ- 1 
« neſs aroſe in the Reign of Auguſtus Ceſar.” . 
Sextus Quintus has left many remembrances | 
not only of his power and riches, but of his | 
good taſte in the modern Rome. The Strada | 
elice, a ſtreet ſo named from that name by which! 

he was called before his exaltation in the church, 
owes its beauty to him; as alſo do many of the 1 
better ſtreets among the others. Thoſe which | 
he had the conducting of a are quite ſtrait and re- 
gularly | 


1 


gularly built, and this in particular is two miles 


Jong, to bring it from the French convent on the 
Pineian mount to the church of St. John Lateran; 
but the view 18 intercepted, though agreeably, 
about the midway, by the church of St. Mary 
Maggiore. The Strada de Portapha croſſes this: 
it is as ſtrait as the other, and where they croſs 
there are four fountains, the corner of each of them 


adorned with a water nymph. This ſtreet is ter- 


minated at one end by the Patapia, and at the 
other by a fine view of two coloſſal ſtatues of 
Alexander taming Bucephalus. . 


The place which was the old Campus Martius 


ſtands about the middle of the preſent city. It 
retains its antique name, they call it Campo 


- | Marzo, is all of it well built, and the houſes 


ſtand cloſe; but the ſtreets that run toward the 
Walls afford you, in many places, gardens and 
vineyards inſtead of houſes. Toward the extre- 
mities of theſe ſtreets, and in other places at the 
ſame diſtance from the centre of the city, there 


are what the poſſeſſors of them call villas, with- 


| in the incloſure of the walls. Theſe are indeed 
rures in urbe, all is open ground about them. 
The walls themſelves are of brick, and they make 


an irregular appearance, having been patched _ 
and mended at different periods; but they are 
kept intire : there are a number of towers on 
them, and the whole has the juſt appearance of 
the old Roman incloſure. When one looks up- 


on theſe walls, of ſuch extent, and ſo repaired 


through ſuch a ſeries of ſucceſſive ages, would 
one conceive, that he who built them was ws 
OY 1 wards 
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wards a beggar? Perhaps the ſtory that repre- 
ſents the General aſking alms in his decayed age 
exaggerates the Roman ingratitude; but be that 
as it will, Belliſarius was ill rewarded. 

T have given you a Sketch of Rome. Such 
is its extent, ſuch the diſpoſition of its ſtreets, 
ſuch the fortifications, and ſuch the ground im- 
mediately within them. You will remember 
that the ſtreets are full of palaces, and the whole 
city of churches, that do honour to the modern, 
and of ruins that immortalize the old architec- 
ture; and you will have a view at once of What 
Rome 1s, and of what it was when Miſtreſs of 


the World. 1 
L ET TER LXXvill 


Have been converſing with the dead of a thou- 
ſand ages backward; I have been reading 
the arts and opulence of people whoſe names are 
no more heard of in the moſt legible and moſt 
certain characters their works, and the reinains 
of their full ſplendor. Do not 1magine that, be- 
cauſe we are in Rome, we are limited to Roman 
antiquities ; here are remains of dignity and 
ſplendor among thoſe who were at their full glo- 

ry before the Romans were a people. 
| have ſpent the morning among the ear- 
heſt of theſe; Rome abounds with obeliſks, of 
which nothing more is Roman than ſome in- 
ſcription to tell us who brought them hither, 
or who, and to what purpoſe, placed them 
where Fg ſtand, or where they ſtood. Nothing 
can 


EY 


can diſpute the claim with theſe to the earlieſt 
antiquity ; they are all of Ægyptian workman- 
ſhip, and many of them are undoubtedly coæval 
with the pyramids. The Roman emperors of 
taſte ſignalized themſelves for it by the reſpect 
they paid to theſe monuments of the primeval 
times. The labour, the expence of removing 
them from the banks of the Nile to thoſe of 
the Tiber were vaſt, the difficulty infurmount- 
able by ſpirns leſs reſolute than thoſe who un- 
dertook the taſk. Theſe were the firſt orna- 
ments of the old city: before Veſpaſian's amphi- 
theatre was thought of, or Agrippa had planned 
his Pantheon, the ſtreets and ſquares abounded 
with theſe, and the general voice declared them 
the nobleſt ornaments that could enrich them. 
It were endleſs to enumerate all that the 
modern Rome ſhews of this early ſplendor ; you 
will have ſome idea of the value ſet on them, by 
the pains it coſt to procure ſome that I have been 


2B examining, They are all of granite, one of the 


hardeſt ſtones, and one of the moſt beautiful 
in the world, and, though of this immenſe mag- 
nitude, they are intire, and each cut out of a ſingle 
ſtone. The quarries are in Ægypt, but at a 


great diſtance from the places where the pillars 


were erected in that country. It was the work 
of years, and of multitude of hands, to form 
them, and of as many to remove them. To 
have drawn the blocks to the places where they 
were to ſtand, would have been loading the car- 
' Tlages with yet more weight than their own. 
IT They were hewn at the quarry, and the ng 
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and engraving was all that remained to be done 
upon the ſpot. If it was a pride to the Ægyp- 
tian monarchs to have removed theſe immenſe 
maſſes of rock from ſo remote a part of their 
own dominions : what idea would they have 
formed of the Roman hardineſs, which ſhould 
have prompted them to carry 'em thence over 
ſeas to ſuch a diſtance !- 1 1 8 
The glorious obeliſk which ſtands at this time 
over-againſt the Lateran church was originally 
the pride of Hieropolis, ſet up at an immenſe 
expence by one of the old Agyptian kings. Con- 


ſtantine laid the deſign of getting it to Rome, | 


and he ſucceeded fo far as to get it down to 
Alexandria ; his death defeated the progreſs of 


the undertaking. Conſtantius, unwilling that ſo 


noble a deſign of his father's ſhould be fruſtrated, 
ſucceeded in the bringing it to Rome. It was the 


lading of a galley of three hundred oars, and 


when 1t arrived at Rome, was erected at one end 
of the Circus Maximus. 

I have found it impoſſible to end my gazing 
upon it. Some accident has cracked it, other- 
wiſe it is entire; the height is a hundred and 
twenty- ſix feet, including the pedeſtal; the bulk 


proportionable. Conceive ſuch a maſs of folid 


gem, for it is little leſs, wrought to this perfection 
and you will not wonder that Seneſertus is immor- 
_ talized for having ordered the work. The name 
of this king fixes the date of this piece of work- 
manſhip: it muſt have been made about the 
time of Pythagoras' s travelling into that part of 
the world, 


I have 
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I have mentioned the obeliſk of the Porta del 
Populo, 'tis the ſecond in beauty. This, as well 
as that, was dedicated to the ſun; and it is to 
the public ſpirit of Sextus Quintus that we owe 
the ſeeing them where they now ſtand. Fontana 
had the conduct of the work in erecting them in 
| theſe places. 
We are not well informed of the hiſtory of 
the others ; probably Auguſtus deſerves the ho- 
nour of having brought them to Rome ; the ſuc- 
cels at Actium gave him means and opportunity. 
I! ͤmuſt not omit to mention, among the re- 
mains of thoſe which gave me the moſt plea- 
* ſure, the broken obeliſk of the Barbarini pa- 
' lace. Urban VIII. placed it where it is, it be- 
fore ſtood in the Hippodrome, or Circus of Ca- 
racalla. The Ludoviſian gardens, the Horti 
SGalluſtii of the ancients, ſhew the remains of an- 
bother; tis in about the ſame condition with that 
of the Barbarini Palace, but has been larger: 
this has been dedicated to the moon. The obe- 
' liſk of the Piazza Navona probably ſtands where 
it originally did, this very ſpot having been of 
old the place of the Circus Agonalis. 
There are more or leſs intire remains of ſuch 


| as aſtoniſh us with their magnitude; but there 
is not leſs fund for admiration in the ſmaller. 


There 1s a little obeliſk which gives me great 
pleaſure; the ſkill of Bernini has raiſed this in 
a moſt beautiful manner upon the back of an 
clephant over-againſt la Minerva. It was found 
near the ſame place, among ſome ruins, ſup- 
Poſed to have belonged to a temple of Iſis. The 
F obeliſk 
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obeliſk of the Villa Medici is alſo an elegant one. 
The gardens of this palace take in the ſpot on | 


which there once ſtood a famous temple of the 
ſun. This Was probably firſt erected where it 
now ſtands ; *tis ſaid in the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud. Theſe ſeverally have done honour to 
the narries under whoſe direction they were let 
up; but there yet remains one to be 8 of 
in another kind of language. 

When I add that the obeliſk which I mean is 


that brought to Rome by Auguſtus, and erected | 


in the Campus Martius; when I ſay it remains, 


I have no more to ſay about it. Tis buried un. | 
der loads of earth, and ſerves for the founda- | 


tion of ſeveral houſes, paid a cobler for leave 
to deſcend into his ſtall, to ſee the only part of 
it at this time viſible. What was a glory to 


Rome, an honour to the great Auguſtus, ſhews | 


itlelf no where but as a wall of the miſerable, 
the ſubterraneous ſhed of this poor mechanic. 
O glory what art thou ! The part of it viſible in 
the face of this wall is very entire; indeed the 
hardnels of the ſtone renders it incapable of de- 
cay or of injuries. Tis a beautiful granite, and 
the figures are cut deeper and more beautifully 
on it than on any other that I have ſeen. 

This is that obehtk which Pliny tells us con- 
tained the total ſyſtem of the Ægyptian philo- 
ſophy. Auguſtus ordered the area in which it 
ſtood to be paved in figures by way of a ſnn-dial, 
and Manilius had the conduct of the work. This 
glorious remain ef the Egyptian and of the 
Roman f plendor was diſcovered in the time of 70 
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us I; but he left it as he ſound it. The great 


Bixtus who ſucceeded him, and to whom we 


owe the many monuments of public ſpirit I have 
already mentioned, was not wanting on his part 
in regard to this. He gave the chevalier Fon- 
tana his commiſſion to raiſe it; but that archi- 
tect found it, on examination, of ſo immenſe a 
weight, that he did not chuſe to riſque ſo much 
'honour and expence as were neceſſary on fo un- 


certain a ſcheme. 


The Kguyptian hiſtory and theology is en- 


graved on all theſe in their characters the hiero- 
glyphicks, and they are all of the ſame figure, 
ſuppoſed to have been given them to repreſent a 
ray of the ſun, becauſe the deity of their worſhip, 

to whom they were dedicated. But there are two 
different from all the others in this, that they 
have no characters or figures upon them. Theſe 
\ originally ſtood, one of them in Nero's Circus, 
and the other in the mauſoleum of Auguſtus. It 
was placed there as the moſt permanent. of all 
*  poilible records of his memory. Tis ſaid, by 
ſome, that the aſhes of that illuſtrious emperor 
were preſerved at the top of it, in an urn of pure 
gold; but whether that were the caſe or not, it 


certainly was erected in that place to his memory, 


and was a noble monument of the man who had 
ge Agypt. 


LETTER ERXIX. 


ROM the oldeſt of all remains of antiquity, 
give n me leave, my dear * to drop into 
the 
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the mention of what I take to be the fineſt and | 


molt perfect work of ancient times that Rome, 


and after that I need not ſay that the world, has 
to boaſt. One is aſtoniſhed to hear that Agrippe 
planned, deſigned, founded and perfected the] 
Pantheon. Lefs than an emperor has the honour 


of having begun and finiſhed the greateſt build- 


ing of the world. A private Roman was able to Þ 
leave behind him a monument of taſte and of 
expence, which ſhames the pride of kings. The | 
term ſounds oddly ; but we know that Agrippa 
was conſiderable enough, by the near relation in] 


which he ſtood to Auguſtus, and, as the merit 
of his peculiar virtues, to have coins ſtruck to 
him; an honour allowed in that time only to the 
emperor, empreſs, and their adopted children. 
The Pantheon, notwithſtanding that 1t 1s the 
fineſt and moit perfect remain of the antique, 


has undergone ſome alteration ſince it was ori- 


ginally built. So much remains of the old ſplen- 
dor, however, as to eclipſe every thing even in 
Rome. Nothing can be conceived more ſuperb 
than the great portico at the entrance: it is ſup- 
ported by fixteen pillars of beautiful granite, 
each of not leſs than five feet in diameter, and 
each of an intire piece, as are allo the pilaſters. 
The order 1s the Corinthian. Upon the frieze in 


the front there is an inſcription in very large ca- | 
pitals, to tell us that Agrippa built the edifice 


when he was for the third time conſul. 


On each ſide the entrance into the temple 


there is a large niche in the one of theſe ori- 


gaally ſtood a coloſſal ſtatue of Agrippa, and in 
tae 


and 


5 


the other one, of the ſame ſize, of his father, in- 


law Auguſtus. The portico was originally co- 
vered with Corinthian braſs; but that was taken 
away by pope Urban VIII. to make the brazen 
| pillars at St. Peter's. The covering of the roof, 
| which was of the ſame metal, met with a like 
fate; it was tranſported by one of the emperors 
to Conſtantinople. They tell me that Deſgetetz, 
a Frenchman, was at the pains to meaſure the 


| ſeveral pillars of the portico, and that he found 
| difference in their dimenſions ; but, if it be 
| fo, 'tis imperceptible to the eye, and is therefore 
of no conſequence. The grandeur 1s too vaſt to 
have the mind at leiſure to examine the accuracy. 
lt was a true French genius that could meaſure 
them, and the diſcovery was a proper reward for 


his pains. 
I mentioned to you, in a late letter, the change 


| of the face of things in Rome, from the earth of 
the hills having been waſhed down, and the low 
parts between being raiſed by it. It is no where 


ſo evident that the ground on which the modern 
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Rome ſtands is raiſed to a conſiderable height 


above that on which ſtood the ancient, as at 
this temple. There was formerly an aſcent of 
nine ſteps into the portico; but now we deſcend 


into it. The ſteps were once entirely obliterated 


by this alteration; but Clement was at the 
expence of clearing away a good deal of the 
earth in the piazza before the temple, and of 
ſhewing ſome of the old ſteps by which people 


aſcended to it. 
A brazen 
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A brazen gate opens to admit one from the 
portico into the temple itſelf, and the door- ca: 
js of one entire piece of marble. It is fifty-fex} 


in height, and nearly half as much in breadt\ 


What a block mnſt it have been to furniſh it! 
what a taſte to attempt the cutting it! what art} 


to ſucceed. 
The round figure of this temple, from which 


it is at preſent called the Rotunda, gives it 2 
very ſingular, and at the ſame time a very n 


ble look; and there is fomething very ſolem: 
and aweful in the enlightening of it, which 15 = 
done from a large opening in the crown of t. 


vault, for there are no windows. This opening 

in ſpite of all contrivances, will let in wet in bad 
weather; but 'tis of little conſequence, nothing] 
that can be injured is placed immediately under | 


it; the altars are all round the ſides. Agripp: 
dedicated it to Jupiter and all the gods; at pre- 
ſent it is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and a! 


the ſaints. There were originally ſtatues of the]! 
| heathen deities diipoled all round it: cf ow 1 
kind of workmanſhip theſe were we may guss 


by the Venus of Medicis, Which was one. At pre 


ſent the figures of ſaints and martyrs ſtand in ther 
places. We may have ſome farther idea of the] 
magnificence of this temple in every reſpect from 
another circumſtance relating to this Venus. The | | 
world has heard of the pearl which Cleopatra dit- Þ 
ſolved and drank ; the fellow to it is ſaid to have 


hung in the ear of this ſtate. 


The floor of the Pantheon is paved in the 
moſt pompous manner with marble ; not with | 
the | > 
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| the common, but the moſt coſtly kinds. In the 
centre is a vaſt round flab of porphyry, which 


has a hole through it, to let down the water from 
[ 15 the opening at top. The great altar ſtands oppo- 


ſite to the gate of the temple, and there are on 
each ſide three leſſer, taking up all the ſpace 
from the great one to the door, at regular diſ- 
tances. All theſe are placed in hollowed ſpaces 
running beyond the line of the general circle, and 
they make ſo many chapels. At the entrance of 
each there is, on either ſide, 2 noble pillar and 
pillaſters of antique yellow marble; they are of 


„the Corinthian order fluted, and the capitals and 


baſe are of white marble; they ſupport the great 


»adÞ | entablature that goes round. Above this the wall 
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is plain; but though there are no ornaments that 
project there, there are repreſentations of the or- 
ders of architecture inlaid in the marble. They 
call this part the tamburro or drum of the build- 
ing. From the top of this tamburro ſprings the 
vault. This makes the upper-half of the temple, 
adlãs the pillars and tamburrodo the lower-half. This 
is divided into quadrangular compartments hol- 
lowed, and the ribs which project between them 

terminate in the round of the opening at top. 
Between each of the altars round the ſides that 
go beyond the circle, there are others that ſtand 
within it: theſe leſſer ones have the pillars, enta- 
blature, and frontiſpiece of porphyry, the antique, 
yellow, and other rich marbles; and their flat 
parts are alſo encruſted with marble. Part of the 
encruſting marble, in ſome of the altars, had 
been taken down ; and there are, in ſome of the 
nitches, 
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nitches, only models of the ſtatues that are: 


ſtand there, but all this, as well as the great alta: 
are to be finiſhed. Clement XI. was at the pains © 
having all the marble of the building cleaned, and 
it makes a glorious appearance to this hour, 


I told you of the Frenchman who meaſured the 
pillars in front; his piddling genius Jed him to 


take the ſame pains about the floor; he found 
the difference of an inch and five wentieths of an 


inch in the different meaſures of a pavement of 


one hundred and thirty-three feet in diameter, 


You will honour the diſcoverer of ſuch an imper- | 


fection in ſuch a building. 3 
LETTER EXXX 


FI would be as particular in deſcribing every 


remain of antiquity as [ have been about the | 
Pantheon, I muſt write you volumes. I had an 


ambition to give you as diſtinct an idea as pol: 
ſible of that greateſt remain of Roman ſplendor : 


but in this light I have not done them juſtice in 


mentioning only w what there is; it is neceſſary to 
add what there was of it, ſo far as the fragments 
yet in being can diſcover to us. At the top of 
the portico was the figure of Agrippa, in a tri- 
umphal chariot : we may know what kind of 
workmanſhip was beſtowed on this by the head 
of the great man, a foot of one of the horſes, 


and a wheel of the chariot, all of braſs. Theſe 


were dug up near the Pantheon, in the days of 
Eugene VI. The two lions which are now at the 


fountain of Aquafelice, and are of the antique 
black 
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| black marble, formerly ſtood on each ſide of the 


entrance into the temple; they are curious pieces 
i bf ſculpture : and in front was a vaſt baſon of 
Porphyry, ſtill preſerved, and worthily admired 
| 5 all who ſee it. When we know what is the 
the Venus of Cleomenes, which has been preſerved 
tf from the ruins of this temple, what are we to 
nd} think of the irreparable loſs of another ſtatue, the 
an Minerva of Phidias, which once was there! A 
of ſtatue which was the ſubject of ſuch exaggerated 
er. | praiſe among all the writers of the time; which 
| = the model of all greatneſs in thoſe days, and 
Which was always produced as the great inſtance 
| # the gemus of that wonderful maſter, who 
' threw into his ſtatues more than the forms of 
N mortal creatures. This was the ſtatue concern- 
TY | ing which the orator burſt forth into the excla- 
mation, How could he deſcribe in this ſublime 
1 | manner the figure of a goddeſs, when he had 
dot ſeen her 
When am ſpeaking af what has been, but is 
no longer, I cannot but mention the other great 
work of this great man Agrippa, his baths, which 
ve are told were almoſt contiguous to the Pan- 
eon. There ſcarce remains any thing of them 
it this time. Some pillars of immenſe bigneſs 
ere many years ago dug up in a ſpot near the 
Pantheon; they were of green marble, of a 
great length, and fix feet in diameter, and each 
made out of a ſingle piece. The great baſon of 
the Porta del Populo, and it is indeed a noble 
ene, was cut out of the pedeſtal of one of theſe 
| pillars, people have ſuppoſed them to have be- 
Vol. II. 5 longed 
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longed to Nero's' baths ; but they were certain 


a part of Agrippa's. 


The martyr Bibiana has a church dedicated to 


her, which is alſo a very venerable piece of an 


tiquity. It has been called the Callucci, a woref 
ſeemingly formed from the names of Caius and 
Lucius, grandſons of Auguſtus ; and probabhf 
the temple, in the original, was dedicated w. 
thoſe two young Cæſars. Tis ſmall, and inf 
figure a decagon : tis called alſo Minerva Mel 


dicei; but it ſeems to have been a little Pantheon 


with nine altars to nine of the principal deitisf 


of the time, the door, as in the Pantheon, taking 
up the ſpace of one. The antiquity is not al 
one admires here. Bernini has left the fineſt a 
all his works in this church; tis a ſtatue of S. 
Bibiana in white marble, a piece ſecond to ven 


few modern productions of the chiſſel. Theſ 
body of the faint lies under the altar; tis in | 


vaſe of oriental alabaſter, brought from the mar 
ſoleum of Auguſtus. Cortana and Ciampilli ha 


given the hiſtory of the ſaint in fine painting i 
Ffreſco, on each ſide of the church, above tu 
pillars. They ſhew alſo with great veneratiaſ 
the ſtone to which ſhe was tied, when whippeſ 


to death. 


In the old Via Sacra, between the arch of de 
verus and the church of St. Maria and Nuo 
ſtands a portico of the ancient fabric, which h 
next to that of the Pantheon, the moſt perfect ij 
the world. It was erected by the emperor Auf 
relius to the honour of his father and mother. in 


law. There is an inſcription upon the frieze, | 
va 
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5 ſtinæ. The order 1s the Corinthian, and the 
do 
an-. 
ond admired by every body. They are of the Gre- 
cCian marble, and very perfect. The little church 
of St. Lorenzo ſtands upon part of the ground 
once covered by the temple to which this portico 
| inf belonged. Cortona has left a fine St. Laurence 
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g title to attention. It has been repaired by Seve- 
rus, and ſince his time. At preſent it is dedicated 


45 to St. Coſmus and St. Damian; but they were 


ppedlf brothers as well as Romulus and Remus; and, 


if you will believe ſome at Rome, much more 
: conſiderable people. There has been a ſort of 
| honeſty in the old popes; when they alienated 
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vaſt characters, Divo Antonino, & dive Fau- 


pillars are glorious ones. The vaſt blocks of 
marble alſo which compoſe the entablature are 


in it ; and Dominichini had left a St. Andrew, 
ne of the firſt-rate pictures in Italy ; but the 
cavalier Vanui has retouched the piece, and 


made it his own by the ſtrokes. One ſees what it 
Vas; but it is impoſſible to ſuppreſs one's indig- 
ſt od 1 
F 8 


ven! Lond temple dedicated to Romulus and Remus 


Th 


1 the Samnites, on occaſion of the conqueſt of 
: 


nation at what it is. 
| Juſt by this venerable remain ſtands the little 


# Cervilius, and once enriched with the ſpoils 


om the temple was erected. *'Tis ſmall ; but 
the early period at which it was built gives it a 


theſe temples from the perſonages they had been 
dedicated to, they always kept up ſome remem- 
brance of the original patron in the name or cir- 
cumſtances of the new one; theſe were two bro- 
ters. The temple of Hercules Alexianus was 
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dedicated to St. Alexis; that where the old Pal. 


ladium was kept, is that of Andrea in Pallara; 


the temple of Juno Matuca, is that of St. Andrea 
in Mentuccia; the Sancta Maria a Buſti Gallic 
ſtands where the Gauls that plundered Rome] 
were ſlain and buried by Camillus; and the Cur- ! 
tian Lake is now taken up by the church of Sanc-F 


ta Maria libera nos a penis inferi. 
You have been told of the remains of the tem- 


ple of Peace: I have been told of them alfo;Þ 
but what I had heard gave me no idea of what| 
they are. The temple is celebrated as the fineſt Þ 
of all thoſe of the old Rome next to the Pantheon; 
and hat I have been juſt viewing of its remains 
ſpeaks as much. Veſpaſian built it immediately] 
after the taking of Jeruſalem, and the ſpoils off 
the temple there were brought to it. The length 
of this building was three hundred feet, its breadthÞ wr: 
two hundred. It was highly finiſhed without, 
and the whole inner ſurface was covered with! 
plates of braſs gilt. The vaults of it which re. tal 
main at this time are hollowed in compartments | | 
in the manner of the Pantheon. What remains of 
it at this time conſiſts only of three of theſe great 
arches, or vaults. It ſtands near the Via Sacra; . 
and the height, the ſolidity, the excellent work:] 
manſhip of theſe remains declare the whole top 1 
have been auguſt, and finiſhed in the higheſt de- 
gree. Nor are theſe all: the noble column that 
now ſtands in the place before the church of St. 
Maria Maggiore once belonged to it; and al 
that we fee of its remains juſtify Pliny i in that] 


pompous en which he has left us of it 
The! ? 
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The temple, when intire, muſt indeed have been 
very glorious. The very ground on which it 
| ſtood was famous: it was built upon the ruins 
of Livias Portico, on the ſame ground that the 
antique Baſilic Portico of Caro ſtood upon. 
The materials were from the deſtruction of Ne- 


| ro's golden houſe. Tis not neceſſary, after 


this, to ſay they were the moſt ſumptuous. It 


| was ſupported only by eight pilaſters, each of 
which had a Corinthian pillar to anſwer it. That 

before the church of St Maria Maggiore is one 
cf them. The dimenſions of the reſt will be 
Jueſſed at, when you ſhall have heard that all 
the immenſe group which is of a piece with 
the Alexander Farneſe in the palace of that fa- 
mily, was made out of a fragment of one of 
| them. 


F: 


Among the feder ornaments of this temple 


was a figure of the Nile, with fixteen children 
about 1 it, to expreſs the number of cuhits of that 
river's riling. This was ſo conſiderable as to be 
| taken notice of by Pliny ; but if it deſerved that 
Naſt praiſe which we ſce beſtowed upon it, that 
in the pope's gardens at the Belvidere muſt be a 
copy, but a good one: Before it ſtood a coloſ- 


Jal ſtatue of Apollo. It was covered and en- 


1 nched with ornaments, and borrowed no com- 


on luſtre from the ſpoils of the Jewiſh temple. 


-þ [Chis was deſtroyed by lightning in the reign of 
{ Commodus. Much of the Jewiſh treaſure eſ- 
| Faped this conflagration ; yet it was doomed to 
another ſpecies of deſtruction : Geſneric the Van- 
8 king carried it off; but the ſhip, in which 
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the greater part of it was embarked, periſhed on | 


the coaſt of Africa. 
Rome abounds with other Pagan temples, 
and many of them are round; there are tw 


behind the church of Santa Maria Nuova, near | 


the temple of Peace, ſuppoſed to have been de. 


dicated to Serapis and Iſis. And adjoining 0 
St. Agnes, a little way without the Porta Pia, the 
Porta Viminalis of the ancients, ſtands that ded; 
cated to Bacchus. This is at preſent a very auguſt 
ruin: it has been a moſt ſuperb building. Th 
vault of this temple is ſupported on the infidÞ 
by twenty-four noble pillars. They are of the 
_ Corinthian order, and of oriental granite. Ther 
are ſeen the remains of another range of them oi 
the outſide; this conſiſted of forty, but little 
left of them. The moſaics on the roof are ex 
treamly beautiful; they are full of the ornaÞ 
ments of the deity, and vine-leaves and cluſter; 
hang from every part. There is in particular 
cart loaded with grapes in one part, a moſt ex 
cellent thing. Thele fine repreſentations hav 
been in part deſtroyed by the zealous rage of: 
cardinal, who thought them indecent as e ; 
ſuperſtitions; ; but, in many places, the miſchicÞ} 
has been in ſome degree repaired by paintings 
where the materials are knocked off. I ſaw i 
this temple a remain of the Roman indefatig:Þ 
bility in what they undertook, ſuperior, I think 
to any thing I have met with. Tis an im 
menſe vaſe, with its cover, a ſarcophagus; | 


of porphyry, and is hewn intirely out of on 5 
block; the length 1 is eight ts the breadth 1 
an 
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| and a half, the height more than four. The 
cover is two feet thick, and is alſo of one piece, 
and ſeems hewn from the ſame part of the origi- 
nal block with the body. When you have ſuf- 
| ficiently exerciſed your admiration on a veſſel of 
| this kind, cut from ſo hard a ſtone, add to it 
the wonder of its being adorned with feſtoons 
and boys in high relief, and in great abundance. 
They are not elegantly done ; but the doing 
them at all on ſuch a ſtone, aſtoniſhes and a- 
mazes one. The body of Conſtantia, daughter 
| of Conſtantine, they ſay, was depoſited in this. 
There are thoſe, and they pretend to taſte too, 
| who aſſert, that the ſarcophagus was made for 
| this purpoſe, and that the temple is no more than 
her mauſoleum ; but the work is of earlier date; 
there needs no farther confutation. 


Among the round temples built by the old 


Romans, I muſt mention alſo that of Veſta. 
| They call it at preſent the church of St. Stephano 
di Cacco. It ſtands on the banks of the Tiber. 
Numa built it near his own houſe, which was at 
the foot of the Palatine-hill. This is of the 
Pantheon kind, open at the top; the order is 


ie Corinthian ; but it has been rebuilt ſince the ori- 


YN 


ginal of Numa, probably by Auguſtus. 
Camillus founded the temple of Concord, the 


inobleſt model of the Tonic extant in Europe ; 
* 
1 The neighbourhood of the Capitol expoſed this 


5 |fler pile to repeated miſchieſs. The ſenators, 


| toward the end of the conſular ſtate, uſed to aſ- 


but this, like that of Veſta, has been rebuilt. 


ſemble i in it; and it was here ſentence was paſſed 
D 4 upon 
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upon Cethegus and Lentulus, as concerned wit 
Catiline. 

On each ſide of this building there ſtood a tem. 
ple to Jupiter; but in different capacities. Ro- 
mulus built the one to Jupiter Stator, in the 
ſpot where his people made a ſtand againſt the 
Sabines; and Auguſtus erected the other to Ju- 
piter Tonans, in conſequence of his having e 
caped a flaſh of lightning that deſtroyed a ſer- | 
vant juſt by him. This once auguſt pile is ina | 
very unfavourable place; the remains of it are | 
buried deeper and deeper every year under the | 
earth; that every ſhower waſhes down upon it 


from the hill of C ampi' doglio. The ſreeze is þ | 


yet viſible, and ſhews a fine repreſentation of | 


the thunder-bolt. The Jupiter Tonans of Laera | 


is a noble ſtructure, though not comparable to Þ 
that which immortalized Phidias, and which Þ 3 
ſtood over the portal of this temple; what is now | 
become of it none knows. We owe to Pliny alſo 
the Knowledge that there was a famous group, 
by Enſrenor, of Apollo and Diana in the arms 
of their mother. It was in the temple of con- 
cord; but no more remains of it than of the 
other. But to return to what yet remains. 


There is a noble portico of the Ionic order to þ cl. 


the temple of Fortuna Virilis. The fame order! 
is continued along the ſides; but only one half! 
of the pillar there projects from the wall: the] 
temple is an oblong. The temple of Mi— 


nerva at Athens was of this kind; but the 22 


colonnade was continued regularly all round |. 
the ſides. 2 
There 1 
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There are an antique Moſaic pavement, and 


| be pillars of different orders, worth notice in 
the Templum Pudicitiæ Patriciæ, now the church 
of St. Mary in Coſmedin; but the whole has a 


atched and irregular appearance. The Bocca 


della Verita, ſo celebrated by writers of different 


times, ſtands at an end of the portico. Tis a 
vaſt broad face in a round ſtone, the eyes, noſtrils, 


and mouth are perforated. It was originally an 


emblem of the Jupiter Ammon, and ſtood in 


his temple. Great veneration was paid to it, 
and a kind of ſacred teſt made by it in matters 
of concealed crimes. The ſuſpected perſon was 
to put his hand into the mouth, and if he roared, 
he was declared guilty; if not, innocent. The 
| tmp determined the cauſe behind; if he thought 


im guilty, he burnt his fingers with a red-hot 


iron; if innocent, he let them alone. The peo- 
| " believed it a conſtant and ſtanding miracle. 


rubretti will not allow the Bocca the honour 


of ever having belonged to Jupiter: he ſays it 
was only the covering of ſome common ſewer, 
and theſe perforations made to let through the 
| Vater. The face he will have to be of the Nile, 


and the ſuppoſed horns of Jupiter Ammon crabs 
Claws, 


The temple of Saturn, i in the Campo Vaccino, 


once alſo the Roman Treaſury, yet remains to- 
lerably entire. Tis now the church of St. Adrian; 
and the St. John of Lateran has run away with! its 
eld brazen gates. 

Upon the whole, I do not know any where to 
have met with ſuch a ſcene cf collected antiqui- 
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ties as in this Campo Vaccino; 'tis what was | 
old the Via Sacra. At one end of it ſtands par 


of the ancient Capitol, and juſt below that, | 
the arch of Septimius Serverus; along the ſide] 


ſtand the ſeveral temples I have been mentioning 
and at the other end is the arch of Titus. Cor 
ſeſs to me whether you do not wiſh yourſelf tram 
ported, even from dear England, for a fe 


vl 3: 
8 


hours at leaft, and ſet down in the midſt of th! 
moſt glorious ſcene. But I have not told you!? 


that is in ſight there. Juſt by the arch of Titup | 
is the Palatine Mount, and about it are feen th | 


remains of many palaces which ſtood in the neigt 


bourhood of that of the Auguſti. A very littÞ 
way beyond the arch of Titus appears that 


Conſtantine on one hand, and on the other ht 


amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, all the reſt meet ti 
eye together. If I took ſome pains, my de 
*, to give you before ſome general idea], 
the modern Rome, this may ſerve as ſome kin 
of image of the old. + 6&2 


LETTER LXXXI. 


Am amazed, my dear ***, how I have croude 
into ſo ſmall a compaſs as that of my laſt, ci! 
it but the bare mention of, ſo many things.! 
have done with the temples of the ancients; Þ 
think I have mentioned all of them: but the * 
are yet a number of remains of public buildingp * 
of the old Romans to be ſpoken of. The bat 
of Caracalla demand an early mention amo 
theſe ; they ſtand in the Aventine Quarter up ; 
oa the 
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| the Appian-way. There was a palace built by 


the ſame emperor, and contiguous to them ; but 
tis not eaſy now to fix the ſpot on which it ſtood. 
Many acres of ground are covered with the ruins; 


put to ſay what part of them belonged to any 
particular part of the building is impoſſible. 


Some of the fineſt antiques in Rome have been 
dug up here; nor 1s the ſtore exhauſted. The 
Farneſian Hercules was found here; the Dirce 
alſo, and many other groups and ſingle figures 
and vaſes of different kinds, particularly two 
vaſt baſons of granite, that now ſtand before 
the grand Farneſe. You have ſeen a column 
repreſented on ſome of Caracalla's coins ; it was 
erected in memory of his ſucceſs againſt the 
Britons. This column 1s yet in being; it was 
{et up at theſe baths, and it is now at Florence. 
Clement VII. occaſioned it to be carried thither. 
It ſtands in one of the principal ſtreets, not far 
from the great bridge over the Arno, What 
theſe baths were we mult learn from the accounts 
given of them by people who had ſeen them: 
theſe tell us, that between two and three thou- 
ſand people might conveniently bathe in them at 
a time; and the remains ſpeak as much. Olym- 
piodorus affirms, that there were no leſs than 
ſixteen hundred chairs of marble at theſe baths. 
The porphyry chairs at the Lateran, which have 
given occaſion to the idle ſtory of groping a new 
pope, are of the number; and the holes in their 
bottoms were for the conveniency of letting 
through the water. There was a temple to Ifis 
built alſo by Caracalla cloſe to the baths ; 'tis 

quite 
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quite loſt to remembrance; the church of St 


Sixtus ſtands over the ſpot. 

Behind the convent of St. Pietro in Vine] 
we yet ſee ſome ruins of the Baths of Titus Ve. 
paſian; but it is not here that we muſt learn wha: 


and how great they were. Under the Eſquilins 


mount I have been examining what they call th: 


Settee Sale; vaults conſiſting of nine corridor; Þ 
that are divided into two ſtories, and had viſtcs | 
cut through them, by means of ſeveral doors that] 


anſwered to one another in a right line. The: 


magnificent ruins are no more than part of aþ 
reſervoir that fiurniſhed water to the baths. Theſe þ * 


baths have been the ſtorehouſes as it were of mf 


of the fine antiques : the Laocoon of the Vaticar Þ 
In thoſe of Adrian, which are! 
not very far from theſe, the famous Antinou: Þ 
was dug; and in the year 1565, an women: | 
treaſure was found among the ruins of thoſe cf 
Titus. It conſiſted of innumerable intaglhas| 
cameos, and imal] fgures wrought 1 in agate and! 


was dug here 


other precious ſtones. 


The baths of Diocleſian take up a great de 


more ſpace even than Caracalla's; but they d. 
not make ſo auguſt an appearance. They are 


now more ruinous, and the buildings have beer 


originally more ſcattered. Forty thouſand Chr: 
ſtians, we are told, were fourteen years at wer: 


upon this vaſt fabrick, and two-thirds of them] 


murdered by fatigue and famine during the time 


Their form appears to have been an oblorg | 


ſquare, with a cupola at each angle. One ct 


thcie ſtands yet, and ſerves as a chapel to form} 
monks | 
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monks. The church of the Carthuſian cloyſter 
was part of one of the wings of this vaſt fa- 
brick. There are eight pillars of granite, which 
| ſupport it, larger than thoſe of the Pantheon. 
| They have been collected from different parts 


of the old fabric, for they are not all of a ſize. 


Some hundreds of other very fine ones, though 


not equal to theſe in ſize, have been alſo at one 


| time or other carried thence. Eighteen of the 


i  choiceſt buſts of the grand Farneſean were diſ- 
covered in a vault under this ground, by a fel- 
low who was digging the foundation of a hut 
there. Beſide the bathing-rooms, there were al- 
7 ways ſchools, academies, and noble apartments 


in theſe buildings; though, from their general 


| ule, they were called Thermæ. 


The baths of Conſtantine on the Mons Qui- 


&Þ - rinalis ſtood where now are the gardens of the 
{þ _ conſtable Colonna. I was aſtoniſhed at an im- 


menſe fragment of a Corinthian entablature 
there; 'tis cut out of one block of Grecian 
marble; the ſize amazing. 


It is aſtoniſhing that, after all the expence of 


þ © theſe vaſt buildings, there yet required another to 
make them fit for uſe. The aqueducts by which 
they were ſupplied were in general more magni- 


FE TT 


flicent and coſtly works than the baths them- 


| ſelves. The two principal of theſe were the 


1 


en Aqua Appia, and the Aqua Martia. Appius 


Claudius brought the firſt eleven miles, from 


dian Mount: remains of the work are to be 


4 


R 


+ 
_ 


| 
| 


the hills of Freſcati to the port of Caena, and 
thence carried it on under the Aventine and Clau- 


ſeen 
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ſeen there at this day. It furniſhed twenty cz. 
nals along the ſtreets of Rome; but if this ſur. þ 
priſes, what muſt be the world's aſtoniſhment x | 
the other. The Marcian had the ſprings in the] 
country of Piligni for its ſource. The imme. 


diate diſtance was thirty-five miles; but its n-! 


ceſſary turnings and windings made it no les 


than ſixty before it fell into the aqueduct th: 


conveyed it to the city, and this alone was nine 
miles in length, and carried all the way upon 
arches in the manner of an immenſe bridge | 

With what aſtoniſhment muſt one look upcr | 
the remains of ſuch a work; but they are to þ 
| palpable proofs of its having been executed, t| 


leave the fuſpicion of fable upon the writer: þ 
who have told us of it. Ancus Martius lad! 


the foundation of this wonderful work; and QF 
Marcius, prætor to Agrippa and Nerva, finiſh« | 
it. The water came in at the Eſquiline gate, 


and ſent out near them fifty canals to differen} _ 
parts of the city. This aqueduct ſupplied Dis]? 


cleſian's as the Appian did Caracalla's baths. 


and the vent-holes, which let air into the feve-f | 


ral parts of it, are yet to be ſeen in form of if 


many deep wells, on the mountains of Tagli- 


cozzi, and in other places at a conſiderable d 
tance from Rome. 3 


LETTER IXXXII. 


F T is an odd method I have taken to ſpeak} | 
of the grandeur of the ancient Rome. If? 
were an author, people would laugh to ſee me 
e . come 


(03): 


come to triumphal arches after aqueducts; but 
you muſt give me leave to think the Marcian 
work, be what will its ſubject, one of the great- 
eſt undertakings in the world. 

We are told of more than ten triumphal arches 


pf Ti that once dignified and ornamented the old 


Rome ; but there are only four of them to at- 
tract the eye at preſent, and one of thoſe hardly 
deſerves to be included in the number. Let me 
mention them to you in the order in which 1 


ſaw them. I was led by its antiquity to that of 


Titus: it is not the moſt noble or elegant of 
them; but it was the firſt. Triumphs had been 
in uſe at Rome from the very days of Romulus; 
and Camillus, Fabius, and ſome others in the 
conſular times, had perpetuated the memory of 
the nobleſt atchievements during their time, as 
Lewis XIV. has ſince done thoſe of his on the 
Porte de St. Dennis, &c. by trophies and orna- 
ments on the gates of their city, and by erect- 


ing gates on theſe occaſions. Theſe buildings 


have been confounded with the triumphal arches 
by ſome antiquaries, if ſuch as were capable of 
the blunder may be allowed that name; but un- 
doubtedly the building pompous and noble arches 
on theſe occaſions, which ſerved for no other pur- 
poſe than commemorating them, was not in cuſ- 
tom at theſe times. 

"Theſe are the arches under which the victor 
made his public entry into the city. Thoſe of 


Severus and of Conſtantine, for Gallien's, which 


is called a fourth, is worth little notice, conſiſt 


11 of each three arches, a large one in the middle, 


throu gh 
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through which the victor entered, and a ſmaller 
on each ſide. This of Titus has only one; it 
conſiſts of no more than one vaſt ſweep. With- 
in the arch there are three noble bas-reliefs ; one 
over head, and one on each fide : that on the 
left-hand, going through toward the Campo 
Vaccino, gives the true figures of the ornaments 


of the Jewiſh temple, things of which we can 


no other way have any tolerable idea: the table 
of ſhew-bread, and the golden candleſtick, of 


which we read in the Scripture, are figured 


here. The others are equally elegant, and 
highly finiſhed. _ 

The fenate and people of Rome erected the 
arch of Septimius Severus, in honour to that 
emperor, and to his ſon Caracalla : it ſtands at 


the very entrance of the Campo Vaccino, part 


of the old Via Sacra. We are not to confound 


this with the portico of Severus, mentioned by 


the old authors. The victories and triumphs 
of that emperor were recorded we find upon 
that, as they are upon this arch; but there is 
now no remain of that ſtructure, nor have we {© 
much as a guels at the part of the city in which 
it ſtood. 1 

There have been, as I obſerved, people who 


have confounded porticos and triumphal arches; Þ * 
but I need not again put you in mind of their 


difference. The arch of Severus has ſuffered leſs 


on the outſide, and in the building in general | 
than that of Titus; but it is ſingular that the bas- | T 
reliefs in that of Titus though ſo much older, are | 
better preſerved. Spartianus has ſuſpected, 2 | 
| dne 
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the bas-reliefs and ornaments which appear up- 
on this arch were brought ſrom ſome more anci- 
ent ſtructure. He thinks them too good for the 
time of Severus; but this is without all foundation. 
There are filver coins of Severus, on the reverſe 
of which is this arch as a new work; and it is e- 
vident, on the ſlighteſt inſpection, that the orna- 
ments muſt have been cut on purpoſe for the places 
jn which they ſtand ; one diſtinguiſhes that they 
don't fit, in places where it is otherwiſe. We ſce 
this moſt obviouſly indeed in the arch of Con- 
ſtantine; the ornaments of that noble pile were 
in great part brought from Trajan's forum, and 
we may tee where they have been cut to bring 
them in, and where they are not enough for their 
place : but more. than all this, the ſulyects of 
theſe are incidents in the reign of Severus; there 


, muſt have been a ſpirit of prophecy in any body 


that could have deſcribed them thus at an car- 


her time. 


The victories of Geveriia over the Parthians 


and Armenians, and the vanquiſhing Albinus, 
his rival in the empire, were the principal occa- 


ſion of this triumphal arch; but when we recol- 
I<& the ſituation in which he muſt have ſtood with 
his ſubjects, we are not to look upon its being an 


act of the ſenate and people, however pompouſly 
' thoſe words may ſound as proof that it was an 
act of their choice. Severus did not want good 
qualities; but even his gratitude to the Antonine 
family, who had raiſed him from nothing, could 
not be pleaſing to the people, who hated Com- 


odus, and with reaſon, when it urged him to 
cauſe 


. 


employ the artiſts of that time in what appen 
now as parts of its ornaments. In Trajan's tim: 


666) 
cauſe divine honours to be paid him. Beſide, the 
cruelty of his nature muſt have rendered love þ 
impoſſible; the number of Patrician families he 
deſtroyed, muſt have made him odious to the 
reſt; and the throwing the bodies of Albinus' 
wife and children into the Rhone, after he had 


murdered them, was a method of extirpating 


the race that ſullies all his glories. | 

Conſtantine's arch is vaſtly the fineſt of the 
three. It conſiſts of a great opening in the mic. 
dle, and a ſmaller on each ſide, in the manner!“ 
of that of Severus. It ſtands near that of Titus 
and when the eye is at firſt carried from one «| 
them to the other, the latter makes but a pect 


figure; but, on cloſe examination, there 1s :Þ | 
purity and uniformity 1 in that of Titus that charm 


me. I do not ſet it at all upon a level with thr | 
of Conſtantine in grandeur ; but 'tis entire anc} 
regular: and the beauty and magnificence 
the other are in ſome degree loſt upon me, wherÞ 


I ſee them the effect of a kind of botchwork Þ 


Another thing that hurts me extremely in thi: N 


ſplendid edifice is, the vaſt difference betuect “ 


the ſtyle of the old and that of the later work | | 
It is chiefly made up of the parts of Trajan“ 
forum, which ſtood where his pillar now ſtand: 


but the neceſſity of compleating ſome par: . 
of the arch where the materials were dieß 


rent, and the equal neceſſity of adding ſom ] 
part of the ſtory of the emperor to whoſe he“ 
nour it was erected, made thoſe who erected !| | 


ſculptur 


CS „„ 
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ſculpture flouriſhed ; in Conſtantine's it was at 
a low ebb; and conſequently one eaſily diſtin- 


guiſnes the work of that time from the reſt, and 


is vexed at the apparent inequality. Whatever 


immediately regards Conſtantine's ſtory is in- 


| deed poor in the greateſt degree; what was of 
the Time of Trajan is as remarkably auguſt. 


You will diſtinguiſh nothing of this in the 
print of the arch. Roſſi, Conſtantine is much 


| obliged to him, has made his miſerable has- 
reliefs as pompous and as elegant as Trajan's; 


but this is not the firſt proof I have had that 


there is no way to form any idea of theſe things 
but by ſeeing them. What gave me moſt 
\ offence was, to ſee Trajan's victories forced in 
to do honour to Conſtantine. There are two 
- pompous inſcriptions I took notice of addrefled 
to Conſtantine; they are, Libertori urbis, and 
Fiundatori quietis. They are written over bas- 


reliefs, and theſe are underſtood to repreſent the 


actions by which the emperor merited thoſe 
titles. The inſcriptions are indeed to Conſtan- 
tine; but the figures and the ſtory belong to him 
wjho had the honour of the original. Tis eaſy 
do ſee the fragments not entire ſculptures that 
ſtand under them. A long bas-relief, which was 
entire, was cut into four parts, to adorn this 

arch, and theſe are two of the pieces. The ſtory. 
' | was the victory of Trajan over the Dacians. 
| | Theſe two pieces of it are within the middle arch; 
the other two are on the outſide, one at each 
end; but theſe have no inſcription. To a man 


me ö . 8 5 
o fond of antiquities as I am, you need not 


wonder 
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wonder this butchery and miſappropriation wa; 


hateful : it not only diſguiſes, it deſtroys all th: | 
uſe of the ſtudy. „„ | 
There was originally a figure in a triumph; 
chariot, drawn by eight horſes of braſs gilt, © Þ . 
the top of this arch. This noble piece of per- 
dor had originally belonged to Trajan's forum; ! 


the Goths long ſince carried it off as plundy, 


and have prevented all farther miſtakes on that Þ 
head. We have not only tradition for this, me-! 
dals ſtruck on the occaſion ſhew, that feveral of 
the triumphal arches had originally ſuch orna- Þ 
ments on them; nor indeed can any thing be 
more in character. 1 5 
The deſtruction of theſe glorious remains 


gives me allo a ſenſible pain. There are many 


fine and noble ſtatues hre that want the heads 
Lorenzo of Medici, he that murdered duke Alex. 
ander, was the author of this other butchery: 


he did it in favour of a collection, before the 
fineſt in the world ; but he was baniſhed Rome 
for doing it. It was in theſe days, however, that 
the deſtruction began. I caſt my eye upon a 


part of an elegant cornice, brought from Tra- 
jan's forum, and uſed in the building this arch 


as a common ſtone : 'tis in that part of the wall 


next the amphitheatre : the plain fide 1s turned 
outwards ; but on that there are ſome letters of 
the inſcription; we ſaw the wrought part in 4 


room within. 


LET TER 
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LETTER LXXXIII. 


Cannot paſs from the mention of the trium- 
phal arches better than to that of thoſe co- 


jumns which were erected for the ſame purpoſes, 
and ſerved to commemorate the ſame kind of e- 
vents. It was butlate in the empire that the arches 
became in uſe; theſe columns were much earlier. 
The two greateſt things of this kind that ever the 
world ſaw, or probably ever will ſee, are at this 
time in Rome; and, excepting the ſides which 
face the Tramontane Wind, are very perfect. 
They are the Trajan and Aurelian columns; the 
latter, from the dedication to Antoninus, com- 
| monly called the Antonine. They are both of 
white marble, and may be, with juſtice, called two 
of the nobleſt antiquities of Rome. There is ſome- | 
thing very auguſt in the manner of building of 
| theſe Columns. The ſhaft of Trajan's is more 
than twelve feet in diameter at the bottom, and 
more than ten at the top; and yet the blocks of 
| marble with which it is built are ſo large, that there 
is no where a joining ſeen in the breadth; one 
block always does it in each front. But it is not 
in the ſhafts that the largeſt ſtones are ſeen; the 
| plinth of the baſe in Trajan's pillar is one- and- 
twenty feet ſquare, and in | Antonine's it is eight- 
and- twenty feet, and yet one ſtone does it in each. 

All the way up it is the ſame; theſe immenſe 
blocks of marble cut into form, are piled up 
one above another all the way, till the pillar is 
| carried to its height. 


The 
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The outſides of both are covered with figures, . 


carried in a continued ſpiral, running all the Þ 


way from the bottom to the top; and within Þ 
theſe is hollowed out of the ſolid ſtone a ſtair. Þ 
caſe, winding in the ſame ſpiral form round a 
newel, or ſolid pillar, of the ſtone, left for 
that purpoſe. The windows, or openings, that 
give light to the ſtair-caſe, are finely contrived, Þ 
They are very ſmall on the outer ſurface, that 
they may not intrench upon the bas-relief ; but 
they are widened all the way inwards, ſo that Þ 
they each diffuſe very conſiderable light, and 
the ſtair-caſe is, upon the whole, very well en- 


lightened. 


I have occaſionally mentioned to you the riſe Þ 
of the earth in the modern Rome, and its ef. 
fects; the place where this monument ſtands Þ 
was more than any other ſubject to it: beſide Þ 


the common accident of earth waſhed down, the 


ruins of that vaſt pile, the Trajan forum, had add- Þ 
ed greatly to it here. The pillar was buried to 
the height of twenty feet in this accumulation cf 
earth and rubbiſh ; but they have cleared away 
a ſpace about it, and walled it in, to prevent ne- 
miſchief, and we now ſee the column entire, the! 


ground being clear to its bottom. 


The Trajan pillar has been in the general fine | 
ly preſerved, the bas-reliefs are noble beyond al 
expreſſion : the prints of them are too common 
to ſuffer me to enter into the particulars ; but of 
this you may be aſſured, they convey little more 


than the ſubject; the workmanſhip is not to be 
conceived otherwiſe than by ſeeing it. 


The 
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The Antonine pillar contains the acts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius ; but, by one of th inſcriptions it 
appears to have been dedicated to his "ather-in- 
law Antoninus Pins, It has wt been fo well 
preſerved as the Lian, One fide of it in par- 
ticular has been damaged by fire ; but the fa- 
mous figure of the Jupiter Pluvius, alluding to 
the ſtorm which gave him a ſignal victory againſt 
ſuperior numbers, and which was looked upon 
to be a miracle in his favour, is fully preferved. 


\ Tis at once one of the greateſt and moſt perfect 


pieces of the antique ſculpture we have. There 
is a more than mortal grandeur in the counte- 
nance, and indeed a greatneſs in the whole 
figure, that aſtoniſn and ſurpriſe all who have 


any degree of taſte or judgment. 


On the Monte Citorio there lies another co- 


E lumn, different in many reſpects, indeed, from 


theſe ; but not without its beauty and grandeur. 


lt was dug up in the time of Clement XI. and 


has the name of Colonna Citeria generally given 
it, from the place where it lies; for it has never 


been erected. The ſhaft is of one intire ſtone, 
a a granite, well cut, and of a beautiful colour; 
there are no figures on it; tis only a plain column. 
The pedeſtal conſiſts alſo of a ſingle ſtone, and 


on one ſide has an inſcription, declaring that it 


Was dedicated to Antoninus Pius, by Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, his adopted ſons. 


9 


- 


3 
; 
4 


* 
* 


The letters are large capitals, and in braſs; they 


are cemented into the ſurface of the ſtone, but 
they riſe alſo ſome little way above it. On the 
other three ſides are bas-reliefs ; that on one ſide 

repreſents 
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repreſents the apotheoſis of Antoninus and Faufi. þ 


na. They are carried up to heaven by a genius 


having in one hand a globe, with the figures c 
the Zodiac on it; the moſt conſpicuous is tha: 


which marks the time of the emperor's death. 


a ſerpent crawls round the globe, and above there | 


are two eagles. Rome is repreſented below, ir 


form of a woman in a diſconſolate poſture, one! 


of the eagles looks toward her, the other toward; 


the emperor. At the other corner below is a 
woman ſitting, and holding an obeliſk; an em-! 
blem of eternity. This is the fide on which the 


principal pains have been beſtowed : the other 
two repreſent no more than the funebris decurſio 
of the ſoldiers, as marching round the Rogus; 
but the Rogus itſelf is not expreſſed there. The 
apotheoſis is much better done than theſe ; but 
even that has nothing of the elegance or grandeur 
of the figures of the other columns: 'tis but a poor 
piece in compariſon with thoſe. NR, 

| * * * 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


Am almoſt in tears when I fit down to write 

to you of Veſpaſian's amphitheatre. The re- 
mains, the little remains which appear of it at 
this time, ſhew it to have been one of the great- 
eſt buildings in the world. When I lament its 
fate, Iam more incenſed at the means of it. Would 
you imagine that there could be greater enemies 
to the remains of Roman ſplendor than war and 
fire, than conquerors and barbarians ! * 
Fa ere 


N 
There are popes. What the fires under thoſe 
commanders ſpared ; what the Goths and Van- 

dals left untouched, the holy fathers have de- 
. ſtroyed. We have not wanted inſtances of fools 
| who have done this out of piety as in the tem- 
| ple of Bacchus, where the figures, ſome of the 
| fineſt of their time, have been deſtroyed, be- 
cauſe they regarded Pagan ſuperſtition. But the 
deſtruction I lament on this occaſion is of ano- 
ther kind: tis the indulgence of popes to their 
| nephews, which has given leave to pull down 
| works of the old Romans, never to be enough 
| admired, in order to build palaces out of the 
materials. 

There is hardly a 155950 prince whoſe villa 

has not been erected on the ruins of ſome Ro- 

man building. This has been the fate of the 
| Coliſeum, the amphitheatre of Veſpaſian, be- 
fore called the Coloſſeum, from a coloſſal figure 
of Apollo, of a hundred and twenty feet high, 
that ſtood before it. Paul III. gave the per- 
miſſion to this deſtruction in favour of his ne- 
phew, who built the grand Farneſe. Angelo 
adviſed him to it; Angelo, who was impatient 
s ſee a work of earlier time ſtanding, in com- 
| Parilon of which all his own were poor. 
The amphitheatre was an oval building; it 
conſiſted of four arches, one over anothcr, each 
ſupported by eighty large piles or impoſts: and 


5 

he ſeats that ſurrounded the arena were capable of 

holding between eighty and ninty thouſand per- 
ns at their eaſe. Veſpaſian begun, but Ti- 


bus finiſhed and dedicated it. 'Diocleſian is 
Vor. II. E obliged 
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may, to Martial for doing him honour ab 
but he had no ſhare in the building. It ha 
hk one of the moſt auguſt and immeriſe work: 
of any period of time: at preſent the little the 
remains of it declares as much. It is eaſy to con. 


ceive what a quantity of materials it muſt hay 
conſiſted of, when we find that long before tl: 


Farneſe built out of it, the Romans, ſo lone 


ago as in the time of Theodorick, repaired ther Þ 


walls with ſtone brought from it. The lowe 


ſtory is at preſent in a great meaſure buried, an 


what remains of the reſt is only a few vaſt arch 
People have dug about it, and diſcovered tha 


the aſcent to it was by ſteps. The arches wer: 


all ornamented with ſtone-work within, and ther. 
are ſtill the remains of it on ſome of them. Th: 
ſeats are gone; but the ſlope on which they wer 
placed remains. The ſtone of which it ws 
built was the I 1burtine of the ancients; tis 90 
a fine one, but a very durable. The outſide 
about one half is intirely gone; but that of ih 
other half is intirely ſtanding up to the top. 
The body of the amphitheatre behind the ſc: 
conſiſted of galleries, divided all along the mit 
dle by a row of pillars, ſo that they appeais 
double. Each gallery went quite round tit 
building, and there were four ſtories of then 
Three of theſe were properly porticoes of tit 


Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders; the ul 


permoſt is adorned with pilaſters of the Cor 
thian or Compoſite order, and is lighted by wi 
dows in the wall between the pilaſters, and 1 
laid open as the other three are. 


Nic 
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Some parts of the galleries are yet intire, with 

the ſeveral communications between them: and 

| the ſeats by the vomitoria, or months of the paſ- 

iges, through which the crowds of people paſſed 

in to the ſhews, and the other parts that are ſtand- 

ing. give us a grand idea of the whole when the 
WF cle was compleat. Some of the fornices alſo, 
he places where the wild beaſts, and the ſlaves 
'Þ who were to encounter them, were kept, are yet 
['Þ intire ; they ſtand under the ſeats. 
The part of this amazing ſtructure which is 
jet ſtanding is but a morſel of the whole; and 
| * this is ſtrangely damaged; the ſtones are full 
er holes, dug in them by the Romans them- 
klres, when poor enough, after the conqueſts 
che Goths and Vandals, to ſteal out the iron 
tramps and bolts that faſtened the ſeveral pieces, 
tr the fake of the metal, and of the lead that 
trxed to fix them there. 

In what contempt muſt we, my dear e, 
ld our playhouſes, when we caſt an eye upon 
de ruins of the Roman. Marcellus's theatre, 
Guile purpoſely for the repreſentation of dramatic 
eces, was capable of containing ſixty thouſand 
Pople. Tis undoubtedly the nobleſt pile that 
Fer was or ever will be erected on the occaſion. 
Augustus built it, in honour to the young Mar- 
Fllus, ſon of his ſiſter Octavia, and declared 
Fir of the Roman empire. The orders of 
Wich it was compoſed are the Doric and the 
mc, the Doric was not much in uſe at Rome, 
; : t it has a fine effect in this building. Octa- 
1's portico was adjoining to this: the greateſt 
E 2 maſters 
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maſters of Greece had made ſtatues for thi; 


theſe are gone, but a part of the building is let 


and the remains of the theatre are very noble 
and in a very fair condition. 


Tis odd that there are no remains of Pc. 


pey's theatre. I have examined with great car: 


the place where it ſtood, but find nothing a 
them. Others have fared no better who har 


employed more time as well as great abjiliticz 


in the ſearch. That it was in the Campo d 
Fiere is certain: 'twas here that the noble ati: 


of Pompey was dug up; that ſtatue, probabl, 

at the feet of Which Julius Cæſar fell; for i 
was here he was killed, not-in the Capitol: Ap 
pian and-Plutarch prove the common ſtory fall 


A blackſmith and a ſhoemaker claimed equi 


ſhares in this ſtatue, which is now the noble 


ornament of the palace of Spada. It lay unde 
a common wall, half in the ground of the on | 
half in that of the other : the head was going pl 
to be {awed off as the property of one, the leg 
as that of the other; the trunk was to have ben; 
left under the wall. A cardinal, who heard ea 


the accident, bought out the Shares of bot!, 
an i a 4's 


L ET TER IXXXV. 


HERE remains nothing of the antiqi 


ties with which the ancient Rome has er 
riched the modern to be ſpoken of but therÞ#! 
mauſoleums and ſepulchres; but this aloe 


would furniſh ſubject for volumes. I think ther 
| N * 
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Is no part of the architecture of theſe reputed 
| times that more beſpeaks their genius and their 
N k! OW ledge. 


All the avenues to Rome for ſome diſtance before 


| we arrive at the gates, are covered with the re— 
| mains of ſepulchres, tombs, and mauſoleums, 
-@ The cuſtom was to bury by the ſides of their 
Jays; and hence the old cuſtom of beginning 
| evitaphs and inſcriptions on them, with Siſte 
| yiator, Stop traveller; a method ſtill continued, 

| though the occaſion «i it is loſt. One ſees them: 
in all kinds of forms and ſhapes ; but there is 
an air of grandeur in them all: and the finiſhed 
| moſaics, ſtuccos, and paintings, with which we 
ſee they were originally decorated, ſhew that 
they could only belong to the great among the 
people One every now and then diſcovers fome 
temain of this kind among them; but no part 
of the works of their times are ſo much decayed. 

None of the Roman works have indeed been fo 
Eplundercd as theſe: 'tis hence the world has 
been ſtocked with that vaſt abundance of - 
Edols, urns, lachrymatories, as well as buſts, 
kameos, itaglios, and every other kind of trea- 
fire that ons ſees among the collectors. The 
paintings are in moſt quite decayed ; but, 'till the 
tim: of Clement XI. there was one, the Sepul- 
Crum Naſonum, on the Flaminian-way, that was 
Fornamented with a great many, and thoſe in 
Fry fine order. This noble monument was at 
that time a harbour for thieves and robbers; 
And there was no way of preventing this but by 
Falling it up. The next in merit to theſe were 


E. 3 thoſe 
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thoſe of the pyramid of Ceſtius, ſhut up on the 1 


ſame occaſion. 
You will form ſome idea of what theſe ſepul. 


chres were, when J have told you that erected u 
Cecilia Metella was, in the civil wars betwes Þ 
the Orſinis and Colonnas, uſed as a fortre{: 
nor will you be ſurpriſed at this, when you lean f 
that the walls were twenty-four feet thick. TB 
famous monument ſtands upon the Appian-war, Þ 
where indeed there are more of them than «|Þ 
all the reſt. In the frieze that went round this { Þ 
pulchre there are a number of bulls-heads, join« Þ 
by feſtoons ; theſe ſerved to commemoratc thi 
pompous ſacrifice, a hecatomb, a feaſt f 
hundred oxen offered on this occaſion as a pen 


of the funeral ſolemnities of the lady only t 
Proſerpine. The name of Teſte de Bocce, hi 
which this ſepulchre is commonly called, is giver 
in alluſion to this feſtoon. 7 

On the Appian-way I have obſerved there ar: 


alſo a multitude of other auguſt and noble m- 


numents; we hear them very familiarly ca!lzc 
aſter the names of Cethegi and Servili, . the Let 
tuli and Scipios; but this is arbitrary. Peopt 


who are fond of having ſome name by which t Þ | 
call them, have given them any illuſtrious on: 
that came uppermoſt, This to Cecilia is indecd 
appropriated beyond diſpute, by the inſcription 
which is in vaſt capitals, Cæciliæ Q. Cretici E 
Metellæ Craſſi; but for the reſt, no ſuch teſt! . 
mony remains of whom they belonged to. The 
who broke open and ravaged them, had the god 
and the filver, and the precious ſtones Which 

| | Vert © 
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| were buried in them more in their eye than the 

| enquiry after the perſon to whoſe memory they 

were erected; and conſequently while theſe have 

peen preſerved with the utmoſt care, the inſcrip- 
tions have been deſtroyed and forgotten. 


The ground of the Monte di Grano, 'tis a 


little wide of the road that goes to Freſcati, 
and jult without the walls of Rome, was opened 
rather by accident than with any particular de- 
ſign, in the pontificate of Urban VIII. The 


tomb of Alexander Severus was at this time diſ- 


covered, where it had been not by chance but 
purpolcly buried under the earth. At preſent 
it makes no figure on the outſide; but I had 
great pleaſure in examining the cell that held 


the aſhes of ſo excellent a prince. The peaſant, 


| whoſe ſpade fell upon the ſacred vault, found at 
the farther end of it the ſarcophagus in which 
were contained his aſhes, and thoſe of his mo- 
ther. No inleription pointed out to whom the 


remains belonged; bnt there was much more than 


| ſcription for it. On the ſarcophagus there was 
a noble bas-relief, the ſtory Severus's expedition 
into Perſia; and, on the lid, two figures of the 
fineſt workmanſhip, and ſufficiently like in face 
to be known for his and his mother's. 


| ſaw the ſarcophagus in the court belonging 


do the Conſervadori, and went out of my intend- 


ed road to enquire after the famous Lachry- 


matory found in it. *T's one of the fineſt pieces 
of antique workmanſhip extant : 'tis of one in- 
tire agat; the figures on it allude to Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander the Great: *tis in the 


N Barberini 
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Barberini collection. It has been ſuppoſed an 
urn; but ' tis too ſmall. 

It appeared odd to me, at firſt ſight, that the 
Romans ſhould have buried a prince, fo dear to 
them, in ſo clandeſtine a manner; but it muſt 
have been for fear of Maximine his murderer 
and ſucceſſor. * T's ſingular in the tory of Se. 


verus, that he preſerved the buſts of Abraham 


and of our Saviour in his Lararium, his private 
chapel. His mother was a Chr: ſtian; ; but we 
are not to conclude from the one of theſe that he 
was ſuch. He ſeems to have preſerved them only 
as remembrances of great and good men ; for 
they ſtood 1n company with that of Orpheus, 
and, what 1s itil] ſtranger, of Apollonius. 

'11s odd that, excepting this ſingle and ob- 
ſcure monument, there is not, without the walls 
of Rome, any Known burying- -place of any ef 
the emperors; and within the walls only two, 
thoſe of Adrian aud Auguſtus. 

The mauſoleum of Adrian, afier the Dons 
mids, deſerves ihe title of the nobleſt ſtructure 
in the world. It ſtood in the Horti Domitii of 
old Rome; and if we look into the accounts of 
its ſplendor or dimenſions, we ſhall be amazed. 
The circumference it took in ſeemed intended 
for a town, rather than a tomb. Enquire for | 
at preſent, and you find it under the name of the 
caſtle of St. Angelo; it was too maſſy a built. 
ing to be loſt and decayed. Alexander VI. 
turned it into a fortreſs, as one of his predecel- 
ſors had that of Metella before. Antonirus 


Pius dedicated this immenſe and ſuperb ſtructure 
| . 10 
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Et his predeceſſor's remains. Adrian died at 
Fase, and the firſt reſting-place of his remains 
yas at Cicero's villa, near Puzzolo: his ſuc- 
cer removed them hither; but 'tis to Antoni- 
nus's own taſte and tpirit that we are to aſcribe 
the honour of the ſtructure. He built it in his 
 Ffe-time, and ſeemed to intend it as the rival of 
that ſuperb edifice which Auguſtus had raiſed to 
the Julian family. At preſent tis of ule to the 
| pontificate : there runs a long corridor from 
the Vatican to it, and the popes uſually retire to 
it in any commotion. There are at this time 
two peacocks of brats, and an immenſe pine- 
apf le of the ſame metal, preſerved in the Bel- 
videre Zudens : they were or! ginally part of the 
E ornaments of this ſtately edifive. They are ſup- 
E poſed to have belonged to the monument ſaid to 
5 been the Scipios; but this is conjecture 
quite unſupported. _ 
| The mauſoleum of Auguſtus, which could 
create an emulation in Adrian to rival it in that 
zmazing ſtructure we have juſt mentioned, re- 
mains at preſent but in a very ruinous condition; 
tis a rotunda, and is of a very conſiderable ex- 
tent; but its elegance was its character, not its 
| ben ; the vaulted roof of which we 
are told ſo much is at this time deſtroyed, but 
| the walls remain quite round, and ſhew enough | 
of that magnificence and elegance that once 
ennobled it, to juſtify all its praiſcs. Auguſtus 
built it as a repolitory for the remains of Julius 
Cæſar: it became afterwards the burial- place of 
the Auguſt : at preſent the walls ſurround a 
F E 5 garden. 
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garden. This is the uſe to which the whole 
area within is now put. 

The ſepulchral chambers in which the ut: 
were placed go round the outſide in three ſtorie. 
and there is a great deal of the old opus reticy. 


latum ſeen in them; and there yet remain ſon: 


ſtatues, an Ficulapius i is one, and a Copia an. 


other. At the entrance into this ſepulchre ther Þ 
were originally two obeliſks ; we are not at :Þþ 
loſs to know what they were. One of then! 
ſtands before the church of St. Maria Maggi::: 


at this time. 

It will be impoſſible to cloſe an account of fe 
pulchral monuments left us by the hands 
the old Romans, without mentioning the met 
ſingular of them all, and thoſe which be th: 
moſt . durable, the pyramid of Ceſtius. This 
from its figure, will laſt longer than any of th 
famous remains I have been deſcribing. The; 


are all decaying apace, that is, intire, and vil 
Continue ſo. 'Tis an imitation of the old Ægyp-· Þ 


tian vanity: 'tis built of white marble, an! 


ſtands half within and half without th: 


wall of Rome, near the Porta Tergemina 


Alexander VII. was at the expence of taking away Þ 
the earth from about its baſe, with which, ml 2 
that time, it had been in great part buried; "and | 

in this digging were diſcovered the two pillar | 
which now ſtand at its two corners within the 
wall. They lay along under the earth near its 


"baſe. 


It will be judged an omiſſion too, f I omit Z 


the mention of Nexo's monument without the 


gates, 4 


13 


9 


gates. Your own candour will not excuſe a 


1 negligence, as it will appear, of this kind, unleſs 


you have already heard what I am fully aſſured 
of, that it 18 an impoſition. What 1s called by 
this name is on the Flaminian-way, about a mile 
from the city; but there is not the leaſt foundation 
for believing that it belonged to that emperor, 


The mauſoleum of the Domitian family is the 


place where he was doubtleſs buried, and that 
was within the walls of the city, on the Pineian 
Mount: but I have told you already all is con- 


ſecture on this head with regard to thoſe tombs 
which are without the walls of Rome. 
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Have ſeen the Vatican, and I would, if it 
were poſſible, give you tome idea of the 


| amazement and pleaſure I had in the ſight of 
it. You muſt not imagine that I mean by this 


exordium to deſcribe the Vatican to you as the 
fineſt building in the world. Tis one of the 
largeſt, but of all that I have ſeen the moſt ir- 


| ' regular. It conſiſts of a heap of buildings put 


together at different times, by difterent popes, 


and with different taſte and judgment. What is 
good in it, is rendered bad by the things near it; 
Phat is auguſt, mean becauſe not regular. 


No building was ever leis calculated to ſtrike 


a perſon in the approach: the entrance is very 
Poor; but it muſt be confeſſed that ſome of the 
|. Courts are very fine and noble. There are in 


ſome 
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ſome ef them rows of porticoes one over anc. 
ther very magnificent. What the palace wants 
in regularity, it has in extent. The rooms are 
not leſs than twelve thouſand in number, aud 
the furniture ot ſome of them is called, and is, 
ineſtimable. 

I have met with nothing comparable to the 
vaſt picture preſerved here; the battle of Con. 
ſtantine with Maxentius. All other pictures of 
the kind are poor to it; but this is ſaying line 
Objects of this aſtoniſhing kind admit of ng 
compariſon from any thing of their own kind 
The deſcriptions of the battles in Virgil, nav, 
thoſe in Homer, come ſhort of the greatncl. Gt 
action, number of combatants, and varie 
incidents of this. Tis a freſco of prodigi: 
extent; the deſign is Raphael's, the Segen 9 
by Julio Romano. Raphael has ranſacked th: 
5 and the Antonine pillars, and every other 
bas- relief of the old Roman times, for a v ariet 
of arms and weapons for his combatants ; ard 
he has added infinitely to what he found ther: 
from the ſtore of his own genius. There is ths 
largeſt field, and the greateſt number of figure, 
that ever met in one piece; and the confution i 
grand in the higheſt degree, while the oldie: 
will as much admire the diſproportion of the tuo 
armies. 

The ſame inimitable maſter has enriched o 
ther apartments of the Vatican with pieces col: 
taining the ſtory of Conſtantine, Attila, and 
Charlemain. The ſchool of Athens by his hand 
is another of the prodigies of the Vatican; bur 
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| though all are fine, it is not in all that he has 
had opportunities of ſhining in this divine and 
aſtoniſhing manner. 
Vou would hardly imagine any thing could 
diſpute the prize with the pictures of this ma- 
| ter; but if there be any thing that can, the Va- 
tican has the honour to ſhew it; and it is the 
laſt judgment, in the chapel of Sextus IV. This 
| is by Michael Angelo. I declare to you, that, 
| while I ſtood before it, my blood was chilled, 
| and I felt as if all was real, and the very ſound 
of the painted trumpet had pierced my deafened 
cars. It will appear odd to mention faults in ſo 
| great a compoſition as this, and yet it is not 
| without them. The faces expreſs paſſions of the 
| ſtrongeſt kind, and that ſo ſtrongly, that they 
communicate them to all who look upon 'em ; 
but the bodies are all of too ſtrong and maſculine | 
an appearance. The ſtrength of a Farneſian Her- 
| cules is {een in the finews of every one of the 
men; and for the women, they are quite out of 
nature, too robuſt for any thing that is in that 
ſex. The face of our Saviour carries a dignity 
that words cannot deſcribe ; only his penſil was 
formed for deſcribing it. There is a mixture of 
ſcverity and ſweetneſs in it, that one would 
think he muſt have gone to heaven to ſee, who 
painted them. Re, | 
The pictures of the Vatican are numberleſs; 
but, after theſe, it were impertinent to praiſe 
them: whatever can be ſaid of pictures muſt be 
due to theſe. The ſtatues and other antiques in 
che court of the Vatican, adjoining to the Belvi- 
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dere, are a treaſure beyond all price, and as much 
beyond deſcription. Here is preſerved the I. 
coon and his ſons, dug up at the Baths of Tir 


Veſpaſian, the work of the three great Phædian 


ſculptors, celebrated by Pliny, and the admirq 
tion of the whole world. e 
Apollodorus, one of the three who joined 
their whole force in the Laocoon, finiſhed alone 
the Antinous of the Belvidere, the ſtatue which 
diſputes, among People of the firſt taſte, the 
prize with the Apollo. The means of the com- 
pariſon are open: both the ſtatues itand in the 
ſame ſquare, and they are equally perfect : both 
are of male figures, and both of the fame age 
the ſtature is much the fame, and both ſeem 11 
have been intended as models of perfection in 
the human frame. . There 1s a ſuperiority in the 
air of the Apollo; but the ſubject is to be cal- 
led in on that occaſion. The ſculptor, if he was 
able, could not wiſh to give the divine air and 


majeſty of the god to his youth, who was but a 


mortal. 

We hear the writers of taſte ſay, that there is 
ſomething of an air more than mortal in the fi- 
gures of the deities by the old ſculptors; and in- 
deed one ſees it: in all other reſpects I think the 
Antinous is equal to the Apollo; but in the lat- 
ter, there is an air of majeſty and command in 
the face, and a lightneſs in the whole figure, 
that makes you forget that it is marble. It is the 
attitude that does this ; but/'tis ſo finely done, 


that you ſeem to ſee the figure treading on the 
| air, 


al 
as 
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air, or ſcarce weighing down ſome light cloud, 
as he ſtands upon it. a 
| The Torſo, ſuppoſed to be the trunk of an 
Hercules, is the next wonder in this place. The 
| proportion and muſcles are here in a perfection 
never to be met with elſewhere ; what muſt this 
ſtatue have been, when intire! The Cleopatra, 
the two Venuſes, the Commodus, that ornament. 
this place, how ſhall one ſay leſs of them than 
of the Antinous or the Apollo! Tis impoſſible 
to ſpeak enough of any of them; and though 


there are degrees of the perfection, words cannot 


convey it, unleſs words could firſt do juſtice to 
thoſe which have leaſt of it. 3 
Round the court in which all thefe' treaſures 
are placed, there ſtand in ſmal} nitches twelve 
very ſingular pieces; they call them the Maſchere : 
| they are vizards of odd countenances : they are 
four or five times as large as the life, and were 
| dug up among a multitude of other curioſities | 
in Agrippa's Pantheon. Theſe were conſulted 
| of old as oracles, and they gave anſwers of the 
| ambiguous kind to thoſe who applied to them; 
| that is, the prieſt behind gave anſwers. There 


| is ſomething of a horrible greatneſs in the aſpect 


| of all theſe figures, and the ſound conveyed from 
their mouths was delivered through a kind of 
| ſpeaking trumpet ; ſo that in a half-dark temple, 
and among a people ſcarce leſs addicted to ſu- 
perſtition than the people of the preſent Rome, 
it is not a wonder they paſſed for oracles. , 
| Thechurch of St. Peter, the glory of the mo- 
Jern Rome, is not unlike our St. Paul's; but. it 
1 as 
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has a prodigious cate in ſituation. Ours 
ſtands incloſed with buildings, and there is ng 
place from which you have a proper view of it; 
on the contrary, nothing can be more magnif. 
cent than the approach to St. Peter's. It ſtands 
near the place where was once the Circus of 
Nero; and there are ſome who, for that reaſon, 
aſſert, that the vbelifk which now ſands in the 
middle of the circular theatre made by that no- 
ble colonnade, which is continued cach way from 
the church, actually now is in the ſame place 
where Nero put it: but theſe people have not 
read the inſcription ; it ſays, Priori ſede avulſus. 
Beſide, the beach of the old Rome ſhews it 
could not be ic 

In this area Rats are two noble fountains ; 
they ſerve for more than ornament ; they ſrc 
and cool the air in a degree more than could be 
conceived by thoſe who have not known what are 
the heats of theſe countries, and what the effect 
of water in motion. 


There are a great number of ſtatues over the 


colonnade, and they are continued alſo over the 
portico which joins it to the church, and forms a 


ſquare court before the aſcent to the building. 


The colonnade itſelf is too maſſy; but a building 
was intended to have been erected over it. 


St. Peter's has its irregularities, and has been 


built on the deſigns of different architects; Ra- 
phael altered the original plan of Bramante, An- 
gelo brought it to the form of the Greek croſs, 
and Fontana extended it to the length of the 


Latin one, the facade and porticy are by Mo- 


derna. 
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| derna. The portico is a noble one; it is ex- 
| tended the whole breadth of the church as a gal- 
lery. The pavement 1s marble, the cieling ſtone 
eilt. There is near this an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
| white marble, by Bernini: 'tis a Conſtantine, his 
| eves directed toward a croſs in bas relief on the 
portico. 
There are ſome fine ſtatues in the body of the 
church; but that which gave me greateſt ſatis- 
fiction was the St. Veronica; 'tis by Mochi. She 
has a handkerchief in her hand, with the im- 
preton of our Saviour's face on it: you Know 
the ſtory. The handkerchief and her robes ſeem 
moved by the wind. Pernini ilInaturedly aſked 
| whence came the wind that diſturbed them, the 
| anſwer cauſed his baniſhment; It was from the 
crack you made in the cupola; a ſecret Innocent 
KX. was not in before. 
St. Peter's has no choir; from the entrance 
vou fee to the top, where ſtands the chair, fo 
they call it, of St. Peter : 'tis ſupported by St. 
| icrom, Auſtin, Ambroſe and Gregory. The 
| whole is of copper, and very finely executed. 
| [he ſervice is performed in a chapel on one fide; 
the great altar ſtands under the cupola : the pa- 
vilion over it is the nobleſt thing of its kind in the 
world; *tis the work of Bernini. Four wreath- 
cd pillars of Corinthian braſs, the plunder of the 
Pantheon, ſupport it; they have feſtoons and fo- 
lage of the ſame metal, diſpoſed in an extreme- 
| ly elegant manner. 5 
Near the altar there is an image of St. Peter 
| litting, and in the act of bleſſing. The people 


have 
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have worn out one of his feet with kiffing and 
rubbing their beads againſt it, Malicious people 
ſay this was a ſtatue of Jupiter new chriſtened 
but 'tis too bad to have been antique. It ſcem: 
of the time of Conſtantine, and we have more 
reaſon to believe the accounts that ſay he gave ix 
to the old church. 

The great cupola 1s all wrought in Moſaic. and 
at the top of the Lanthorn 1s the figure of the 
Almighty, an old man, with his hands extended, 
?*Tis finely executed, and is after the deſign g 
one of Carrachis. But what abſurdity in all het 
painters ! Becauſe the Creator of all things his 
been from all eternity, is he to be reprelented 
old! is he not alſo to continue to all eternity 
or becauſe of the long period, are we to H. 
poſe him under decays from age! abſurd and im. 
pious |! 

The ſtatues, paintings, moſaics, and bas-re- 
liefs with which any part of this noble fabric 
abounds, are almoſt innumerable z the moni 
ments of the ſeveral popes are adorned with {cu!p- 
tures equal to any thing of modern date ; and 
that of Chriſtina queen of Sweden I think cn. 
cels moſt things of its kind. The imagination 
is as much loſt. in the recollection as the eve in 
the firſt meeting with them. I no more kn 
at this time what to deſcribe firſt, than I die 


where firſt to fix my eye as I entered; but ther: | 


are better reaſons why I ſhonld be filent. Ther: 

is nothing for me to ſay that you have not hear, 
already, and I ſet out with a reſolution againſt 
every thing of that kind. St. Peter's is incom- 


teſtibly 
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|  teſtibly the nobleſt piece of modern architecture 
in Italy ; but it were well if ſome of its orna- 
ments were demoliſhed. What think you of a 
| Tupiter and Leda on the gate of a Chriſtian 
|. church ? There is a Ganymede allo and the eagle 
in the ſame place; they are intermixed with the 
foliage on the brazen gates. They have been 
formerly ſome ornament to an antique temple of 
Jupiter ; but they commemorate things by no 
means ſuitable to our ideas of religion. There 
is ſomething very fine in the diſpoſition of the 
jlluminations in this church; there are certain 
views in which it appears a temple of fire; the 
whole decoration 1s ſo ſuperb, that it is a ſtrange 
partiality that has led ſome of our countrymen 
to compare St. Paul's with it ; yet, on the out- 
| fide, it muſt be confeſſed, that both the mate- 
F rials and the workmanſhip appear better in 
ours. 3 


1. ET TER IRR XVI 


HE Town-houſe of Rome, the Campido- 
glio, ſtands where the Capitol once ſtood; 
but 1t does not take up a third part of the extent 
of that venerable building. It abounds with 
| curioſities, many of them of the firſt rank. At 
the foot of the ſteps there are two lions of black 


| marble, equal to any thing we have of the kind; 


| they were found near the temple of Minerva; 
and at the top of the aſcent there are two horſes 
| together, with the Giganti as they are called, 
ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux; they are of the fir 

rank 
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rank alſo and were found on the other fide the 
Tiber. There are alſo two ſtatues of Conftar- 
tine the Great in the ſame attitude, very 209d 
pieces. Here are allo the trophies erected by the 
old Romans to Marius; thofe trophies which 
Sylla threw down, and Julius Cæſar ſet up again 
and repaired : they are worthy the time in which 
they were executed. 

Theſe, and many other of the kind, do ho- 


nour to the Campidoglio of modern Rome: but 


theſe are trifles to the great equeſtrian ſtatue. 
Tis of Marcus Aurelius: he is repreſented in the 
ſame attitude as we ſee him on ſome of his coins. 
Tis doubtleſs the fineſt equeſtrian ſtatue in the 
world. It was found among the Lateran ruins, 


and lay many years there as a piece of lumber, 


How happy that it eſcaped the common deſtruc- 
tion! Some accident has preſerved the fineſt 
piece that the modern world knows. After the 
ages of 1gnorance that followed the diſcovery of 
it, Paul III. removed it to the court of the Ca- 
pitol, and Sixtus VI. raiſed it on its preſent pe- 
deſtal, the work of Michael Angelo. He cho 
for this purpoſe an antique capital of a Corinthian 
pillar ; 'tis of the fineſt Grecian marble. There 
was once a ſlave under the feet of the ſtatue; 
but there is no account of what is become of it. 
What remains, however, is beyond all praiſe. 
There is a courage and ſpirit in the horſe that 


never was expreſſed in that animal before. One 


would think the ſtatuary had been acquainted 
with the book of Job, and had taken his 1deas 


from the deſcription of that creature there. in 
4 
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the face of Aurelius one reads all that hiſtorians 
have ſaid of him, the monarch and the pluloſo- 
pher joined; the king, the hero, and the father 
of his people. What was that art which could 
repreſent the paſſions thus in braſs, and could 
convey a character in the lines of a countenance! 
Vou ſee a ſoul painted in that face, that became 
| the man who was the idol of mankind. 
At the upper-end of the ſquare is a Roma tri- 
umphans; 'tis of porphyry, and is ineſtimable. 
| There is alſo, in the ſame court, a coloſſal head 
| of Domitian in marble ; and another larger of 
Commodus : tis in braſs, and is ſaid to be that 
| which Commodus cauſed to be put in the place 
| of Nero's, on the ſtatue that food near Veſpa- 
| fan's amphitheatre ; but, if this be ſo, the ſta- 
tue was not a hundred and twenty feet high; nor 
indeed can we eaſily ſuppoſe it was, though we 
are told ſo: people who deſcribe great things 
love to exaggerate. . 
| Here I ſaw alſo the Columna Roſtrata, the 
| commemoration of the firſt naval engagement 
| of the Romans; it was erected in honour of 
Duillius, who had beat the Carthaginians in 
that fight. This was the cuſtom with the Ro- 


| mans before triumphal arches came in faſhion. 


| It were endleſs to tcil you of every ancient re- 
main here; but there is yet one which I cannot 
| omit to name; tis the boldeſt piece of ſculpture 


that I have ſeen, or expect to ſee: tis a horſe 
fighting with a lion; the figures ſomething ſmal- 
ler than life, but the poſtures amazingly fine; 
> and though bold to an extravagance, yet, con- 


ſidering 
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ſidering the circumſtance, not out of nature 


Among other glorious pieces, I muſt name t 


you the Adrian in the Toga in the act of facti. 
ficing, ſome large ſtatues of Iſis in black marble, 
the remains of a Coloſſus of Apollo: the remains 
of a ſtatue of ſome one of the river gods; this is 
the famous Marforio, ſo called from the Marti: 
forum near the foot of the old Capitol, the place 
where it was found. *Tis probably the genius 
of the Rhine, which was originally part of 1 
group, and was placed under the feet of Domi. 
tian's horſe. The She-wolf with Romulus and 
Remus is allo a glorious antique preſerved here; 
'tis of bronze. The ſtatue of Junius Brutus i; 
another, as is alſo the Cains Marius; and both 
the more valuable, as they are the only ones gf 

their kind. The Fauſtina is alſo another whole 

figure : ſhe 1s repreſented under the character 
of Pudicitia. The Heros Aventinus, or fon ot 
Hercules, the Ceres, the Sibyl, the young Nero, 
and the Angerona, or Goddeſs of Silence, are 
alſo others of immenſe number preſerved here, 
that deſerve to be the ſubject of extravagant 
praiſe. Nor are the antiques all that demand 
attention here, the Alexander Farneſe, and the 
M. Antony Colonna, are noble figures from the 
modern maſters. The paintings of Gioſeppe al- 
ſo, in the ſaloon of the Conſervator's palace, par- 
ticularly the rape of the Sabines, and the fight 
of the Horatii, are maſterly in the higheſt de- 
gree; nor are the Truſcas by Perugino leis 
be commenced; off net ĩ. 
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The Capitol, which ſtood where the Campi- 


doglio now ſtands, was orice the greateſt build- 
ing in the world. Tarquinius Priſcus laid the 


foundation of the prodigious fabric, the ſecond 


Tarquin added greatly to its beauty. We may 
guels what it was in extent, when we read that 
| ſixty temples ſtood within its circuit. The whole 


building was burnt down no leſs than three times, 
during the Marian wars, in the reign of Vitel- 
vs, and in that of Veſpaſian. Domitian raiſed 
it to all its primitive glory ; the very tiles of it 


as he finiſhed it, were of braſs gilt, and the ex- 


pence at which he did it incredible. But what 


is become of all this grandeur ! the very ruins 
have been carried to other places, and the tiles 


have ſerved to decorate the old St. Peter's. We 


| are not to wonder that the works of art are no 
more, even thoſe of nature loſe their original 
face. I have been viewing the Tarpeian rock, 


the ſcene of capital puniſhment among the old 


Romans ; believe me, my dear **, a man 


Could, at this time, hardly break his neck off it. 


From the Capitolian mount I was naturally led 


to the Palatine, the firſt ſeat of the old Rome, 


the ſpot where Romulus firſt built the mud-wall 


habitations for that band of vagabonds who 
founded the greateſt empire that the world ever 
ſaw. It was not till the time of ſome of the laſt 
kings that this mount made any figure. A pa- 

lace, but not a very noble one, was at this time 
5 raiſed on it, lacing the Via Sacra. Under the 
conſuls it was but thinly inhabited, till about the 
time of the firſt triumvirate. Temples were 


3 


now 


hd 
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now raiſed upon it to. Cs belle, to Victory. . 
the Penates, a. d the Palladium. Under 
emperors it became again the royal ref 


and we find it now covered with the remain: 0 
their ſplendor and magnificence, Its br{t . II. 
0 ; 1 1 2 Anu g 
glect was recompenſed by the ſucceeding 00 eint 


Heliogabalus, who built a temple on it to hs gor 
Syrian god, paved the whole mount with por. inte 
phyry ; and the bridge by which Caligula jon hi; 
it to the Capitol, was in theſe days clieemed 
one of the nobleſt ornaments oi Rome. 

Among the remains of ancient ſplendor whic 
it has afforded, one of the greateſt was the bath. 
ing- room under the houſe of Auguſtus. That 
who ſaw it intire, deſcribe it as elegant beyond 
every thing of the kind that has been cn, 
Would one imagine that, in times when th: 
ſtudy of antiquities was at ſome height, this 
ſhould be deſtroyed, its walls ſtripped, and tt 
very floor pulled to pieces, for the ſale of the 
materials of which its ornaments were compot- 
ed! In the gardens of the duke of Parma or 
this mount is the famous Agrippina. The ſta 
thinks. So profound a reverie was never ſect, 
even in human nature; contemplation and {cr 
row are the characters of the expreſſion in the 
countenance, and they have ſtolen the ſoul as! 
were from the body, and left it beyond ti: 
power of external ſenſations. It ſeems to r. 
preſent that lady on the inſtant of her receivity 
the news of her baniſnment. 
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LETTER LIXXXVIII. 


Shall not carry you with me for the future, 
my dear *, from place to place, as | am 
Fviſting the palaces and churches of the modern 
Rome; it were an endleſs taſk to but enume- 
nate theſe ſeveral curioſities ; take a ſlight men- 
ton of them as they live in my memory, and 
be aſſured that I could have pleaſure in making 
Fexch the ſubject of a letter. 55 
The ſtory of Dirce, repreſented by Apollo- 
us and Tauriſcus, is extant in the grand Far- 
ele; they call it the Toro Farneſe. The figures 
Ware all bigger than the life, and the whole group 
s cut out of one block of marble. The terror 
and diſtreſs of Dirce, and the ſeverity of the 
o executioners, are expreſſed in the moſt ma- 
erly manner in the countenance ; the bull is a 
ble figure: you know the ſtory. 
The Farneſian Hercules, the work of Glyco, 
Apreſſes the moſt perfect human ſtrength ; but 
ere is alſo laſſitude in the figure: 'tis Hercules 
geſting from his labours. The drapery of the 
ora in the ſame palace is high beyond all con- 
ton; and the ſtatuary, though he has perſect- 
cloathed the figure, has ſhewn every limb 
ough the drapery. Here is the ſuperiority of 
We ancient ſculpture over all that is modern. 
Uus is larger than the life, and 'tis remarkable, 
Wt though it looks the lighteſt ſtatue of all the 
htiques in Rome, none under the ſize of the 
_ Pdloilal has fo much marble about it. 
Vor. II. | F The 
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The cruelty and ſavage fierceneſs of Caraca!; 

are perfectly expreſſed in his buſt preſerved her 
There is ſomething horrible in the aſpect. N. 
1s the head of Socrates leſs remarkable for the 
debauchery expreſſed in its aſpect. We fe: 1 
the countenance the marks of all thoſe yi: 
which the philoſopher confeſſed it was ſuch a !:. 
bour to him to ſuppreſs. 

The Caſtor and Pollux of the Bracciano pace 
declare themſelves at firſt ſight in the 52 
They ſtocd before the temple of Jupiter Town 
The figure of Clitie here is alſo a noble piece 
ſculpture. She is looking at the ſun, and an- 
ticipating her metamorphoſis into the Hell. 
trope. The ſleeping Faunus of the Barbarini is 
one of the moſt capital ſtatues in all Rome 
Every muſcle of him fleeps ; and 'tis paying a 
very ill compliment to the ſculptor, as well as 
to our own judgment, to look at his eyes for the 
notice of his not being awake. The Venus and 
the Roma Triumphans of this palace are tuo 
of the fineſt antique paintings | have ſeen. I » 
latter is in the very attitude of the porphyry ſigure 
| deſcribed to you in a former letter. And 
the ſtory of Europa, a Moſaic, from Adrian's 
villa, is a moſt elegant thing. Let me men- 
tion a modern piece as equal to any thing of the 
antique in its kind ; 'tis the Clara of Farneſe, by 
Titus, the beautiful neice of Paul III. Her 
ſtatue, under the repreſentation of Charity, or 
one of the corners of that pope's monument at 
St. Peter's, was too- beautiful to be expoſed 


They tell us of a Spaniard falling in love with 
it 
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+ as the occaſion of the concealing ſome of its 
harms. The fineſt Diana Epheſia | have feen 
here; and the Hegycia, or image of Health, with 
a ſerpent in her hand, is extremely beaurilul, 
The modern pictures of this collection are nu— 
merous, and excellent in the higheſt degree. Þ 
F have hardly ever been more ftruck with a pic- 
nie than with the dying Germanicus of Pouſſin 
bere. Had he never painted another picture, ail. 
chat has been ſaid of him would be too little for 
F the praiſe of this. 

f { have ſeen a picture that excels it in the at- 
E tiindes and action, it is the Three Graces of 
E Titian, at the Borgheſe. The Laft Supper, by 
the fame hand, at the fame place, is alſo aſto- 
niſhinglv fine. And there is alſo there a Ma- 
dona of Raphael; it is not pretended that he 
ever did a finer. There is here an imitation of 
the Moſaics of the ancients, by Giacamo Pro- 
vencale; but 'tis an imitation that excels all 
ve have ſeen of the originals; 'tis a head of 
Paul V. in Moſaic The face alone conſiſts of 
more than two millions of pieces, many of them 
no larger than a grain of ſand. 

Ihe hero and the beggar are finely joined in 
his figure of the old man aking alms in the 
korgheſe. Some ſuppoſe it a Diogenes; but the 
pair of the face alone renders that abſurd: *tis 
much too well executed for the time of Beliſari- 
be, Otlzerwiſe it ſeems to be his ſtory. There is 
bere allo a dying Seneca, an ineſtimable anti- 
Que: the figure is of black marble. He ſtands, 
but in a bending poſture, in a baſon of the ſame 
N F 2 ſtone, 
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ſtone, and the face expreſſes in a noble mann; 
the hero and the philoſopher, while the who 
frame is languid, and looks as if it had 1 
half its blood. The Somnus is alſo a very beau. 
tiful figure in the ſame collection; 'tis of the 
baſaltes, or black marble; and there is a trar. 
quility about the whole figure that very happily 
characteriſes the deity. 5 | 

Another of the ſtatues of the ancients, which 
expreſs all that ſtillneſs and repoſe fo famous in 
their works, and ſo deficient in ours, is the 
ſleeping Hermaphrodite, preſerved here: it lic: 
ſtretched on a quilt, with the face downward; 
Bernini made the quilt, which is a very finiſhed 
thing; and a Frenchman, Berthelot, repaired 


the ſtatue: it was dug in the old baths cf | ; 


Diocleſian. 

How ſhall ] deſcribe to you the Borgheſe Glz 
diator ; 'tis a moſt finiſhed ſtatue ; 'tis allowed 
one of the fineſt in all Italy, and its ſubject is the 
| happieſt that could be conceived : the ſculptor's 
buſineſs was to repreſent a human body the moſt 
perfect that could be imagined, and he has done 
it finely. The Farneſian Hercules has ſtrengt. 
without ſoftneſs; and the Antinous of the Va. 
tican, with all the ſoftneſs in the world, wants 


ſtrength : there is ſomething effeminate in tie 


delicacy of that figure. The gladiator is juſt 
medium between them. It is what human na. 
ture, when perfect, ſhould be: I muſt confeſs 


have never ſeen any ſtatue with ſo much pleaſure 
The bas-reliefs of the villa Borgheſe are un 
numerable ; the walls of the houſe are in 3 
1 ; a )J). 
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manner covered with them; but this is highly 
blameable; they are worthy a place in the no- 
pleſt apartments. The buſts alſo are a vaſt num- 
ber; among theſe the Appollonius Tyanzus, the 
| Berenice, the Julia, the Titus, and the Perturax 
appear to me the moſt conſpicuous; they are all 
extremely rare. But nothing ſurpriſed me more 
than an /Fgyptian /Elurus, a deity under the 
F ſhape of a cat. Herodotus mentions him; but, 
till convinced by this antique, I thought there 
was ſome error in the account. 
| Among the bas-reliefs on the outſide of this 
building, many of which are out of the diſtinc 
| reach of the eye, and many already greatly in- 
| jured by the weather, I took particular notice of 
the hunting of the Caledonian boar; a Curtius 
leaping into the gulph, a glorious piece for the 
| expreſſion of the hero's countenance ; and a Mi- 
ö 85 upon his bull, a fine figure, bigger than 
ne. 
The Colonna gallery is one of the nobleſt and 
moſt elegant rooms in Europe. The materials 
are worthy the deſign; the four pillars that ſup— 
port it are of the antique yellow marble. The 
| pillaſters are of the ſame, and the floor is paved 
with alabaſters, granites, and the green and yel- 
| low antique thrown into compartments with a 
perfect fine taſte. The walls are covered with 
| pieces of the great maſters; and between the 
vindovs there always ſtands ſome antique ſtatue. 
| The cielings are finely painted, and the actions of 
| the great Colonna are the ſtories. The Meduſa's 
bead, a mezzo-relievo on porphyry, is a fine 
x FEZ piece 
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piece here: the apotheoſis of Homer alſo h: 
prodigious merit, The temples built to h. im, 
and the divine honours paid to his image by the 
corporations, are proofs in what efteem that 
poet has been held in the different ages df 
the world. 

The Niobe and her children, at the Medic, 
are ſuppoſed the work of Praxitiles, We kno 
he cut a group, and it was a celebrated one, cn 
this ſtory. This deſerves all the praiſe that hi; 
been beſtowed on that. There are thirteen 
Hgurcs, and the poſtures and faces of all cx. 
3 the different effect of the fame pafſſions in 
all the va riety that it is poſſible to concen. 
Niobe is forlorn and diftra ted; in the others, 

the different degrees of courage mark the ſere: 
ral ſtages of the terror. This palace is after 
deſign of Angelo's ; it ftands on the Pineian 
mount. Pis in a ruinous condition: but the an- 
tiquities it contains are glorious ones. Beſide 
the Niobe, there are a head of jupiter, and a 
ſtatue of Apollo, both amazingly fine. There 
is alſo a head of Conſtantine, a bas-relief of tran- 
ſparent alabaſter, worthy great praiſe. 

At the Villa Matthei there is a female figure 
which almoſt diſputes the prize with the Farne- 
ſian Flora in the matter of dreſs. is exquiſite 
ly finely cloathed, and yet every limb is {en 
through the drapery : tis of Fauſtina. There 1s 
here alſo a coloſſal head of Alexander the great 
The ſtatue was fixty-four feet high; yet the fact 
is beautiful: through the exactneſs of the pro 


portions, the ſize is ſcarce perceived, while we 
examine 
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examine the features. To conclude the liſt, for 
t is no more, of curioſities of this kind, the ſta- 
tue of Pyrrhus, 1 muſt declare, in my opinion, 
one of the fineſt I have ever ſeen. There is 
only this one extant of that great prince; tis 
ſomewhat larger than life. Pis armed in the 
Grecian taſte, and ſtrikes one with a kind of 
Car and veneration from the air of the coun- 
tepance: There is a noble Herceneſs in it that ! 
have no where elle ſeen. If there is another, I 
have ſeen with equal ſatisſaction, 'tis the Pom- 
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thing of his roughneſs. indeed both theſe are 
of a kind that inſpire one with a reverence and 


honour for human nature. | 
* * * 


EET FER INN 


HE ͤchurches in Rome, my dear 
1 cannot be fewer than three hundred; 
you will not wiſh me to deſcribe them all. Many 
of them are the remains of Roman temples; 
thoſe you have had my thoughts upon before : 
tne others, after St. Peter's, are hardly. to be 
mentioned; though many of them, if out of 
the way of this unlucky obje& of compariſon, 
* Fouid have a right to be called ſuperb and ele- 

gant, They diſtinguiſh ſeven from the reſt as re- 
poſitories of the choiceſt reliques. Theſe are the 
St. John Lateran, St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Mary 
Maggiore, St. Laurence, St. Sebaſtian, and the 
Holy Croſs. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the 
F 4 pilgrims 
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pilgrims as the principal objects of their adorz- 
tion; but there are others, in many reſpects, 
equal to ſome of them. The generality of the 
churches in Rome are indeed as fine as painting, 
ſculpture, and gilding can make thern. They 
don't regard the eaſt and weſt ſituation in them, 
as we ſeem to do religiouſly here; but they al. 
was have reſpect to the figure of the croſs : moſt 
of them are evident repreſentations of it; and 
thoſe which have a cupola, and in which the 
whole body of the church 1s comprized as it 
were within the round, have always a wing en 
tended on each hand, which makes a ſide chapel 
or altar; and beſide theſe, another part carried 
cn beyond the circle for the great altar; ſo that 
the croſs is ſtill preſerved. In moſt of them the 
great altar is at the end of the church; but not 
in all. In St. Peter's I have already obſerved it 
is directly under the cupola; and in many © 
the cldeſt churches it is at ſome diſtance {rem 
the end; and has, as at St. Peter's, .a pavilion 
over it, ſupported by four pillars. This i the 
cuſtom alſo of the Greek churches in the eaf: 
In all theſe churches there are ſeveral altars, be- 
fide the principal, or great one: they general. 
are carried along the fides of the church, and 
are ſometimes incloſed in chapels, ſometime: 
not. There 1s frequently, indeed almoſt always, 
maſs going on at the ſame time at ſeveral of 
them. Theſe ſide chapels and altars general!) 


belong to private families, and theſe ſeem to 
endeavour each to out-do the other in the] 
omaments they beſtow upon them. There s 
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often the relique of ſome faint preſerved under 


| the altar, if dedicated to a modern one, and 
| there are a greater or leſſer number of lamps 
burning before it, according to the rank of the 
| (int. Theſe holy people being diſtinguiſhed 
| by the lamps, as the baſhas in the eaſt by the 
number of their horſe-tails; and | think a faint 
of five-lamps would be as good a term of ſupe- 
riority over one of the common rank, as a baſha 
of two horſe-tails over him of one. Over the altar 
there is always a piece of painting or ſculpture, 
| generally ornamented with the orders of architec- 
ture; and the whole entablature is of marble, 
| often inlaid in the frieze with lapis lazuli, or 
| other oriental ſtones, and ſupported by the pil- 
| lars of the fineſt marbles. 


Many of the chapels are covered with votive 


| pictures. People in diſtreſs have prayed to the 
| holy virgin, and ſome particular ſaint, and they 
have been relieved. Accident has done the 
| bulineſs, but the faint and the virgin have the 
| honour of it. *'Tis commemorated in a pic- 
ture hung up againſt the wall, with a repreſen- 
tation of the ſea, the enemy, or whatever elle 
vas the diſtreſs; and the virgin and the faint 
arc repreſented in ſome corner, leaning upon 
the clouds, and granting the requeſts. The 
ornament is not all the church gets by this: 
there is generally a donation into the bargain, 
and the pictures ſerve the good purpoſe of 
putting other people in mind of the ſame re- 
| courſe in their danger. If they periſh, no body 
knows any thing of the matter; if they ars 
ng. 


F 5 ſaved, 
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ſaved, the church has the honour and the pro. 
fit of it. 

The pulpits are better contrived than ours fer 
dot grace to the orator, they are a kind gf 
gallery, and the preacher courſes along them 
with great earneſtneſs and vociferation. They 
ſpeak without notes; but often not without 1 

rompter, who 2 the diſcourſe before him. 

The ſplendor of the Roman palaces you wil 
underſtand by the occaſional mention I have 

made of them: it remains that I ſay ſomething 
of their villas, and I ſhall then cloſe the a0. 
count, and pride myſelf in having given yon 
a relation of ſo vaſt an amaſs of things in the 
compaſs of ſo few letters. Their villas are ſome 
of them without; but many, as I obſerved be. 
fore, are within the walls of the city. Thc 
are however diſtant enough from the reſt of the 
buildings; for the walls are much too big for 
the city. Our nobility in general make ther 
country ſeat the place of ſplendor ; their houles 
in town they only look upon as places of buſ:- 
neſs, and their very ſervants often are at board- 


wages while there. At Rome it is juſt on the 


reverie, the villa is little and plain, at leaſt the 
generality are ſo, and the town-houſe is thx 
place of ſplendor ; the other is only the retreat 
for the hot ſeaſon. 


Though the villas are often ſmall, the gar. 


dens in them are uſually good ones: ſcarce any 
but have ſhady hedges and tall trees; and in 
moſt there are fountains and jets of water, that 


refreſh the air, and lay the duſt, They py 
tric 
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ricks with ſtrangers by means of theſe ; but *tis 
Neenerally only with the footmen or attendants, 
\ſoft of them are alſo decorated with antique ſta- 
tes, and each the meaneſt of theſe is always a 
companion to the man who has any idea of 


culpture. There is ſomething wonderfully plea- 
ing in all this: the play of the water, and the 
rarity of ſhade ; the objects that are every where 
about, and the very retirement, give infinite ſa- 


i{164jon to the man who hurries from the heat 


and buſtle, the opes & fumum ſtrepitumque 
Rome. My dear **, adieu. I ſhall, to mor- 
row, turn my back upon Rome; though I con- 
ſeſs to you not without reluctance. W hence you 


will next hear from me I know not. I do not 
foreſee, after theſe things, what TI ſhall think 
worth deſcribing. 


* * * 


LETTER: Ne. 


Told you I ſhould leave Rome before I wrote 
[ to you again. They told us of great plea- 
lr? and convenience in the going to Naples by 
vater; but 1 had an unſurmountable objection. 
[ was not willing to loſe the fight of fo much of 
a country which I had no buſineſs in my journey 
but to ſee. I write to you at this time from Sctia, 
as romantic and as remarkable a place as I have 


— 


len, Martial has not done amits in calling it 


the pendulous Setia: it hangs as it were on the 
bio of a high and ſteep hill; but what they 
mean by the Setian wine ſo celebrated, I know 
not, We enquired after it with care ; but, if 

what 
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what we got was the beſt, they have loſt the ſe. 

cret of brewing it. Tis a white-wine ; but they 
regard it ſo little themſelves, that they have their 
beſt from Freſcati and Velitri. 

Wee paſſed Velitri in our way hither ; that Ve. 
litri, where Auguſtus is ſaid to have been born; 

but 'tis more probable he was born at Rome, 
though nurſed here. The inhabitants at this 
time, however, ſtand hard for his having been 
abſolutely born in their territories. 

At Sermonetta we were poiſoned with Win 
ſtone; the earth teems with it, and we ſaw wx 
ters quite white with the quantities of it they had 
waſhed from among the rocks, and that was then 
floating on their ſurface. The roads from this 
place are horrible, over vaſt, rough, and looſe 
ſtones. Before we arrived at Setia, which | 
would viſit, we ſaw the remains of the three ta- 
verns, at which St. Paul's friends met him. You 
hear me ſay I was obſtinate in ſeeing Setia; I be- 
lieve you would have been of my opinion ; I don't 
know whether J had not a mind to make you 
ſhare in the diſappointment. My letter muſt be 
a blank, like the field of my obſervation. I ſhall 
be obedient for the future, and believe thoſe who 
tell 1 me where there 1s nothing to been ſeen. 


* * * 


{ 


LETTER XCL 


\ HE Appian-way, though now two thou- 
ſand years old, is in very good condition 


in many parts ; we entered on it before we came 
h to 
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to Terracina ; but the marſhes along which it is 
continued rendered it in ſome places unpaſſable. 
The middle part of this way, along which the 
\ horſes and coaches go, is about four yards wide, 
and is perfectly flat; and on each fide of this 
there is a flat border, raiſed for foot people. It 
is in many places lower than the reſt of the 
ground; and, as we are told, after rains, is a 
Find of brook. About half way from Terracina 
| to Fundi we leave the pope's dominions, and en- 
| ter the kingdom of Naples. Our guides made 
me ſmile, by deſiring us to look at an epitaph, 
| as they called it. Tis an inſcription to tell you 
| you are on the boundaries of the kingdom of 
| Naples. Philip II. of Spain ſet up the inſcrip- 
tion. | e 

| From this place the road became ſurpriſingly 
| pleaſant. Indeed a great part of the way is ſo; 
| a vaſt profuſion of evergreens decorate the ſides 
| of it; and we ſee oranges and other excellent 
| fruits, loading the trees all about us. The Anxur 
| of the ancients, is the modern Terracina. *Tis 
| ſituated among the rocks, and makes a roman- 
| tic appearance. The ſituation of Fundi is juſt 
of another kind; though it is alſo pleaſant in its 
| way. Fundi ſtands in a fertile plain, at the bot- 
tom of an hill; the Appian-way goes through it. 
| Here Tiberius 1s ſaid to have been born ; but 
| there is no great foundation for the report. Sue- 
tonius mentions it; but diſſents from it, and 
| ſuppoſes him born at Rome, in the palace of the 
Auguſti. 


The 
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The Formiæ of the ancients is the preſent 
Mota ; we travelled up to it through groves of 


olive-trees. I ſtaid here to ſee the Villa Form. 


ana of Cicero; they call it his garden, but 3 
great part of it is covered with a floor, in ſome 
parts wrought in Mofaic, and there are vault; 
under it. They led us alſo to his Fiſh-pond, 4 
hollow, but at preſent dry. We went down into 
the vaults, and though I was not much pleaſed 
with their dampneſs, M-——s was charmed with 
an obſervation very ſingular, and to him very 
entertaining. The walls were all covered with 
a kind of ſparry matter, forming a kind of cruſt 
over every part of them. He ſoon convinced 
us that this was the ſame ſubſtance with tho 
icicles and marbles, thoſe ſtalactites and ſtalar- 
mites, ſo he called them, that he had brought 
out of the caverns in the olian hills. You at 
that time, ſaid he, ſuppoſed I erred in ſaying 
they were formed of matter raiſed in vapour from 
the lower parts of the earth : you thought them 
| ſeparated from water trickling down through the 
rocks above. You ſee the ſame thing here, 
where there is nothing above : this muſt hare 
been from ſtony matter, raiſed in vapour from 
below, and here is abandance of it. 

I am very perfectly convinced of my friend's 
ſyſtem ; but, mult I confeſs to you, I am not to 
ſettled in my opinion Go! thefe ruins having be- 
longed to Cicero. T hat he had a villa here, we 
know; but this has been too great a building. 
It was more probably the reſidence of Mumurra, 
the friend of Auguſtus, and lord of the place. 


Between 
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Between Mota and Copta is the port into 
| which Homer brings Ulyſſes and his friends, 


: when they were ſo frighted with the Leſtrygons; 


and Ovid tells us ZEneas found one of them, 
| who was left there. Cluverius, if I remember 
| right, compliments Homer on his accurate de- 
| ſcription of this port, and of the promontory 
| that riſes behind it; but that poet is accurate in 
all things. RE gs 

One is charmed with ſeeing places we have 
read of in the earlieſt days. The poets have 
| iminortalized the places they name in a manner 
| fr more affecting than the geographers and hi- 
ſtorians; we never forget them. The name of 
Cajeta determined me to ſee the place where the 
| nious /Eneas buried his nurſe; we avoided a te- 
dious circuit round the gulph, or Sinus Cajeta- 


FW ns, by crofling it. Tis about forty miles over, 


and Cajeta is in full view all the way, and affords 
a beautiful proſpect. 

Ihe town ſtands on a promontory, and there 
are vineyards all the way behind it; but what I 
admired moſt was the Speccata, the rock rent, 
as the tradition ſays, at the death of our Saviour. 
Liis a ſurpriſing ſight! the height of this rock is 


dat of a very high church-ſteeple ; 'tis bare a 


great part of the way, and is burſt into two 
parts, and the crack four or five feet wide: 'tis 
| all of folid marble, and the appearance has ſome- 

| thing ſurpriſingly auguſt and great in it. The 
ſides are very rough and irregularly broken; but 
| they perfectly correſpond with one another. They 
* ſhewed us another miracle there. Tis their way 
tO 
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to take off the credit of real miracles by pretend. 
ed ones: this is an irregular depreſſion in the ſur. 
face of a ſtone; they fancy it has the appearance 
of a hand, and tell us it was owing to a man wh; 
did not believe the rending of the rock, and why 
ſtruck his hand againſt it as he ſpoke, on which 
it became miraculouſly ſoft, and retained the 
impreſſion. We walked along this clift fifty 
yards to a chapel much viſited by pilgrims, 
and before we left the place we climbed up t 
the caſtle, and ſaw the effigies of Charles of Bour- 
bon, who was killed at the ſiege of Rome; he 
is ſet upright in a caſe, and dreſſed in modern 
cloaths. 

In the dome they led-us with great reverence 
to a pillar, which they ſay was one of the beau. 
tiful ones of Solomon's temple ; but 'tis a very 
modern piece of workmanſhip. Their font, how- 
ever is a true antique, and a fine one; tis a vaſe 
of white marble, with a fine bas-relief, the birth 
of Bacchus. The monument of Munatius Plan- 
cus ſtands on the top of a high hill; 'tis round 

and large. 
About eight miles from Mola are the ruins of 
the old Minturnæ. The amphitheatre and aque- 
duct ſtill ſhew themſelves in ſome ſplendor. 
When will theſe amazing works of the Romans 
decay! Soon after we had left this, we paſſed the 
Liris, the Garigliano of the 1::0derns, the quiet 
Liris of Horace; but it can be rough and rapid 
enough after rains. A little farther we ſaw the 
Sinneſſæ, immortalized alſo by Horace. Ovid 
talks of white ſnakes here, and our friend M— 
I; was 
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| was very Eager in his enquiry after them. We 
| heardof them, and he, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
of the peaſants, caught a viper: 'twas paler 
| than ours are, but not any thing like white. 
We could not find they ever were any whiter. 
We paſſed the new Capua, a little place, with 
nothing remarkable in it; the old Capua, which 
ve ſaw ſoon after, on the contrary, is full of an- 
| tique pieces. The arena of the old amphitheatre 
is ſtill entire; tis oval, and is larger than the 
famous one at Verona. Some pillars alſo remain 
that have belonged to the arches; they are of 
the Doric order, but not very fine. The vaults 
ere brick ; but what remains of the outſide is 
| tone, Capua was once the largeſt and the rich- 
Feſt city in all Italy, the country about it the moſt 
fertile, and the moſt pleaſant in the world. The 
ſummer laſts almoſt the whole year; the flowers 
and fruits have two ſeaſons in the year. The 
bills are covered with vines, and the plains with 
[every uſeful vegetable in abundant plenty. The 
101d writers tell us the luxury of the people was 
their ruin; at preſent enough remains to ſhew 
they did but juſtice to the ſoil ; but nothing of 
ne grandeur of the city, or its inhabitants. A- 
verſa, a little town built by the Normans on the 
runs of Atellæ, is the laſt town on the road to 
Naples; we drank good wine there, and agreed 
with thoſe who had praiſed it under the name of 
ne Aſprine. This is about eight miles from 
Capua, and from this the road is all the way 
rough gardens and vineyards to the place 
*hence I write this letter to you, my dear***#, 
8 . which 
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which is Naples. I think J have led you hy th. 
hand with me from Rome: I ſhall, to-morryy; 
prepare for leading you in the fame manner 
through a city which promiſes as much. 


* * $ 
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Little imagined, till to-day, my dear“ 
that | had not before ſeen the fineſt city ir 
Italy; you muſt give leave to call Naz es fo. | 
have never been in fo agreeable a place. The ere 
are more palaces in Rome, and there are gaudie: 
buildings in Genoa ; but the buildings, if 0. 
magnificent, are all beautiful, and the ſtreets «r 
ſtrait, broad, and in excellent condition. The #- 
tuation and the temperature of the air all join ir 
making it delightful. It is not midſummer, and 
yet nothing is ſo common as to ſee children quit 
naked, playing about before the houſes. 
Naples ſtands on the declivity of a hill, and 
has before it one of the fineſt bays in the world. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the proipect 
every way from it, unleſs the proſpect that tic! 
_ affords as we approach itt appears a city of 
wax-work, rather than a reality. Tis the cap!- 
tal of the kingdom of Naples; and, if we con- 
ſider its ſituation, we are not to wonder that it 1s 
of great antiquity. The old Parthenope ſtood 
here; when the Cumani rebult it, they called it 
Neopolis. The city lies in form of a creſcent 
about the bay, which is between twenty and thir 
ty miles in diameter, and is ſheltered in the 


greateſt 
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| oreateſt part by woods and mountains ; and e- 
ven to the ſea-ward has the little iſland of Capri 
to break the violence of the waves that roll into 
| the bay. What can be ſo beautiful as the ſitua- 
tion of this place] every way that the eye is di- 
| rected from 1t there appears a ſcene of enchant- 
ment: the bay is a glorious ſea proſpect; the 
t little hills that riſe to the north are covered 
with vineyards, and lead to that charming coun- 
try I have already deſcribed, the Campania ſe- 
Flix The plain of the eaſt runs towards Veſu- 
vius, and the caſtle of St. Elino, and the Car- 
thuſian convent, have a fine effect on the hill to 


the weſt. 


The whole town, including the ſuburbs, can- 


not be leſs than ſixteen or eighteen miles in cir- 


cumference ; the city alone is ſaid to be near 


nine. It has the ſhew of a fortification ; but there 


s no ſtrength in it. The ſtreets are all well peo- 
pled ; the churches are not fewer than three hun- 


| dred ; and the inhabitants are computed at three 
| hundred thouſand. 


[ have not any where walked fo agreeably as 


| in their ſtreets ; the ſtones are broad and flat, 


but they are cut to a roughneſs that they may not 


| be ſlippery. Their houſe-tops alſo afford ſo many 
| terraces ; they are all flat, and floored with ſtone, 
and in an evening are crowed. The Stada del 
Folido is, I think, the fineſt that l have any 
where ſeen ; 'tis very long, as well as broad. 


Near the end of it I examined a beautiful piece 


| of architecture of Fontanas ; tis the viceroy's 
5 palace. They are very fond of a coloſſal ſtatue 


which 
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which ſtands near it; tis a Jupiter, and is an 
antique; but the modern reparations ſtrange}, 
impair its value in the eye of a real judge. 

The churches of Naples are not more nume. 
rous than rich ; but they are too gaudy in their 
ornaments. There is a ſtrange profuſion of the 
fineſt marbles to be ſeen in them ; but they are 
too glaring : they throw all the bright colours 
together, without taſte or judgment in the in. 
cruſtations. 

The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. [4 
nuarius, 1s a magnificent ſtructure, and it is no- 
bly decorated and enriched within. The variety 
and ſplendor of the marbles in this, are loſt in 
the more glaring ornaments of gilding and paint. 
ing, and to the judicious are rendered inconſide. 
rable by the ſculptures. There are a multitude 
of copper ſtatues, and among them a very la- 
boured one of their patron St. Genuaro, or Janu- 
arius. Ina chapel under the choir they have the 
body of this wonderful ſaint buried: but his head, 
and a quantity of his blood are preſerved with 
the higheſt veneration in the chapel. On the 
anniverſary of the faint, and one day beſide, e. 
very year, they ſhew the miracle of the blood, 
which is hard and dry in a Phial, growing ot 
and fluid on the approach of the head of the 
faint. It uſed to be a very bungling piece of le- 
gerdemain ; but, at preſent, they perform it in 
ſuch a hugger-mugger way, that it is not eaſy to 
ſee whether they take the pains to do it at al. 
The people are to keep at an awful diſtance, and 
the thing is ſcarce to be ſeen. This chaſes _ 

ef” a facade 


HP] . 
a facade of marble toward the church; the 


x 


| walls and roof are marble, and the floor is in- 


KF 1:jd with a variety of beautiful ſtones. There 
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are ſome good bas-reliefs in it, and the nitches 
of the walls hold copper images of the ſaints. 
| There are two fine pillars near the great altar; 
| they are of Jaſper, and their pedeſtals of the 
verd antique, both very fine. The gate is of 
| pierced braſs-work, and is indeed a very elegant 
one; but the paintings of the cupola give me 
| moſt pleaſure : they are by Larfrane, and thoſe 
under them by Dominichini. | 

| The ruins of a temple of Caſtor and Pollux, 
| have helped to build the church of St. Paul Mag- 
| giore z part of the antique building is the portico 
| of the preſent church. The pillars are fluted, 
and of the Corinthian order, and they ſhew what 
| the building muſt have been, for they are very 
noble. This is alſo confirmed by the fragments 
of other very great ones, which lie uſeleſs on the 
ground. I'is here that they ſay the ſtatues of 
| theſe deities tumbled down at the preaching of 
Paul and Peter, and they believe it. Maſſimis 
has finiſhed the cieling in a fine taſte, and there 
are two freſcos of Solimini in the ſacriſty very 
| hneones. Luca Giardino has adorned the church 
of the Theatins alſo with a very fine piece in 
| freſco ; the ſtory is Chriſt driving the money- 
changers out of the temple. There is alſo a St. 
Francis there, by Guido, equal to any thing he 
ever executed, 3 
The convent of St. Dominico Maggiore is a 
very rich one. They have a crucifix, ſtatues of 


in 


ſaints, as big as life, and ornaments and utenſ,\ 
of vaſt bulk, particularly candleſticks of ſc, 
feet high, all of ſilver, and of exquiſite workman. 
ſhip. Tis here alſo the famous manuſcript of $: 
Thomas Aquinas is kept; they value it mo: 
than all their real treaſure. They preſerve alſ, 
if you will believe them, in one of the chaps): 
of the ſame church, the crucifix, which mit. 
culouſly ſpoke to St. Thomas in praiſe of hi; 
writings. They ſhew allo his cell in the con- 
vent, and pay 1t great veneration. 


The pavement of the church of St. Sanfere. 


rino, is the moſt extraordinary I ever ſaw ; the 
arms of the principal families are done in has- 
relief on it, and riſe to a conſiderable height. 4 
moſt ridiculous and troubleſome ornament ! peo. 
ple ſtumble over them, and tread and kick them 
to pieces. There is merit in a monument to 
three youths of the Sanſeverino family; the in- 
ſcription tells you they were all poiſoned for their 
eſtate. Jingare has done himſelf great honou 
by the freſco of a cloiſter here; the ſtory is the 
miracles of St. Benedict. 

was ſtartled at a piece of workmanſhip 0: 
Madavino's, in the church of the Mount Olivet: 
'tis a dead Chriſt, with a number of figures the 
diſciples, &c. about him. *'T's in terra cotta, 
and the figures are as large as life. They are 
very well done ; but this 1s not all that favours 
the deception, through which moſt people take 
them to be living perſons. I confeſs at the fit 


glance they appeared ſo to me. There is ſome- 
thing ſingular in the work, and the ſtatues d 


mu 
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not ſtand on pedeſtals, but immediately on the 


oor, which, with their natural attitudes, gives 


much colour to the deſcription. There 1s a St. 
| Chriſtopher here, a fine piece of Solymini. 


In the church of St. Catherine a Farmello, 


they ſhewed us a curioſity of a new kind, a col- 
lection of natural rarities, at leaſt of what they 
took to be ſuch. You will gueſs with what pro- 


priety, when I tell you a pair of mandrakes are 


E of the number. They exactly repreſent the male 
and ſemale ſexes, and, I muſt confeſs, paſſed up- 
on me for very great curioſities; but Ms 
ſiewed me in what manner they had been made 
ſrom the roots of angelica, by cutting them into 


form, and afterwards putting them into the ground 
egam, to get them a new coat. They ſmell of 
| angelica to this time; but I never ſuſpected the 
| falacy. | 


The Annunciata 1s very rich, and there is a 


very worthy uſe made of part of the riches. 
| There is one of the nobleſt charities in the world. 
is a kind of hoſpital for foundlings ; they 
take in all that are offered: they educate them 
well, and when grown up, ſuch as chuſe a mo- 
naſtic life, have it: of che reſt, the boys are put 
to trades, and the girls married, with por- 
tions from the ſtock : if they become diſtreſ- 
| a afterwards, they are again received into the 
houſe. 


\ 


| mentioned to you the Carthuſian convent on 


the hill, as one of the proſpects from Naples. 
It is juſt under tlie caſtle of St. Elmo, and itſelf 
| ſtands ſo high, that the view from it is much 


finer 


0 
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finer than that it affords. The whole city ang 
bay ſeem under one's feet, as one views them 
from this convent. It is indeed, I think, ons 
of the moſt pleaſant, as well as moſt magnif. 
cent I have ſeen. One way is ſeen the ſea and 
the iſland of Caprea, famous for the debauches 
of Tiberius; and another the view is termina. 
ted by Veſuvius, which from no place appear, 
more beautiful. The fineſt point of view, for 
all this, is from a gallery in the prior's apart 
ments. They have a crucifixion here, a ſmal 
picture of Michael Angelo's ; but an extreme. 
ly fine one. The great expreſſion of the face 


has led them to father upon this the ſtory of that | 


painter's ſtabbing the man whom he had tied 
to a croſs for his model, in order to ſee the real 
agonies. „ 
There are two or three others in different parts 
of Italy, of which they tell the ſame ſtory; but 
it reflects as much on the judgment as on the 
humanity of the Painter; for he could never ex- 
pect expreſſion of face proper for the Saviour of 
the world dying voluntarily on that glorious ac- 
count, from a murdered beggar. 
The great ſquare of this convent 1s a very 
noble piece of building; 'tis encompaſſed by 
cloiſter paved with marble, and full of good 
ſculptures. The galleries above go all round the 
ſides, and are ſupported each by ſixty pillars of 
Carrara marble, each of theſe is cut out of one 
entire piece. And at one corner is the burying: 
lace, incloſed with an elegant baluſtrade of mar- 
le. The cells of the monks of this order are 
| | ranged 


611 


| cinged along the outſide of the cloiſter, and they 
| hive like hermits in them. They eat fiſh and ve- 


getables, and they do this alone four days out of 


| the ſeven. On the other three they eat together 
in the refectory. Their church is not large; but 
it is finely ornamented. The pavement and walls 
are marble, the cieling is divided into compart- 
ments by. ſtone diviſions, and theſe are finely 
painted by Lanfranc. They are alſo very rich 
in pictures of Guido, and the other great ma- 
fers. The baptiſm of Chriſt, in this place, is 
the laſt piece of Carlo Morat's. Tis finely de- 
W i2nzd ; but you fee decay of the great hand in 
the execution. 


| was greatly pleaſed with ſome pieces of So- 


ymini's, which I faw in the palace of the mar- 
quis Janſons. They ſhewed me the head cf the 
| famous brazen horſe, ſuppoſed to be made by 
Virgil, by the aſſiſtance of his ſkill in magic, and 
oo have a power of curing all diſeaſes in horſes. 
The body of the beaſt is converted into a bell 
in one of the churches ; but by the head, which 
is in the court of the Caraffa palace, the loſs is 


not greatly to be lamented. I was pleaſed with 


ja manuſcript of Pliny's epiſtles in the Valetta 


library, and with ſome original manuſcript notes 


Ef Eraſmus, written with his own hand in the 


margin of a copy of his Adaja. The library is 
E good one, and there are not a few good paint- 


Ings in it. 
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LETTER x 


N my laſt, I gave you, my dear ****, 1... 
obſervations I had made on the princip: 0 

rioſities of Naples, in the order in which! 
occurred to my memory : if you perceive f 15 
leſs warm in my encomiums than [I have ben 
uſed to be, remember I have been at Rome. 
Since I ſaw all theſe, however, I have vifid 

what is worth the higheſt obſervation, the Ca. 
tacombs of Naples. They are at a little di. 
ſtance from the city, and are the moſt amazing 
work of the kind I have ſeen. They are indeed 
great in their way beyond all that I had formed 
any idea of. They are a little way out of th: 
town, and are burying-places cut out of the fe. 
lid rock; their aſpect is awful, their extent ſur— 
priſing. 

We went into one of them, and took a ſurvey 
of another ; the entrance of the third is blocked 
up; ſome accident has thrown a vaſt quantity 
of the rock upon it. That which we examine 
conſiſted of three ſtories, and they tell us the ret: 
are like it in all particulars. Each ftory 88. 
with a ſingle gallery long and large; this. 


ſome diſtance from the entrance, ranches we 1 881 


out into others on each hand, and theſe again 
divide themſelves into others in the farne mas 
ner. Some of theſe laſt arrangements are cl 
larger than others; but in general they run p- 
rallel with the firſt. It is an el and amazing 
ſight; for within the body of the rock, out © 


the 
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the reach of day, run theſe long iſles, they told 
us, to ten miles extent. 7 
On each ſide of the galleries all the way there 
are cut nitches in the ſolid rock; they are about 
fx feet in length, and run to a conſiderable height. 
There are generally five or ſix rows of them 
the bodies were put in ſideways, and the mouth 
cr the nich afterwards ſtopped up with a ſtone 
cut for that purpoſe, fo as to he level with the 
ſerlace of the rock. Each of theſe nitches held 
enly one body. There are, in different places, 
openings cut through the rock to the ſurface ; 
but none of them at this time clear. We ſaw 
the mouth of one of nine feet wide; but lon 
ſuce filled up with earth, Theſe ſerved to let 
cut the ſtench, though it could not be much 
here all was ſo well cloſed, and to let in freſh 
er, The cloſing was not with rough ſtone, but 
very artificially. The grooves in many places 
main, and in ſome, part of the ſtone that ſtopt 
jup the hole. There are many little hollows cut in 
the ſides of the larger gallaries, and niches in the 
alls of them; and in ſome the rock is hollowed 
in a more expenſive manner, ſo as to make a 
Kind of cheſt, or ſarcophagus for the body. 
There is a front wall of the rock left to theſe 
eſts, and a flat ſtone covers them or has co- 
Pered them; the hollow is worked down to the 
Keel of the floor, and the front wall about four 
1 high; the rock is ſometimes hollowed over 
n into an alcove, ſometitnes cut out all the 
ay up. Theſe ſeemed deſigned for particular 
famlics: there are in ſome of them two of theſe 
* 8 2 cheſts 
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cheſts behind one another, probably for the f 
ther and mother; and above them, in the ua 
horizontal niches for the children : in Ces 
theſe are moſaics and inſcriptions, but ſtrange 
defaced. 
The ſmell is nothing, for there are only ef 
bones left, but the place is very damp. We ſa, 
in ſome parts, the remains of ſome very be 
paintings in water-colours upon plaiſter. Amon 
the letters and cyphers cut in the rock, the nam: 
of Chriſt and the apoſtles are frequent, and th 
figure of the croſs is ſeen in many of them. II. 
moſaics have been no better than the paintings 
ſo that there is nothing of curioſity in this kind 
but the whole ſcene itſelf 1s awful and folen 
in the greateſt degree. Such an extent of {ib 
terraneous regions, filled with the dead, is 1 
amazing ſight. The galleries do not ſcemt 
have been done all at once ; but cut farther ar 
farther as there was occaſion. 
Fou are not to wonder, my dear, ****, tt; 
T write to you of no Roman antiquities {t0 
Naples. | 1 named to you the colollal J. 
piter; there is hardly another ſtatue in the pl 
Naples has a viceroyed out of all its treature 
of this kind : its governors have ſeized or boug! 
every thing that was found worth notice th! 
and carried it away with them. As to pub! 
buildings, we are no more to expect any 18 
mains of them. Naples has not only been Plug 
dered and deſtroyed again and again, but en 1 
quakes have added to the deſolation. All that 


have to name to you of curioſity farther ug 
f ha '_— 
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are already ſpoken, are the Aqueducts. Theſe 
another ſubterranean work, like the Cata- 
'mbs, and undermine almoſt the whole city. 
They convey the water from the river ; and. no 
iy in Italy is better ſupplied ; but they have 
een fatal to it. Beliſarius took the town by 
geans of them; and, long after, Alphonſus J. 


t in the ſame way. 
a * #* * 


LETTER XIV. 


TT would be unpardonable to have been at 
| Naples and not to have viſited Veſuvius. Tis 
bout four miles ſouth-eaſt of the town; and 
{——s has been ſo earneſt in his application to 
up to it, that there was no withſtanding him; 
ugh I muſt confeſs J had no great ſtomach to 
e expedition. At the foot of the mountain is 
long inſcription on a table of marble, giving 
1 account of the eruptions of the mountain, 
id at the top of the table is a figure of it. 
From this monument, which is four miles 
om Naples, we had four more to the ſummit of 
e mountain, and all was at this time ſo quiet, 
to tempt us greatly to the journey. The firſt 
lt we went on horſeback, the reſt we were o- 
ged to walk. . 
From the very bottom we ſaw looſe remains 
dhe eruptions. The firſt things we met with 
MW Parks of it, were large and light ſtones, like 
pumice-ſtones, and heaps of vaſt cinders, or 
185, ſuch as we ſee thrown out of forges. They 
: | G 3 build 
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build the encloſures of their vineyards with the: 
about the foot of the mountain ; bit we ſoon cot 
beyond all plantations. We rode for ſome time 
along the ſide of a ſtrange ridge of matter. f. 
remains of one of thoſe burning rivers of meled 
metals and ſtones that run over the mouth in the 
great eruptions. This was fifty feet wide, and 
raiſed to ſome height above the level of the ſur. 
face, and ſeemed (to bury itſelf to ſome d. Pu 
below it. The lower part ſeemed an un 
maſs of minerals that had once been mel:- du to 
gether and fluid; but all the upper part » 
rough with vaſt maſſes of ſtone ſit ck im it. WI nt 
a fight of horror muſt this be at the time are 
of 11quid fire, with red-hot rocks, and ma. esch 
other ſolid metals, floating upon it. 

As the aſcent grows ſteeper, the ground grow: 

worſe. *Tis covered a foot deep or more with 
aſhes, and broken pumice-ſtones, which mixed 
with the natural ſand of the place, make a ſtrange 
and unpleaſant kind of walking. M 5 the 
off his cloaths, and taking a large ſtick in his 
hand to feel before him, led the way. Nothirg 
but a love for curiofity beyond the common de: 
gree will ever carry a man to the top of this 


horrible mountain. We followed our leader ra- 


ther through ſhame of giving out, than throue! 
any real liking to the expedition. You would 
have thought he had been often there. Eager 
neſs to get up ſtood in the place of knowledge 
| how to do it. Sometimes he climbed the. hea 


of once liquid matter, and we followed lum 
alone 


* 
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along its ſurface, till the ſtones were ſo vaſt that 
ve could not get over them. Sometimes we pul- 
led ourſelves up on hands and knees along the 
rough natural rocks of the ſurface; and at others, 
eombated all the difficulties of Alexander in the 
| Libyan deſarts, walking in looſe matter that eve- 
ty ſtep was up to the knees, and ſcarce any 
ground gained; for we ſlipped back as faſt al- 
E moſt as we advanced: and, but for the rough 
© maſſes that lie ſcattered about, we ſhould not 
have been able to get up at all. 

At length we arrived at the top of the firſt a- 
| ſtent, a plain, that once was the place of erupti- 
om of the mountain. From hence we looked 
down upon the ruins of the liquid fire that we 
had paſſed, and ſaw all the roughneſſes of their 
| ſurface was thrown into a kind of waves. This 
| was the plain from whence the eruptions uſed to 
proceed; but it is now covered with matter 
| thrown down from thoſe in the upper parts, and 
its hollow filled up. 

At this place it was that we entered on the 
| ſcene of horror. All did not now appear ſo 
| tranquil as at firſt. The noiſes we had original- 
y heard became louder and more frequent; and 
| what we had taken for wind, proved the roaring 
of the inſide of the mountain. The ground 
| ſounded hollow under our feet, and was fo hot, 
that it burnt us. It was full of cracks, out at 
which iſſued ſmoak and a ſmell of ſulphur. It 
was with difficulty, and I muſt be allowed to 
think, not without danger, that we gained the 
top of the ſecond or higheſt aſcent. The way to 
© 3” es | it 
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it. was among haut rocks and flags, and the 
ſides ſteeper than the others by a great deal, A) 
this part of the mountain, which ſeems a left, 
mountain placed upon the greater, has been ſorry. 
ed of matter thrown out at former eruptions, 

and every one aids to it, fo that the hollow wich. 

in muſt increaſe vaſtly. The top of this hig Shs 
aſcent, that is, the ſummit of the whole nun 
tain, 1s tolerably flat, and of ſome extent. W. 
walked upon it, among flags and cinders cf vg. 
rs e and colour, and ſaw a vaſt varicty & 
half-burnt minerals, pieces f which M—-< 
P-. hed up with great care, The ſcene was row 
very terrible, the roaring increaſed, and, ie 
we were looking toward the mouth, a burſt of 
pitchy ſincak roſe out in a terrible 5 1 8 Our 
guides ſaid there was going to be an cruption, 
and ve were hurrying away, only M——< in- 
treated our ſtaying; and ſuch is the courage that 
attends on curioſity, he went forwards toward 
the open, The reſt you muſt have from his 
account; but he is faithful as hardy. For my 
part, | gave him up as loſt : a cloud of ſme 
followed the firſt, and quite hid him as he ap- 
proached the mouth. I thought of the fate of 
Pliny, and ſuppoſed it over with him. As the 
wind blew off the ſmoak we ſaw him again, ll 


marching forwards. A roaring was heard a- 


gain, a ſecond cloud of ſmoak ſucceeded it, and 
he was loſt again, till the air once more cleared 
up, after a few minutes. He had the intre, idi- 
ty to march on in this manner till he could lock 


down into a part of the hollow. Nothing 8 
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be ſo horrible as his deſcription of the mouth. 
all was clear, he ſays, as he looked in; he ſaw 
n conſiderable depth, and a great part of the 
| :\rface of one fide. The eye would have gone 
dceper, but a body of pitchy ſmoak, diſpoſed 
in waves, prevented it. The fide of the well 
nas glazed with a thick coat of various-coloured 
4168, formed of the petrified rocks within, and 
crery here and there ſome vaſt ſtone ſtood out, 
er me flag adhered to it. A noiſe louder and 
E more terrible than the firſt was heard as he ſtood 
there; the hill ſhook under his feet as if in an 
E exthquake z and immediately that vaſt volume 
E of {moak, which he faw at the depth of the hol- 
u, was thrown up into the air, and ſome flame 
ester it. We were in more pain for him now. 
| than ever; but, after two minutes, all cleared up 
again. and we ſaw him ſtill in his ſtation. He 
bad the courage to ſee the flame iſſue out; he 
aw it grow fainter, and as he continued his ob- 
| (crvation, he now ſaw much deeper than before 
into the well; but ſtill he ſaw only an empty 
| hollow : the ſides of the lower part were more 
tagged than thoſe of the upper. By degrees 
now ail was calm again, he ſaw the ſmoak ga- 
| ther itſelf at the bottom in a cloud: it aſcend- 
ed higher and higher, and was getting toward 
| the top of the opening, when a noiſe was heard 
| under-ground vaſtly louder than before, and 
more terrible than thunder. In a moment an 
| exploſion followed; all was ſmoak and dark 
© nels, except that the air was full of red-hot 
| maſſes of matter. We all got down as faſt as 
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we could, and, to my ſurpriſe, I muſt conſe. . 
well as great ſatisfaction, weſaw Ms folio... 
ing us. | we | 
Me had ſet out in our expedition downwari 

in abſolute darkneſs ; but the air by degree; 
cleared up about us, and there was no harm 
from the exploſion ; for all the matter that had 
been thrown up had fallen back again into th: 
mouth. We found the way down the ſecond 
deſcent very eaſy ; and when at the bottom, th 

uides, who had long before the worſt exph. 
Fon warned us to come down, pretended nct t 
have been at all frighted ; and, like maſters cf 
a veſſe] when got on ſhore, called the tempeſt 
only a briſk gale. We were ſurpriſed from the 
bottom to fee all ſo quiet again; but they told 
us this was a very common ſtate of the eruption, 
and had only appeared terrible to us while near 
it. They aſſured us, that what we had ſeen wa: 

the conſtant courſe of the volcano ; that imme. 
diately after every roaring within, a cloud gf 
ſmoak was thrown out, and now and then a li. 
tle flame, or a few ſmall cinders, as we had ſeen, 
How different is the language of danger and 
that of ſecurity ! If this appeared terrible in 6 
high a degree to us, what muſt be the horror gf 
one of the great eruptions, when neither ſun nor 
ſky is to be ſeen for weeks together! when th: 
trembling of the earth, and the roarings unde! 
its ſurface, threaten what will certainly ſome 


time happen, the ſwallowing up of the whole 
country; when rivers of melted metals run down Þ 


the ſides, and burn and bury every thing the 8 


meet 
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meet with, overwhelming whole buildings, and 
when at the ſame time every particular exploſion 


toſſes up rocks of a vaſt bigneſs glowing into 


the air, and the whole nighbourhood 1s covered 


With cinders and aſhes. This is the tax which 
| nature has laid upon what would be elſe the plea- 
ſanteſt country in the world. The whole place 
undoubtedly ſtands upon an arch of ſulphureous 
matter, within which is a continued fire, and the 


conſequence mult be, at one time or other, the 
linking in of the whole together. 

The vein of ſulphur here is immenſe : there is 
no doubt of its being continued weſtward as far 
as Baiæ, where the famous baths at Tortoli, 


| Nero's baths as they are called, are owing to 
it, and where in ſome places about the ſhore the 
| ſea-water is hot enough to boil an egg in two 
| minutes. The other way there is great reaſon 
to believe that it communicates with Etna and 


the Æolian lands, the vein running under the 


bottom of the ſea. The Solfatara is allo doubt- 
leis another part of it, and ſeems to have been 


in ſome early time a volcano like Veſuvius, 


which has fallen in at once, and choaked up the 
E whole opening of the fire. The vaſt baſon on 
| the top of the mountain ſeems to evince as much, 
| and it is cracked, and burning hot, and full of 
E ſulphur, juſt in the manner of the firſt plain of 
Veſuvius. The whole vein ſeems to be on fire 
at a great depth under-ground, and to burſt out 
e one or other of theſe openings; the one being 


always quiet when the other burns. 


The 
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The Solfatara abounds with minerals, (rc 
which they at this time extract alum and fi:1phy; 
in great abundance ; and there is a quantity (: 
bubbling and boiling bitumen in one part « it; 
ſurface, which riſes higher as the bay is more 
ſtormy, and therefore evidently communica; 
with it. They ſay this bed of fluid matter ſhifts 
place; but I cannot well underſtand how that 
ſhould be. No bottom has ever been diſcovercd 
to it. Poor W m paid dearly for his fo) 
hardineis, in attempting to ride over it: he ſunk 
| horſe and all, and was never heard of after. 


5 * 2 # 
LET TER XC. 


FTFVBHE country about Naples is one of the 
pleaſanteſt in the world; but it has fut- 
fered ſtrangely. I have been paying a viſit to 
what they call the Grotto of the Cumæan £$1by], 
and to the ruins of the ancient Cumæ. We ic 
remains of ancient grandeur every where. All the 
country about Baiæ you well know was once co- 
vered with palaces and temples ; but carth- 
quakes have overturned them all. The hill of 
Pauſilippo affords a thouſand beautiful proſpects; 
the fea is in view, and the whole country 184 
garden. Vineyards and plantations beautily 
every ſpot. At the bottom of the hill there 
is a little church, but a very elegant one, built 
by Sannazarius. What a found ! a poet build 
a church! when will it happen again! His mo- 
nument is a very elegant one in it; but they 


have 


h 
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| have changed his name : they call him, as he 
| walled himſelf, Actius Sincerus. And the Apollo 
and Minerva in white marble, that decorate his 
tomb, are now a David and a Judith. If theſe | 
old ſtatues could ſpeak, would not each ſay, 
| with all the indignation of Oroonoko, „I am 
| « myſelf, but call me what you pleaſe.” 
On the ſide of the hill is the celebrated tomb. 
| of Virgil; it ſtands on the brink of a precipice. 
The area is a ſquare of about fifteen feet, and: 
in the wall there are ſome niches; but there is 
at this time nothing in them. All that com- 
| memorates the bard is a cluſter of little bay- 
| trees at the top, which they tell us grew there 
| ſpontaneouſly. The grotto of Pauſilippo is a 
very ſurpriſing work: tis an archway cut through 
| the body of the hill, and wide enough for car- 
riages to go two a-breaſt. They call it a mile 
in length; but 'tis not ſo much. Tis wider at 
| the ends to let in light; and there are two 
| openings going ſlanting through the ſides of 
the hill; but they are of little ſervice : 'tis a 
| very ſtrange, but a very uncomfortable paſſage. 
Ihe inſide of the hill is as diſmal as the out- 
ſide is pleaſant. The paſſage is very old: Strabo 
* mentions it, and ſo does Seneca, under the name 
| of Crypta Neapolitana. 15 
The Lucrine Lake, fo famous for its oyſters, 
has little of the extent it once was celebrated for. 
An earthquake two hundred years ſince reduced, 
i to its preſent narrow bounds. And in the ſame 
hock the Monte Nuovo was raiſed from the 
level ground to the height which it yet n ; 
| | Ic 
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ſt is a dry and barren hill, conſiſting of ſand gr 
burnt ſtones, and is evidentiy hollow with; un. 
The Sibyl's Grotto is a vaſt ſubterraneous wer! 
There has been a paſſage of three miles Fas 
the entrance near Cumæ, to the opening juſt 
by the lake Avernus; but at preſent it is in 
great part choaked up: an earthquake has fille 
it with dirt and ſtones; 'tis only open about hal 
a quarter of a mile at one end, and but much 
leſs at the other. The deſcent at the open- 
ing next Cume is very rugged ; and that ne: 
the Avernus 1s fo low and narrow, that ons 

crawls into it. 

The tradition ſeems a very le one in regard 
to this grotto; the rocks about Pozzolo ard 
Cum all abound with theſe vaſt caverns ; pa- 
ture has probably made them all, though art 
may have improved ſome, in ages when the in 
habitants thought it proper to uſe them as re 
treats from the ſuperior force of their enemies, 
and a thouſand idle ſtories have lince been ſet on 
foot about them. ; 
Whether fancy or fable have given origin to 
all the ſtories of theſe places, certain it is that 
there appears nothing to ſupport the fabulous 
and romantic accounts that we have heard ot 
them. The Avernus no longer is fatal to ani. 
mals; fiſh are plentiful in it, and ſwallows catch 
flies upon 1ts ſurface as peaceably as about any 
of our ſh-ponds. The Sibyl's bath is a little 
room far in the cavern, with a moſaic floor, and 
the remains of ſome gilding and other ornaments 
of the old Roman time; and ata little * 
there 
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| there is another cell, which they call the Sibyl's 
| lodging-room. Whether this was ever the ha- 
| hitation of a Sibyl, let thoſe doubt who pleaſe ; 
I am ſatisfied that it is the grotto of the /Eneid, 
and was vaſtly pleaſed to ſee how it, at this time, 
in many things, anſwered the deſcription the 
poet gives of it. OY 
The ancients were not unacquainted with the 
pernicious qualities of the Grotto del Cane ; 
Pliny mentions them. There is ſomething ſin- 
cular in the poiſonous vapour of this grotto, as 
moſt of the caverns there-about abound with 
wholeſome ſprings. We tried the common ex 
periment with a dog in it, and the creature was 
ſtunned with it. Whether he would have died 
if kept longer in the vapour, I don't know; we 
| had more humanity than to try the experi- 
ment. They told us that Charles VIII, when 
vice-roy of Naples, tried the effect upon an 
als, and killed the creature. Another of their 
| vice-roys, Peter of Toledo, ſacrificed two hu- 
man ſubjects to the ſame curioſity; the pu- 
niſnment ought to have been his periſhing in it 
himſelf. 55 | 
Ms, who was very intent upon obſerving 
the manner of the operation, immediately ſaw 
the whole matter. The grotto is a cavern of 
eight feet diameter in the ſide of the rock; its 
height is hardly ſix feet: the floor is flat and even, 
and there riſes a thick vapour from it to the 
height of about eleven inches; it is eaſily ſeen, 
and has a wavy appearance like a ſmoak, and is 
| of a bluiſh colour; the walls of the grotto are 
As | = tinged 
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tinged” with it. Out of the reach of this va. 
pour all is fafe and wholeſome ; but if the head 
of any animal be plunged into and kept unde; 
it, ſo that it be obliged to breathe it, the effect 
is ſuffocation. We put in a little but a ſtout 
dog; on the inſtant of his being put into jt, he 
ſneezed violently, bon after he foamed at the 
mouth, and his tongue hung out; his breath 
we could in a minute more perceive was very 
difficultly fetched, and his eyes rolled willy 
about. After this he ſtruggled and became cg. 
vulſed, and in a few minutes more lay as dead. 
The whole time of the experiment was not less 


than a quarter of an hour, and the creature 


ſeemed at laſt to be quite dead : he was only leſt 


a few minutes on the grais, and he perfectly re. 


covered. They ſometimes throw them into the 
lake that is juſt by, and the cold bath reſtores 
them. Ar other times, when the creature has 
been in very long, they lay him with his body 
in the water, and his head upon the bank, and 
he never fails to recover. A lighted torch im- 
mediately went out, when plunged into the va- 
pour, as if it had been thruſt under water. 4 


chicken was killed in a few moments; and a 
viper, which we found near the place, in twenty- 


five minutes; neither of theſe recovered. Ms 
found a poiſonous mineral, Cobalt, together with 
the Ruſina in the rock, and to theſe are attribut- 
ed the vapours. Tis odd that ſome affirm a 
liquor diſtilled from the earth and ſtone about the 


place ſhould be a good medicine. Cobalt ſhould 


turniſh worſe principles, 


The 
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The ſweating grotto is but at a- little diſtance 
from this; it breathes nothing but ſulphur, the 
air within ſtinks of it, and the whole place is 
| {urpriſingly hot. This is uſed medicinally. 
Cumæ ſhews very little of what it once was. 
it appears by the teſtimony of the ancients to 
| have been one of the oldeſt cities in Italy. The 
entrance into the territory of Cume is by che 
Archo-felice, an old arch, which is the moſt 
E onfiderable remain of all that once ſtood there. 
is of brick, and is very well preſerved; the 
bricks are very large, and the cement ſtrong 
ard firm to this day. But you are not to ſup- 
pole the goodneſs of the materials all that has 
| preſerved it; it ſtands between two hills, which 
Fnely ſcreen it from the weather. Not far from 
| this are the remains of what they call the Temple 
ee Gigante; the coloſſal Jupiter was taken 
| hence. There is a great nich at the upper-end, 
and a ſmaller on each fide. The roof is vaulted, 
and divided within into ſquare compartments. 
E& !yond this ſtands another ancient edifice, with 
a vaulted roof allo, The diſpoſition of the 
E niches in the walls of this ſhew it to have 
been a burying-place. | 
Very liitle more than this is to be ſeen above- 
ground of the old Cumæ; but, wherever they 
dig, they meet with fragments of pillars and 
corniſhes. There have been ſome ſtatues alſo 
| ſound there; but they have been bought up as 
| loon as diſcovered, and ſent off. . | 
Alt a diſtance from this place ſtand the ruins 
ck the old Linternum, the retirement of the 
[ | | great 


50 

great Scipio Africanus: they call it now Terre d. 
Patria, from a town erected in the place wher- 
he was buried. 

Even Baie, celebrated by every Mule, ſh; 
very little of what was once its ſplendor. e 
few ruins that remain of its once marznificent 
buildings are almoſt intirely under water; by! 
though theſe are no more, its happy fituation 
fill remains; 'tis certainly the ſweeteſt ſpot in 
the world. Near the ſhore of Balæ, which is fi! 
a noble port, they ſhew the temples of Venus, 
Diana, and Mercury; but there is no great prof 
that they belong to them, except that in the 
dark receſſes of that of Venus there are ſome 
bas-reliefs that would not have been out of cha- 


racter in a temple built to her honour. Not 


far from theſe is a little monument, which they 
call the tomb. of Agrippina. We learn from 
Tacitus, that her domeſtics did raiſe a little 
fepulchre to her in this part of the country ; bit 
there is no proof that this is it. tis on {uct 
foundations that many of the old remains are 
named. There is ſomething like a hint toward 


it in ſome old author, and who can contradict it 


They ſhew us allo the remains of Clare, 
and of Pompey's, and of Marius's villa here, 
but we are to take the accounts on the ſamc 
kind of authority. Fs 
I muſt not cloſe my letter, however, without 
remembring another kind of ruin; tis the Pi 
_cina Mirabilis, ſo famous, and indeed fo deſerved 
ty famous in ſtory. The deſcent into it is b. 
forty ſteps, the roof is ſupported. by pn: 
ns and 
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and both theſe and the roof itſelf are encruſted 
| with a kind of plaiſter that is harder than the 
ſtone itſelf: *tis a ſurpriſing place, and worthy 
the epithet which accompanies its name. It has 
probably been of old a reſervoir of water. The 
Cento Camerelle is alfo another ſtructure of the 
ſame kind. Tis not eaſy to ſay with what intent 
a reſervoir of water ſhould have been ſo divid- 
ed; but neither does it appear to us what 
other uſe the edifice could ſerve for. They 
ſay a priſon ; but this is without foundation, 
and improbable. h 
The entrance into this is alſo ſupported by 
pillars ; but 'tis fo low in the farther part, that 
a man cannot walk upright into it. The diſ- 
poſition of the cells, and the paſlages out of one 
into another, are very ſurpriſing. When we 
had left theſe edifices, we entered into the 
Elyſium Fields, as they call them; but there is 
nothing in the Place that anſwers to ſo ſounding 
a name. %%% ws 
At Puzzolo there are ſtill ſome remains of the 
old Mole. Some of the arches yet ſtand; they 
call them the ruins of Caligula's Bridge. We 
examined alſo the ruins of an amphitheatre, and 
of what they call two Circus's ; but of theſe I am 
in doubt. In the market-place we ſaw. a ſquare 
piece of marble, with bas-reliefs on it. There 
are fourteen figures, and they are ſuppoſed to 
refer to the fourteen cities of Aſia, which Tibe- 
ri1s reſtored after the deſtruction of an earth- 
quake; but the workmanſhip is not good enough 
for the time of Tiberius. 0 
| While 
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While we were buſied in examining theſe fi. 
gures, and ſome fine Corinthian pillars that yet 
remain in a building which they call a temple of 
Jupiter, M——s was bending all his enquiries 


another way. He was eager to know where 
that kind of ſand, or cement, or by whatever _ 


other name 1t was to be called, was to be found, 
which he had read of under the name of Pulvis 
Puteolanus. With fome difficulty we found it 


running down the fide of a ſteep promontory into 


the ſea, and concreted into hard maſſes toward 


the bottom. It is a grey powder, reſembling 


ſand, only not ſo harſh between the fingers. 
What is ſingular in it is, that, when wetted, it 
does not continue looſe and incoherent, as other 


fands do, but concretes into a maſs, in ſome de- 


gree reſembling our Plaiſter of Paris. We tried 


it with the ſea water, and with freſh, and found 


that it anſwered with either, but beſt witn the 
falt water. One of the firſt diſcoveries which 
Ms made, on breaking one of the lumps of 


this, was, that the hard incruſtations which we 
had admired fo much upon the roof and pillars 
of the Piſcina Mirabilis of Baiæ, were of this 


matter; a very natural circumſtance, but not 


attended to by any before. Puzzolo, the 01d 


Puteoli, is near enough to Baie, and the ancients 
were full well acquainted with the property of 
this powder in making a kind of plaiſter or ce. 
ment that would hold ſtrong under water; indeed 


they have ſaid too much about it. Pliny fays, 


that the duſt of the Puteolan Hills running down 


into the ſea, hardens into a kind of rocks, that 


are 
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are not to be broken to pieces afterwards by the 
waves, and that gather new ſtrength every day. 
Seneca alſo aſſerts, that if the Puteolan ee 
touches water it becomes a ſtone. That the 
der which ran down the hides of the hill into the 
ſea, ever collected itſelf under water into a ſtone, 
ſeems too much to ſuppoſe, ſince the powder 
thrown into water remains a powder at its bot- 
tom; but what gave riſe to the opinion is evi- 
dent enough. The ſides of the hill were at all 
times covered with the powder, and eſpecially 
on the lower part; the high tides and ſtorms 
| would throw up the waves ſo far, as to make 
| them waſh parcels of this, that were dry before, 
and were to be dried again afterwards : theſe, 
from ſuch an occaſional wetting, would doubtleſs 
| harden into a kind of ſtony maſſes, and they do 
ſo to this time. The lower part of the promon- 
tory, where we gathered this, was covered with 
ſuch ; but ſuch of the powder as ran into the ſea 
was waſhed away in that form. 

The effect, in this caſe, 1s very much like that 
produced by the common plaſter, and the cauſe 
s alſo in a great meature the ſame. There has 
been at all times mention made among writers of 
a ſubſtance called Gypſum Tymphaicum, and 
Calx Nativa ; the firſt is the name given it by 
Theophraſtus, the other has been given it by 
writers of our own country and elſewhere. This 
1s a kind of earth found in England, and many 
other places, and it has ſome of the properties 
of plaiſter, without any previcus burning. This 
carch makes a conſiderable part in the compo- 
ſition 
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ſition of the Puteolean powder, and 'tis to this 
that it owes its property. The builders of the 
Piſcina Mirabilis did well to uſe it in the encruſt. 
ing of that building: the Italian architects at 
this time employ it in their cements, elpecially 


for buildings that are to be under water. , , , 


1, E T FEN NI 
ORTICI, the Herculaneum of the an- 


cients, hes, my dear, at the foot of 
Veſuvius. You may be aſſured I have not omit- 
ted a viſit to it; but to what purpoſe ſhould [ 
begin to enumerate the antiquities dug up here, 
ſince you have already had ſo many accounts of 
them, and will have, ere long, ſo authentic and 
ſo full a one from their royal poſſeſſor. The old 
writers tell us, that the city was deſtroyed by 
an earthquake; but it rather appears to me to 
have been buried under the cinders and athes 
thrown out of Veſuvius in ſome vaſt eruption 
The people ſeem to have had notice of its 
deſtruction ; for they were none of them bu- 
ried in it, nor have they left any thing, fo far 
as yet appears, behind them, that they could 
conveniently carry away. 
The ſtatues that have been dug up hitherto 


are moſt of them good, the paintings have been 


molt ſpoken of; but if you will take my opinion 
of them, the greater part are very indifferent 
The curioſities that pleaſed me moſt were the 


innumerable little utenſils found in the houſes; 


they are of an infinite variety, and many of them 
| unlike 
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unlike every thing J have ſeen, either in the 
| ality or in figure. 
| But adieu to Herculaneum; I have already 
given you all my obſervations on the environs 
Naples; this letter is deſtined to the mention 
of my laſt expedition to the iſland of Caprea. 
Tis a ſweet place; nor can I wonder that Au- 
aguſtus retired to it, or that Tiberius revelled in 
W |. nature has calculated it for the purpoſe. The 
and ſands about three miles from the main 
and, at the entrance of the gulgh of Naples. 
Tis near four miles long, though hardly quite 
a mile any where in breadth. The weſt-end is 
| 2 high rock continued for two miles, and upon 
| this ſtands the largeſt tower in the iſland, Ano 
| Caprezp. The eaſt-end runs almoſt to as roman- 
tic a height; but between theſe two extremes 
che iſland, there runs a ſlip as it were of plain 
ground acroſs it, which is by much the ſweeteſt 
place I have ever ſeen. On this charming ſpot 
ſtands the town of Caprea, with the biſhop's 
palace, and ſome convents. 
| Nearly in the middle of this fruitful and plea- 
| fant ſpot ſtands a little hill, once covered with 
buildings; the ruins of noble piles are ſeen all 
over it, Here was the great ſcene of Tiberius's 
| 1©<iry ; but the whole land was a garden plant- 
c and divided in the moſt ſuperb and elegant, 
and at the {ame time in the moſt romantic, man- 
ner. The rocks were hollowed away into arti- 
101] grottos, galleries, and ſubterraneous apart- 
ments, fitted for the purpoſes of his ſcandalous 
debauchery. We are not to attibute all the 
5 ruins 
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ruins of theſe to time: the Romon virtue ab. 
horred the ſcandalous practices, while it waz 
obliged to ſuffer them; and, at the death of the 
abandoned emperor, erated the very memory ct 
them by all the means they could; among which 


were the pulling down and deſtroying all the 


places in which the ſcenes of infamy had heer 
tranſacted. Thus was Caprea, in a few years, 
rendered the fineſt ſpot in the world, and fe- 
duced again to its primitive ſituation, 


L E T TE R NU 


N accident, my dear ****, has brought 
me back to Rome. I have great reaſon tr 
be ſatisfied with the occurrence, ſince tis im- 
poſſible to examine ſuch a place too much, or 
too often. To ſay any thing more of what! 
have ſeen in the city, I muſt ſay a vaſt deal. 
have given you the detail, and there is no enter- 
ing into diflertations on the particulars; let me 
mention to you what I have been entertaining 
myſelf with in ſome ſhort excurſions. 
have been greatly pleaſed with the hydraulic 
organs at Freſcati ; the thought is very familiar, 
and conſequently it 1s very old. Archimedes 
forfeits his claim in the invention to the Ægyp— 
tian; but I never before ſaw it brought into 
practice. h | 
They have great advantages for it here there 
is abundance of water at a vaſt height above the 
town, and therefore they can play a thouſand 


tricks with it. Theſe organs are of the number; 
| the 
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| the water performs the office of the bellows- 
| lower, and alſo of the organiſt. There is ano- 
| ther of theſe allo at the villa Belvidere of the 
| prince Pamphilio : Apollo and the Muſes are 
| ſounding their inſtruments in concert with an 
| organ, and the whole is performed by water. 
| A Polypheme, a vaſt marble ſtatue, ſounds his 
| pipe by the ſame means, and a Centaur his 
horn. | 
| Tivoli is as famous for its water-works. In the 
| Villa d'Eſte, belonging to the duke of Modena, 
| there is another water-organ. The variety of 
| caſcades here 1s amazing ; and, at the end of a 
| long row of them there 1s a repreſentation of 
ſome antique temple. Tis in marble, and muſt 
| have been expenſive. There is a good ſtatue of 
| a fighter with the ancient ceſtus; he has a Phry- 
| gan cap, and the thongs of the ceſtus reach up 
| to Its lbows. | | 

| The Teverone, the Anio of the ancients, 
| throws itſelf down a precipice at Tivoli, and 
forms a caſcade, a very noble one, but not ſo 
| tumultuous as that of Term ; the ſheet of wa- 

ter 1s much broader, but the fall is not fo high. 

The Sibylline remains, or at leaſt what ſuperſti. 

| tion calls by that name, meet one in many pla- 

ces. On an eminence, oppoſite to the caſcade, 

| ſtands the temple of the Tiburtine Sibyl. Ti- 
| volt is the ancient Tibur. The name of Galli- 

us ſtands on the architrave : he is ſuppoſed to 

have reſtored it from former ruins ; at pre- 

ſent it ſhews that it was once a noble build- 
ing. The pillars of the portico are very ele- 
Vor. II. H gant; 
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gant; they are fluted ; the order is the G. 
rinthian; but there is ſomething ſingular in the 
capitals ; the frieze is adorned with a feſtoon cg 
bull-heads and roſes over them. There are tw; 
ſtatues of granite in an open piazza ; they ar, 
Egyptian, probably of Iſis, and have no rech- 
tion to the pedeſtals on which they at preſert 
ſtand. We aſcended a little farther, to take 4 
view of what were once the villas of Mx:: nz: 
Horace, and Quintilius Varus. They are all | 
ſight from this ſpot, and ſtill diſcloſe themfelve; 
in ruins. The villa Adrianæ is in the way to 
Tivoli; it muſt have been of vaſt extent. We 
ſaw the remains of a temple of brick-work ; bit 
injured greatly. There are ſome vaults of the 
4 old reticulated work. rn 
4 The Lago de Caſtello Gondolpho we viſited, 
A to ſee the preſent ſtate of what was the famon: 
Alban Lake among the ancients. We ſaw from 
this the mount Algidus, famous for the view 
which Hannibal took of Rome from it. The 
lake is yet large, though leſs than in earlier 
time; its circumference is about two miles, and 
it lies in the middle of the ſeries of mountains. 
Tis a vaſt baſon, incapable of diſcharging its 
abundance any other way than by an artificial 
paſſage cut through the ſolid rock : this was a 
work of the old Romans, and done in purſuance 
of an oracle, which had declared an extraord!- 
_ nary ſwelling of the lake, and ſuch an emptying 
of it the preſage of a conqueſt of the Veientines. 
The paſſage muſt have been a work of vaſt i 
bour and expence. *Tis four yards high, 75 ſo 
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bong, that as one looks up it, the top of rhe arch 
and the water ſeem to meet to cloſe the view. 
| There is now a conſtant current from it, and 
they have flood- gates to make it larger or leſs, 
according to the ſtate of the lake Toward Gen- 
ſano we ſaw the plain immortalized by the 
battle of the Horatii and the Curatii. There 
are alſo the remains of five pyramids on one 
common baſe not far off; this has been an ho- 
norary monument to the five that fell in the ſu- 
tal conflict: the real tombs were, according to 
Livy, placed diſtinct on the ſeveral ſpots witzre 
each hero fell. We ſaw, at Genſano alſo the 
Nemus and Speculum Dianæ. The lake is 
ſquare, and near a mile in circumference ; the 
fot is called Nemio, from the old tradition, 
| and the lake Lago de Nemi, and Specchio di 
Diana. 5 

I he Lago de Bolfara is a vaſt one, they ſay 
thirty miles in compaſs; at one corner of it 
ſtands the town of Bolſena. I admired ex- 
tremely an antique Sarcophagus here ; 'tis in the 
church-yard, and 'tis ſupported by two picces 
of pillars. The figures on it are very nume- 
rous, and, for a funeral ' occaſion, very whim- 
neal, ſome of them almoſt bawdry ; the whole 
ſeries of them Bacchanalian. A ſatyr, with his 
hands tied behind him, and butting with his 
head at a goat, is a very whimſical one, and a 
drunken Silenus, a very fine one. There are 
allo ſome of the old inſtruments of the Ro— 
mans finely expreſſed on it. I have ſtudied this 
bas-relief extremely, and am of opinion, that 
2 e 
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if thoſe which remain in other places hereahou: 
were more carefully attended to, we ſhould ſee 
more explanations of the inſtruments of ſacrifice 
and of feſtivity, and more accurate ones than we 
have at preſent. I have underſtood by thoſe in 
the hands of ſome of thoſe figures, ſome that [ 
faw dug up at Herculaneum, which I never 
ſhould Rove known what to make of, if I had 


nat here ſeen figures uſing them. 
| | * * * 


LETTER XCvII. 


T length I am ſet forward on the continus- 
tion of my tour. I write to you from Si- 
enna, a town rendered famous in England by 
giving name to one of the moſt beautiful mar- 
bles of Italy ; the yellow ſtreaked with purple. 
Tis ſingular that, of this which they call with 
us the Sienna marble, I did not ſee one ſlab in 
the whole place, nor 1s there one quarry of it in 
the whole neighbourhood. Sienna is a pleaſant 
town ; tis in the duchy of Tuſcany : the arms 
are the wolf ſuckling the heroic brothers; you 
need not be told, after this, that it was a Roman 
colony. It was once a free city, and the head of 
a republic; but Charles V. deſtroyed its privi- 
leges, and ſold it to the Florentine. It is a clean 
town, but diſagreeable for walking, the ſtreets 
ſtand on ſo very uneven ground: it has a wall, 
with a number of towers, and a citadel, 


5 The 
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The cathedral is a fine Gothic ſtructure: no- 
| thing is ſeen but marble, both without and 
within. The pavement is of white marble, in- 
| {aid with a black matter, and repreſenting ſcrip- 
ture ſtories ; Abraham's ſacrifice, and the paſ- 
age of the Red-ſea, are in the part next the 
| choir. The roof is blue, and ſprinkled as it 
were with ſtars of gold. The ornaments are all 
| Gothic ; but they are very nice, and the work- 


wanſhip throughout of the moſt elaborate kind. 
os pillars are of blocks of black and white mar- 


| ble, placed alternately ; but this looks as aukward 
| and ridiculous as the floor is elegant. The fi- 
| gures are engraven on the white marble, and the 
| hollows filled up with a black compoſition run 
into them, which has at this time the appearance, 
| and very nearly the hardneſs of marble. Mec- 
| carino had the care of the deſigns, and many of 
| them are finely executed. | 5 

Alexander VII. built the Capella Chigi; it is 


W i true taſte, and very beautiful. There are two 


| ſtatues of Bernini in it, a Magdalen and a St. 
7 


boom, very finely finiſhed. The hiſtory of 


| pope Pius IT. ZEneas Sylvius, is painted on the 
| va!l of what they call the Old Library; but this 
b a place where there are now no books. The 
deſigns are Raphael's, the execution by Puitur- 
| ccito.; and in the middle of the room there are 
| the three graces in marble, true antique, and 
very fine. There is ſomething ſingular in the 
great ſquare at Sienna; 'tis hollowed in manner 
of a great ſhell, and may be filled with water on 
*calion. The buildings are elegant, and there 
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run piazzas all round it. Sienna is much the 


ſeat of learning; people come a great way to ſtu- 


dy here, and their own language is not negled. 
ed : I have not heard the Italian language ſpoken 
any where ſo well. 

Fw * X $ 


LEK TT ER Xcix. 


EGHORNis a gaudy and pleafant, tho 


not a large town : There is ſomething in 
it that puts one in mind of Genoa at firſt fight , 


though, on a diſtinct view, there is no real re- 


ſemblance. It has at all times been known as 2 


ſca- port. The Liburnian gallies of the Romans, 


the ſwifteſt veſſels of their navy, were built here. 
The tower ſtands low, and upon the Tuſcan-ſea. 


The ſtreets are ſtrait and large, and the great 


ſquare a very noble one. Leghorn is of late ages 
vaſtly improved in all reſpects. Ferdinand I, 
who purchaſed it of the Genoeſe by exchange for 
Sarzana, firſt ſet it on the reputable footing on 
which it now ſtands; but the canal that has 
been cut to Piſa, and the filing up the quag- 
mires with the clearings of the harbour, are what 
have put an end to the unwholeſomeneſs of the 
air, by, in a great meaſure, drying the marſhes, 
which its low {ſituation occaſioned it to be en- 
compalled by: but, in return for the drying 


up their marſhes, they want water; they are 


obliged to bring a great deal fourteen miles from 


Piſa. s 1 
8 There 
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There is on the quay a ſtatue of Ferdinand T. 
in marble, with four flaves chained to the pa- 
geſtal. The figures are twice as big as life, and 
the whole group very noble. Palena cut the fi- 
gure of the duke, the flaves are caſt in cop- 
per. The flaves are three of them young, and 
one old; of the young ones, one is a Negro: 
the three are the work of Pietro Tacca, the old 
one is by Giovanni de Bologna, and is worth all 
the reſt of the group. There is not much of the 
maſter in the principal figure ; but the whole' 1s 
very grand. | ca 
There ſtands an octangular tower of marble 
wit in the ſea, at ſome diſtance from the new port; 
a regular building, and of a pretty effect. The 
Palazzo Ingl fe is four miles from Leghorn ; the 
name carried me to it, What was my ditap- 
pointment to find the edifice to which this pom- 
pous title belonged a place of refreſhment for 
the Engliſh, who are very numerous in Leghorn, 
when they go out a ſhooting, or upon other {uch 
cxpeditions, The Greek church at Leghorn is 
worth obſervation ; and the Jews ſynagogue is a 

handſome building. 1 

1 was much entertained with the ſtory of St. 
Peter's landing at the place where there is a 
church, of the name of St. Pietro en Grado. 
The place is far enough from the water now; it 
ſtands at the end of a wocd of cork-tres, which 
are very frequent thereabout ; but we are told 
the faint was thrown on ſhore here, as he was in 
his voyage to Rome from Antioch. | 


H 4 Piſa, 
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Piſa, where I am at this time writing, is by 
no means what Piſa once was. The city was 
founded by the Greeks, and once able to fit out 
a hundred gallies, to extend its conqueſts in an 
uncontrolable manner, and add to its natura! 
territories from the diſtant Tanis and Damiette 
at the opening of Nile. Piſa, that once was 
terrible to the whole Levant, is at preſent 2 
poor city, and fo ill inhabited, that I ſaw gre 
in many of the ſtreets. No city in the world 
can ſtand more happily ; its extent, next to that 
of Florence, 1s greater than that of any city in 
Tuſcan, ; and its univerſity was once the moſt 


famous in this country. Since the time it fell to 
the Florentines it has been declining, and I am 


afraid 1t will not recover its ancient glories. The 
Arno 1s large, and was once of vaſt importance 
to the town; but its keys are now of little uſe 
the mouth is ſo blocked up with ſand, that no- 
thing but ſmall veſſels can enter it. The plain 
in which it ſtands is naturally fertile; but there 
are not inhabitants to cultivate it. Even the bi- 


ſineſs of the ſportſman is not attended to: the 


woods all about are wonderfully pleaſant, anc 


they are ſtocked with game: there are parts cf 


them reſerved for the great duke and his depen- 
dants ; but the peaſants are now and then let in 


to deſtroy the abundant game there, which would }. 


elſe ſtarve one another. 
The fireets of Piſa are large and ſpacious ; 
the houſes are in general well built, and as the 


ſtreets are ſtrait, they make a very fine figure 
from the number that are ſeen together. There 


alc 
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ire ſeveral noble ſquares, and there are not want- 
| ing magnificent buildings. Here are, you ſee, 
all the appearances of ſplendor and greatneſs ; but 
| the reality is wanting. What Homer has ſaid of 
| his ſoldiers, may be applied to a ſtate, 


The hour a free-born man is thrown in chains, 
Half his worth dies... 


The cathedral is a noble building, and it car- 
ies great marks of ancient ſplendor. Tis very 
:dvantageouſly ſituated in the middle of a large 
piazza. 'T'is all of marble, and was built of the 
poils of Palermo, when the then flouriſhing Re- 
public of Piſa took it from the Saracens. 
There are no leſs than ſeventy antique pillars ; 


but they are not regular: they are of different 
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marbles, and of different orders; a proof that 
hey were once parts of much more antique build- 
ings. The gates are of pierced braſs; the ſtory 
is our Saviour's life. Theſe were part of their 
plunder at the Baleares, and are extremely fine 


in their kind. The roof 1s richly gilt ; the floor 
is of very beautiful marble, and the paintings 


are by Andrea del Sarto, Maccarino, and others 


* of the Florentine ſchool, and many of them are 


very fine ones; but alas, after the pictures of the 


; Vaticag, what can appear great to me! Rome 
- deſtroys all the pride of the places one ſees after 
ti. 1 = 


Near the gate that leads to Lucca there are 


the remains of an ancient ſudatorium of Trajan, 


Decius, and the Battiſteria and Campo Santo 
Hz . offer 
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offer to the eye a number of remains of the d 
Roman workmanſhip. There are pillars, are 
parts of friezes, that I have viewed with great 
ſatisfaction. On the right: ſide of the great en- 
trance of the cathedral there ſtands a monument 
to the memory, and containing the aſhes of ©: 


| Beatrix, This the inſcription tells us, and t 


this uſe the tomb may have been put ; but they 


ye who ſay it was erected for that princeſs; the 
| baſſo-rehievos, which are very elegant, declarc it 


antique. Over the Paptiſtry there ſtands the buſt 


of a man in a modern habit, with a letter ſtuck 


in his katband ; 'tis a Gothic relievo : the ſubicct 
is one Hawkſworth putting by the letter which 


would have countermanded his former orders, 


and not reading it till he had ſucceeded in his 
attack. „ 

The Eaptiſtry is in the ſame ſquare with th: 
Dome, a round building, ſupported by neblc 
pars, and famous for its echo. The Campo 
Santo is very near it: this is a burial- place ce 
vered with carth brought from the Holy Land. 
Tis encloſed by a noble portico, and it abouncs 
with venerable remains. They ſay 'tis built cf 
the ſame length and breadth- with Noah's ark. 
'Tis an elegant ſtructure, though Gothic; 'tis 
not leſs than five hundred years old. The cloy- 
ſter is of white marble, and the holy earth is 
truly of the place whence it has its name. The 
Piſans brought it back as ballaſt for their gallies, 


after one of their attacks upon the Turks. The 


pavement is marble of different colours, and un 
der it are buried all the nobility of the — 5 
SR Piſa, 
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Piſa, All along the walls of the cloyſter next 
the area, and under the windows, there are ar- 
ranged a number of antique Sarcophagi: they 
are of white marble, and have very noble bas- 
-clicfs on many of them. The other walls are 
ornamented with freſcos, by Giotto, Meccarino, 
Buffalmachi, and other of the firſt reſtorers of 
painting in Italy. The triumph of death is one 
bol the firſt, and has great merit; the judgment, 

heaven, and hell follow, and are, if not equally 
good, yet very fine in many parts. The lives 
of the hermits take up ſome room after this, 
and beyond theſe ſix compartments are filled up 
uch the works and miracles of St. Rainerius, 
the old patron of the city. Six more compart- 
ments are taken up by the ſtory of Job, all by 
Giotto, and all very maſterly, Scripture hiſto- 
ries take up a great part of the weſt-end : and 
the north has for its ſubject the ſtory of the crea- 
tion. There is ſomething extremely ſingular in 
the plan and deſign of theſe ; and we are let into 
uch of the old conception of painting by it. 
Death is an ugly old woman, flying with black 
wings, and with a ſcythe. A cluſter of people 
ok all ranks, princes, popes, and beggars, lie 
EF conufed together under the deſtroyer ; and an- 
| gels arc taking the ſouls of the virtuous out of 
their mouths, under the figure of little infants. 
| imiled at the battle between an angel and a 
devil about a fat friar ; they have him in the air, 
and are pulling him to pieces, rather than part 
with him. Some miſerable people in one part 
beg death to ſtrike them; but the phantom re- 
| fuſes 


triumph of mortality. 
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fuſes, and directs the ſcythe among the gay and 
happy. 


They pretend that this Jeruſalem earth has the 
property of reducing a body to a ſkeleton in one 


day, and they produce a repreſentation in one 


of the corners of this picture to avouch it ; but 
till ſome proof is produced of this miraculon: 


quality in the ground, I ſhall be of opinion that 
the painter meant no more by his repreſentation 


of the different appearances of the body aſter 
death, than to ſhew the different ſtages of his 


The painter was no friend to the friars of hi 


time; he has continued to ſatyriſe their order, 


and to pay a very ſenſible compliment to ſome 
of his patrons at the ſame time, in his piece cf 


'the judgment. Pope Innocent IV. and others 


of that time, who had been his patrons, are put 


into his paradiſe ; and a friar, who is got in 


among the bleſſed, is lugged out by an angel, 


to take his place on the other ſide. In hell there 


are the repreſentations of a number of tortures, 


people roaſted, and the like; ſome of them much 
too hideous for the occaſion. N 


The Vergogna or Baſhfulneſs is repreſented 


nin the piece of Noah and Cham: the virgin is go- 


ing out; but ſhe blinds her eyes with her hand 


in ſuch a manner, as to peep between her fin- 


gers. I ſhould accuſe theſe ſort of pleaſantries in 


ſuch ſerious pieces, as the effect of a falſe taſte 
in theſe old maſters, had not Angelo, in his fa- 


mous laſt judgment, admitted ſome things - a 


ke kind, and our Hogarth been ludicruous in his 
immortal pool of Betheſda. | 
In all the paintings of this cloiſter there is 
* ſomething harſh ; there wants the ſoftneſs of the 
ſucceeding maſters, but there 1s great expreſſion 
in the countenances, and the architecture, where 
any is introduced, is executed with judgment. 
But 1 am too long upon this ſubject. 

You will be eager to know my opinion of the 
| famous leaning tower of Piſa. It is a noble 
: piece of architecture, and its poſition is as ſin- 
gular as you can have conceived, It ſtands in 
a lope, inſtead of being upright, as all the 
other buildings in the world are; and the flop- 
ing is not a little. Tis all of marble, and the 
| ſeveral blocks are cramped together with iron 
in ſuch a manner, that it cannot fall, unleſs the 
whole go together. The general opinion is, that 
| thearchitect built it in that flanting poſture, to 
ſhew what his ſkill could accompliſh; but Ga- 
t lileo diſcountenances this opinion, and is for 

proving that it has ſunk on one {ide by a defect 
in the ground. In ſupport of this opinion he 
produces the obſervation, that the pedeſtals of the 
pillars, which are under- ground, are in the ſame 
inclined poſition with thoſe above; and that the 
ſcaffold-holes, which remain unfilled, are all 
ſloping. But, after all, might not the architect, 
who deſigned to amuſe the world in this ſingular 
ſtructure, do all this on purpoſe? The faſtenings 
of iron between ſtone and ſtone, which holds 
it together as if the whole were cut out of one 
block of marble, ſeem evidences of this. After 

all, 
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all, if it was built thus, it was a whim, and 3 
very odd one. 

There is no part of Piſa which gives me 6 
much ſatisfaction in the view, as the noble 
ranges of houſes on both ſides the Arno. Many 
of them are of Michael Angelo's architecture. 
The entrance to the Torre di Fame, in which 
the unfortunate count Vyolin, and all his ſons, 
were ſtarved to death, is faſtened up by a wall 
This Gibbelin Ludenus, on the prevailing | 
the Guelph party, was locked up in the dungcon, 
and the keys were thrown into the river. Rug- 
giero, an archbiſhop, was the Chriſtian creatirc 


who executed this more than Barbarian cruel: . 


but it was revenged, though too late, and |; 
aſhes were afterwards thrown into the Arno, as he 


had thrown the keys. 


XR X * 
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UCCA ſtands ſweetly 1 ſituated in 2 


fertile plain; and, though none of the 
largeſt cities one ſhall ſee, it is the head of a 


little republic. The hills at a diſtance add 


greatly to the beauty of the proſpect, and indeed 
to the fertility of the valley, by their defence ct 
it againſt the winds. The town is well built, and 
well fortified, and the ramparts are laid out into 


delightful walks, which are ſhaded with trees, 
and in the opening ſhew a very fine count) 
every way. You will be ſenſible that the cir- 


cumference of the town is not very great, mrs 
: tel 
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I tell you that we walked round the ramparts in 
ſeſs than an hour; yet there are many elegant 
| buildings and fine churches in it. The better 
hort of houſes are all adorned with architecture 
| at the entrance. They ſhewed us the tomb of 
a king Richard of England in the church of St. 
| Fredian ; who he was, or how they got him, or 
| when we loſt him, they are as ſilent as our own 
| chronicles; but they ſeem to have had many 
illuſtrious Engliſh buried there: in St. Michael's 
church they have a monument of a biſhop of 
Worceſter. | 
The cathedral is dedicated to St. Martin, and 
's a handſome building. The Volto Santo, fo 
famous in all the ſtories of Lucca, is an image of 
Nicodemus. The Lucceſe pay great venera- 
tion to it, and even ſtamp thier coin with the 
fgure of it. It ſtands in a chapel in the great 
church, which is inſulated, or no where joined 
to the walls, and has on its outſide the four 
Evangeliſts, and a St. Sebaſtian in white mar- 
ble. We ſaw a chalice put under one of the feet 
of this image, and heard a very whimſical ſtory 
as the occaſion of it, The image had originally 
a hilver ſhpper on this foot, and it kicked the 
precious orrament off in favour of a poor old 
man, who prayed to it for relief in his want. 
The flipper was ſoon miſſed, and ſoon found, 
and the unbelieving people, they tell you, took 
up the poor man, and accuſed him of havin 
ſtolen it; but, on his being brought before the 
- image, it once more kicked it to him; on which 
| e "Ii 
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he was permitted to carry it off, and the fy 
' ſupported in this manner for the future. 


to prevent impertinent curioſity, 
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This is not the only moving piece of human 
workmanſhip, if you will believe them, that the 
Lucceſe have to boaſt : they led us into one ct 
the ſide chapels in the church of St. Auſtin, in 
which is the miraculous picture as they call it 
It is a Madona, with a Chriſt upon heg left-arm, 


and a hurt on the other ſhoulder. Over it, on 


the wall, is painted, in freſco, a naked figure, 
with flames all about him, and ſtuck up to the 


middle in the ground. The ſtory they gave us 


is, that this unfortunate mortal, a gameſter that 
had loſt all he was worth in the world, threw a 


ſtone at the picture of the Chriſt, which was at 


that time on the Virgin's right arm, and that the 
picture immediately was endued with a power 
of motion, and ſhifted it to the other. The ſtone, 
they tell you, wounded the ſide of the picture, 
and that blood iſſued at the buſt; the man was 


immediately plunged into the earth up to his 


middle ; and, after two hours blaſpheming in 


that poſition, was ſwallowed up entire ; they 


ſhew the hole at which he ſunk over-againſt the 
picture, and aſſure us it is not to be fathomed; 
but they keep a grate over it at a certain depth, 


* * * 


LETTER OC. 


E X T to Rome my expectations were 


IN. higheſt in regard to Florence. I am at 


length arrived there, and I find all my expecta- 
tions 
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1101s ſatisfied. Many cities in this part of Italy 
are pleaſant; but I think this is the moſt ſo of 
them all. Florence is the capital of Tuſcany, 
a noble, a flonriſhing, and a very ancient city. 
| The Romans found it a thriving place, and they 
| added to its ſtrength and riches : we read of it 
under the name of Fluentia in Sylla's time. It 
became a free ſtate after the declenſion of the 
F Koman empire; but it was too delicious a mor- 
ſch not to attract the longing of many a noble 
family: at length that of Medicis ſucceeded, 
| after a variety of attempts, in the deſign, and 
erected it into a ſovereignty, together with the 
| country about it, under the name of the grand 
duchy of Tuſcany. s 
The Arno adds great beauty to Florence, and 
the hills about it form a very grand amphithe- 
atre on the ſides of it. One ſees them from a 
very gradual aſcent; that part which is next to 
the valley riſes to a more and more ſteep 
height, till the proſpe& is terminated by the 
towring tops of the Apennines. How grand a 
| proſpect this! nor is it Teſs beautiful: we do not 
book here upon barren rocks, or naked declivi- 
| wes, as in ſome places where the diſtant country 
ss mountainous ; the whole ſlope is every where 
Aich out into groves and gardens, planted with 
| Vineyards, and with ranges of orange-trees ; and 
the multitudes of villas toward the lower part, 
- where the ſcene is moſt immediately under the 
_ eve, civerfify it in the moſt pleaſing manner. 
Ihe valley to the weſt is not leſs beautiful than 
| tie mountains on all the other ſides, and it is 
yet 
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yet more beautiful; tis that rich plain water, 


by the Arno that extends quite to Pila, 


Florence is not ſtrong in proportion to its (le. 
gance and its riches ; it is walled and ftntißcg 
in the common way, but the redoubts are gf He 
great ſtrength : nor are their ſtores for ſervice n 
time of war in any great order. The citadel e 
St. John Baptiſt has ſome ſtrength ; for the nf. 
there is very little any where; nor are anner 
parts of the fortification much looked after 
The circumference of Florence is not leſs than 
ſix miles; the ſtreets are well paved, and they 


are ſtrait and ſpacious. The common houſes ae 


in general well built, and the palaces and churches 
vie in ſplendor with thoſe of any place in Italy 
If there be a blemiſh in this city, which les 
been called, and with reaſon, Florence the Fe, 
it is the paper windows. They uſed oiled paper, 
inſtead of glaſs, on this occaſion, in moſt parts 
of Italy for the ſake of coolneſs ; but it has a 
very dirty look. we 

There are four handſome bridges over e 
Arno, in its courſe through the city. One «© 
theſe, the work of Ammanati, is a very ex! 
ordinary one. The arches are not of the uu. 
form; but, after a riſe of a few feet from the 


place whence they ſpring, they are turned in 


form of a cycloide. This I have not ſeen before 
in any bridge, ancient or modern, in the world. 
The bridge is all of white marble, an elegant a: 


well as pompous work; and at each end there 
ſtand two ſtatues of good taſte ; the four repre 


ſent the ſeaſons. 


The 
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| W The city abounds with ſtatues; there are a 
| great many of the antique ſcattered about in the 
- W &cral parts of it; and Michael Angelo, and 
der of the fineſt among the modern ſtatuaries, 
bare alſo left remembrances of themſelves in 
many of their beſt pieces. There is ſomething 
© W in the heavy ruſtic charge with which all the pa- 
\ WW ices and public buildings abound, that gives 
nem a uniformity one with another; but this 
. FF Tuſcan ornament does much better on the larger 
than on the leſſer buildings. The Gothic 
' WW churches are in their ſtile moſt of them very 
: I cood; but the modern ones are all in the higheſt 
and trueſt taſte. I have no where ſeen architec- 
| ture in greater perfection. But Florence, more 
than any city in Italy, laments the unfiniſhed 
| fronts of its churches. Some great plan has 
generally been made for the making this part 
| ſuperior to all the reſt in beauty, and the ex- 
dence has been ſo much, that it has been let 
alone; and the part intended to be moſt orna- 
| mented left naked. This we ſaw in many of 
them; and even that of the cathedral, though 
E not left in the rough like the reſt, is finiſhed. 
| with painting, inſtead of the intended porphyry : 
all the reſt of this immenſe pile is overlaid with 
marble, the pannels white, and the borders of 
darker colour. Arnolfo de Couchio was the ar- 
chitect, and though architecture was at that time 
but in its revival, the ſtructure is a very elegant 
one. The cupola was added afterwards, and 
the propoſal of ſuch a thing looked to people 
like madneſs; but Brunelleſcee finiſhed it ac- 
$ cording 
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cording to his deſtgn. Tis painted within b. 
Juccare; the reſurrection is the ſubject of th; 
upper part, and hell of the lower; but there dit 
a great many extravagant and idle conecir 
among the figures, according to the faſhion © 
that time. The floor is marble, and there 2e 
ſome good ftatues; but for the reſt, the gra. © 
ments of the inſide of this church are not t“ 
all equal to its outſide. 

The tower of Giotto attracted my eye on the 
inſtant of leaving the church; tis all of white 
marble. The architect hved at a time when the 
ſtate of architecture had not arrived at any great 

perfection, and the antique had been little ſtud; 
ed; but though the plan be ſornewhat Gothic, 
there is great elegance in the deſign and diſpo- 
ſition of the ornaments. All the parts indeed 
are very happily placed, and the tower one of 
the higheſt in the world: 'tis ſurpriſingly freſh 
and fine, for a building that has ſtood between 
three and four hundred years. 

The Baptiſtry, which fronts the church, 1s an Þ 
octagonal building; it was once a temple cf 
Mars: tis caſed on the outſide entirely with Þ 
marble, and has three pair of braſs gates; thoſe 
which face the citadel are the fineſt I have ar! 
where ſeen. The hiſtories repreſented on ther 
are thoſe of the New Teftament, and the figure 
are of the higheſt relievo of any J have ſeen, and 
are moſt of them extremely fine. Lorenzo Gh. 

| berti made them, and Michael Angelo comp!- 
5 mented them ſufficiently : he ſaid they were on 


fit to be the gates to heaven. E $2 
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LETTER Ch. 


| OU will ſay I have trifled, to ſpend a 


whole letter about Florence, without nam- 


ing the great duke's gallery; but I cannot in- 
troduce, in a part of a letter, a thing that is 
worthy to be the ſubject of a thouſand, Tis 
| the greateſt repoſitory of curiofities in the world, 
and the taſte is not leſs than the value of the 
collection. The gallery conſiſts of two fides 
and an end, each of the ſides is about equal to 
E twice the length of the end, and the entrance is 
at the middle of one of them from the outer 
part. The whole is of a ſurpriſing extent, and 
the walls are all faced from the top to the bot- 
tom with ſtatues, buſts, bas-reliefs, and antique 
| inſcriptions. Each fide or wing of the gallery 
is more than ſix hundred feet long, ſo that you 
may gueſs at the treaſures that the whole muſt 
contain. 5 

| The furniture, and not the apartment, is the 
ſcene of admiration. Indeed there ſeems to me a 
happy propriety in the leaving the building 
plain, that nothing may take off the attention 
| to the antiquities with which it is ſtored. You 
may have conceived an idea of it as a noble edi- 
 fice: I have told you that it is ſpacious; but 
that is all its praiſe. The walls are plain, the 
dieling is low, and the floor is brick. It takes 
up all the upper part of what they call the Old 
Palace of Medici, and one aſcends to it by a 
very ordinary ſtair-caſe. 


# 


'Tis 


' veſtibule at the laſt landing-place of the f 
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'Tis common to ſee people hurry through th, 
: airs, 
in order to get into the gallery; but they gn 
ſeeing a great deal by this. The veſtibule b. 
my opinion, worthy as much notice as any par: 
of the building. Tis filled with antique hy. 
reliefs, and inſcriptions in Greek and Latin, an. 


gave me a very long and a very high enter;sjr. 


ment. You will gueſs at the different eyes wit 
which people ſee the ſame objects, when I hay: 


told you that a party of Engliſh, who went n 
juſt before me, came out again through the ye- 


ſtibule before I had done examining it. 

A little beyond this veſtibule, on the fide © 
the ſame wing, is the painter's chamber. Fl. 
rence is the city in which the art, after its long 
decline, began to revive; and in this room there 
are the ſeveral maſters, under whom the plan gf 
reſtoring ſo noble an art began, and was carried 
to its perfection. There are ſome got in late) 
that do not deſerve their places in ſuch company. 
It vexes one to ſee partiality (for this muſt be 
the caſe) take the place of judgment on {uch 
an occaſion. : 

The apartment into which I was next ſhewn, Þ 
contained an amazing collection of veſſels and 
utenſils of earth. M s heard what was above 


it, and having no ſort of curioſity for a parce 
of old pots and Walſh diſhes, as he called them. 
gave me the ſlip in a moment. The pieces cf 
the old Porcelain are greatly valued here; but! 
was much more charmed with the amazing va. 
riety of terra cotta, in different forms and various j 

ED COLQUIS 
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colours and conſiſtences, ſuperior undoubtedly 
| {© all the collections in its kind in the world. I 
| had like to have got into diſgrace, by pointing 
out to ſome Engliſh, who had fallen in with me 
after the departure of the others, an urn of the 


ſame earth with the famous earthen platter of 
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Eo holy family preſerved in the houſe of Loretto. 


| don't know whether any body has ſuſpected 


F thoſe ſacred reliques to be Roman; but that 


diſn at leaſt doubtleſs is ſo. The greateſt curi- 
ofity are ſome veſlels of a natural green earth, 
they have the colour of that green clay which 
the painters call Terre Verto. I never ſaw any 
thing of the kind : they were a preſent from a 
ſoldan of Egypt. . s 
If I had been greatly entertained here, I found 


my friend in raptures over head among a parcel 
of dried flyes, ſnakes in ſpirits, ſkins of fiſhes, 


and Fgyptian mummies. I left him among 
them, and heard nothing of him till after two 
hours, at the end of which time he was fuller 


of the beauties of ſome of theſe dirty reptiles, 
than Jof thoſe of all that I had ſeen. 


You will not expect a deſcription of all the 
things contained in this rich and amazing collec- 
uon; but I muſt name to you ſome of thoſe 


which ſtruck me mott; though I hardly know 
with what right, where all are capital. Air, 


earth, and water, in a bas-relief of five feet by 


eight, repreſented in characters of three women, 


amazed me. Mark Anthony producing the robe 
of Julius Cæſar, and the will, are two other 


© Noble ones. One ſarcophagus I admired, a ma- 


ritime 
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ritime Bacchanal, a poor pun on the name of the 
woman who was buried in it, Marina; but the 
figure is a glorious one. The chariot-race gt 


young Cupids commands every body's attention. 


and a Canopus in bronze took up a great des 
of mine. A bas: relief of Ulyſſes and the Sy 
rens has more of true expreſſion than any thing 
one ſhall ſee. The head of Galba in bas-rclier 
on an urn of oriental alabaſter, 1s a piece at once 
of art and elegance, that no body can forhcr 
admiring. The inſcriptions are innumerable, 
and many of them full of curioſity ; but you 
won't expect me to tranſcribe them. A dedicy 
tion to Lightning dio Fulguri, and another to 
Fortune, by the name of Primigenia, ſtruck mz 
extremely. 

The heads of Sappho, Saphocles, Cicero, Se- 
neca, and a multitude of other philoſophers, 
heroes, and divinities next crowd upon the eye; 
and the ſeries of the Cæſars in buſts gave me an 
extraordinary and ſurpriſing pleaſure. One wilhcs 


to be acquainted with the form and manner ot 
the face of thoſe men, whoſe exploits we read of 


ſo frequently; we ſee thoſe only in profile on 
their coins, and moſt of the general air of the 
head is loſt in this manner. *Fis only in the 
buſt that we can ſee the whole, and view itin | 
what light one pleaſes. The ſeries runs down F 
from Julius Cæſar to Gallien, and is compleat 
within ſix; and the empreſſes of many of them 
front them. Among the emperors alſo there are 
the buſts of Agrippa, fon-in-law to Auguſtus; 


and the famous Antinous, the favourite of Adri- | 
e | | an. 
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an. One diſcerns, in the buſt of Auguſtus, that 
air of majeſty and unconcern given him by Sue- 
tonius, and ſees that it was the face of one who 
vas emperor of the world, 


Theſe however are the admiration only of the 


judicious few. The ſtatues are objects that no 
| eye can paſs by without the higheſt wonder. 
| Theſe, including intire groups, are not fewer 
than between ſixty and ſeventy. The Laocoon, 
a copy from the famous antique in Rome, and 
the other noble group of Hercules and the Cen- 


aur, terminate the view on either fide, as you 
ook down from the upper part of the gallery. 
They are placed at the farther end of each wing; 
but detached from the wall. The Phrygian com- 
nander ſtrikes every eye by the oddneſs of his 
greſs ; and the gladiator in black marble is a glo- 


vous figure; the Cupid and Piyche are exccl- 


a 


. 


| 


ent; and the Venus and Mars, under the form 


the young Fauſtina and her favourite are very 


? 
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A 
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noble. The Narciſſus is alſo a beautiful ſtatue; 


and there is as much of the maſter in the Veſta 
with the ſacred fire, as one ſhall ſee in any piece 


of the kind. 


In the height of my praiſe for the antique, let 


me do juſtice to a modern. The ſtatue of Bacchus 
and Faunus, by Michael Angelo, deſerves as 
much praiſe as any one of theſe that I have 
named; though all fine ones. Do not miſun— 
derſtand me, my dear *, ſo far as to tup- 
pole that I ſet it upon a level with any thing of 


the ancient workmanſhip : that were abſurd; 


but indeed it is equal to theſe, Angelo was piqued | 
| 1 | 0 
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to do his utmoſt in this by the malice of his ene. 
mies when his fame was at the height. The. 
were always depreciating his performances 
comparing them with the antique: to put theft 
judgment to the teſt, he cut this group, and |: 
finiſhed it to the higheſt perfection. He ſtruc 
off the hand with the cup in it, and locked it up. 
the reſt he buried in the ground, and at a proper 
time had it dug up with all proper precautions. 
The artiſts cried it up as the fineſt antique thy 
had been diſcovered of a long time ; and when 
they were depreciating Angelo's works in com. 
pariſon of it, he produced the hand and convin- 
ced them it was his own. | 

La Stanza delli Idol: is a chamber at the farther 
end of the communication between the wings 
It contains an innumerable multitude of antiques, 
in general ſmall, but of various materials. 
Veſpaſian in compleat armour, a figure in brals 
of about ſix inches high, is a very fine piece; 
an antique Corona Muralis is allo a very fine 
thing. There are alſo two fine braſs tripods, and 
many other utenſils of like kind in braſs and 
terra cotta, all fine in their kind. The military 
charity, a little group of two ſoldiers carrying | 
away their ſlain commander, is a moſt finiſhed 
thing. There is alſo a little Teleſpharus, with 
a head of Arubis : a god of recovery from 
ſickneſs, is another fine piece. A prieſt of Ils 
in terra Cotta is a good piece; he holds in hs 
hand the table of Iſis, or the Ægyptian the- 
logy cut in hieroglyphics. A little Titus, and 
à Berenice, both cut out of oriental agate, a 

very 
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very beautiful. The Minotaur in bronze is a 
1elicate piece of workmanſhip. The model of 
he Flora of the Farneſe, in little, is allo an 
:ndoubted piece of great elegance. There is 
iſo a model of the Laocoon of the Belvidere ; 
zut about this authors are not ſo clear. The 
\mphitrite on a dolphin, with her hinder- 
Dart terminating in two fiſhes tails, is another 
elegant piece. The Orpheus with the Nebris or 
panther's ſkin, playing on an inſtrument, by ſome 
ſuppoſcd an Apollo; and the wounded Ama- 
200, are allo of the higheſt value. 
Before we arrived at the celebrated tribune, 
we paſs through four other chambers, all of them 
ful! of curioſities of eifferent kinds. In the firſt, 
where the antiquarian gives his lecture on the 
coins of the collection, there is a ſtrange repre- 
ſentation of the human penis three feet and a halt 
ong, and raiſed on a pair of hon's paws, by way 
of pedeſtal. There was a female pudendum of 
the tame enormous ſize in the ſame room; but 
us removed, and not ſhewn. Theſe were re- 
preſentations carried about by the old Romans 
in ſome of their religious ceremonies ; and over 
the door is a caſt of Oliver Croinwell, the 
ſtrongeſt any where extant. 
The medals are a moit glorious collection, 
and the cameos and intaglios are equal in their 
ind. Among other things that plealed me in 
the occaſtonal ornaments of this room, there 
was a diptique in ivory, a kind of little {conce 
ornamented with relievos : the conſuls gave them 


to their friends as memorials of their preferment ; 
| 2 I + 
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but they are at this time very rare. The fir 
ſketch of Angelo's famous piece of the laſt judg. 
ment, which is preſerved here with all the vene. 
ration it deſerves. There 1s alſo here a mode 
of that great maſter's for compleating the famous 
torſo or trunk of the Belvidere. I alſo obſerved 
here an Hermophrodite very intire, but not of 


the firſt taſte ; a Faun, a Terminus of three feet 


high, with a hat on, a pitcher in his hand, and 


a kid thrown over his ſhoulder ; and, to cloſe 
the liſt, a moſt excellent drawing of Belthaſar of 


Siena, a Bacchanal. 
8 * * 
Err en 


OU imagine I have ſaid a great deal of the 
collection which has made ſo much noe 
in the learned world; I imagined I had cen a 


great deal when I had gone over all that I have 


mentioned to you; but I had not then ſeen, nor 
have you yet heard any proportional part of the 
praiſe that is due to this amazing and ſuperb con, 

geries of all that has been great and elegant of 


| former times. 


have now been in the Tribuna, the great re- 
poſitory, the place of the firſt treaſures, the 
building, to which all theſe ſerve but as ſo many 
avenues. You would imagine yourſelf, as you 


entered it, coming into a temple inhabited by 


goddeſles; for ſuch are the forms that appear 
before you. The vault of the roof is inlaid with 


plates of mother of pearl ſet in a rich ground! ; 
the 
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the floor is paved with the richeſt marbles, and 
in the fineſt taſte ; the walls are hung with crim- 
{on velvet, and are covered a ſecond time with 
the fineſt paintings and moſaics. The windows 
are at a great height, and they tell us are of 
cryſtal, not glaſs ; indeed they look pure enough 
to be ſo. 

Holbein has furniſhed this glorious room 
with a Luther, and an Engliſhman, one Sir Ro— 
bert Southwell, of Harry the eighth's time, 
that are worthy of the places they have in it. 
There is alſo a ducheſs of Buckingham, by Ru— 
bens; and a Charles V. on Horſeback, by Ti- 
tian, that are equal to any thing by thoſe ma- 
ſters. 

In the middle of the room ſtands a moſt ſu- 
perb table, compoted of Lapis Lazuli, and other 
of the fineſt ornamental ſtones, beautifully put 
together. Round this Table ſtand the fix fa- 
mous ſtatues. They are all of white marble, 
and three of the {1x are Venus's in different at- 
titndes. The moſt conſpicuous and elegant of 
the three 1s that known by the name of the Ve- 
nus of Medicis, of which caſts are ſo frequent 

tnroughout all Europe. There is no deſcribing 
t to you ſo as to give any idea of its excellence. 

Is the fineſt woman that can be conceived, cut 
by the fineſt hand that perhaps the world ever 
Ine W. 

Theother en s are 1 by the names 
Venus Uraniæ, and Venus Victrix; they are 
th exquiſitely fine ſtatues, and appear fo even 
in the View of this model of all perfection. The 
I. 3 Venus 
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Venus Uraniz ſtands on the left of the famous 
one, and is of about her ſize ; the other ſtands 
on the right, and is a foot taller : her hand i: 
brought over her head, and has the apple in i 
The head of this ſtatue is modern; *tis by Her 
cole Ferrati. The famous Venus is not entirely 
the work of the old ſculptor ; the arms were 
wanting; they are the work of Baccio Pan- 
dinelli. They have a pair of very fine arms of 
an antique ſtatue at Bologna ; they are in the pol: 
ſeſſion of the maucheſe Coſpi, and are ſaid to 
belong to this ſtatue, | 
The other three figures are the Faunus, the 
Rotatore or Whetter, and the Wreſtler. Ihen 
are of the higheſt value, and appear to no diſad- 
vantage in ſuch company. : 
The Faunus is repreſented dancing, and has 
in his hands the Crotalus, a kind of inſtrument 
of the nature of our caſtanets, which was t- 
make a noiſe to the time in which he danced. 
This is a kind of diſh or platter of a ron! 
circumference, and not very deeply hollowed. 
One of theſe he carries in each hand, with! 
convex ſide toward the hand. Under one |! 
he has a ſcabillium, a machine which has 11 
appearance of a little kind of Bellows. I 
was of great uſe in the dancing of the ancients 
it took in the air as the foot was lifted up, a. 
let it out again at a little hole as it was preßt 
down. One would not imagine that the head 
this valuable antique had been Joſt ; Micha! 
Angclo has ſupplied it fo happily, that there 
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emains no room to ſuſpect that what it has at 
-eſent was not always upon the ſhoulders. 

The Rotatore is not leſs excellent in its Kind; 
he attitude is an odd one. He 1s whetting a 
knife, and at the ſame time liſtening with great 
attention. There have been fevera] gueſſes as 
to this ſtatue : it has been ſuppoicd the augut 
anius Navins. Ivy mentions a ſtatue of him; 
but he ſays his head was veiled, that of this figure 
is bare, therefore at leaſt it is not the ſtatue men- 
tioned by Livy. Others will have it a ſlave that 
diſcovered Catiline's conſpiracy ; but that was a 
woman, therefore not this. The moſt probable 
con'ecture is, that it repreſents Vindicius the 
butler, who revealed the plot of Brutus's ſons 
to bring the Tarquins back to Rome. We are 
told that he ſuſpected miſchief by their ſending 
away the ſervants, and ſtaid at the door, whence 
he ſaw them through a chink ſubſcribing letters. 
The whetting a knife was a very probable buſi— 
nels tor ſuch a ſervant to have been about, at the 
time the ſuſpicion came into his head, and he 


might be too intent to lay it down afterwards. 


We have ſo many copies of the Wreſtlers in 
England, that tis hardly neceſſary for me to ſay 
any thing about them. You are not to imagine, 
my dear ****, that theſe copies give you any 


_ great idea of the originals ; but no more can my 


words. You ſee the form in them, and that is 
all I can deſcribe to you. The elegance, the 
ſpirit, the expreſſion of the muſcles, and the 
diſpoſition of the limbs are fine beyond any 
thing I have ſeen ; and their countenances ſo 

beautiful, 
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Venus Uraniz ſtands on the left of the famous 
one, and 1s of about her ſize ; the other ſtands 
on the right, and is a foot taller : her hang ;« 
brought over her head, and has the apple in i: 
The head of this ſtatue is modern; *tis by Her- 
cole Ferrati. The famous Venus is not entirely 
the work of the old ſculptor ; the arms were 
wanting; they are the work of Baccio Pan. 
dinelli. They have a pair of very fine arms of 
an antique ſtatue at Bologna ; they are in the pol 
ſeſſion of the maucheſe Coſpi, and are ſaid to 
belong to this ſtatue. 
The other three figures are the Faunus, the 
Rotatore or Whetter, and the Wreſtler. "Thy 


are of the higheſt value, and appear to no diſid. 


vantage in ſuch company. 
The Faunus is repreſented dancing, and bas 
in his hands the Crotalus, a kind of inſtrument 


of the nature of our caſtanets, which was t- - 


make a noiſe to the time in which he dan. 
This is a kind of diſh or platter of a un, 
circumference, and not very deeply hollowed. 


One of theſe he carries in each hand, with tr 


convex ſide toward the hand. Under one 1! 
he has a ſcabillium, a machine which has the 
appearance of a little kind of Bellows. I 
was of great uſe in the dancing of the ancients 
it took in the air as the foot was lifted up, 4. 
let it out again at a little hole as 1t was Prefics! 


down. One would not imagine that the head 0 


this valuable antique had been loſt; Mich! 
Angclo has fupplied it fo happily, that there 
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mains no room to ſuſpect that what it has at 
vrelent was not always upon the ſhoulders. 
The Rotatore is not leſs excellent in its kind ; 
he attitude is an odd one. He is whetting a 
-nife, and at the ſame time liſtening with great 
attention. There have been ſeveral gueſſes as 
+ this ſtatue : it has been ſuppoſed the augur 
\nius Navius. Livy mentions a ſtatue of him, 
but he ſays his head was veiled, that of this figure 
bare, therefore at leaſt it is not the ſtatue men- 
tened by Livy. Others will have it a ſlave that 
dc red Catiline's conſpiracy; but that was a 
woman, therefore not this. The moſt probable 
con'ecture is, that it repreſents Vindicius the 
butler, who revealed the plot of Brutus's fons 
% bring the Tarquins back to Rome. We are 
id that he ſuſpected miſchief by their ſending 
way the ſervants, and ſtaid at the door, whence 
| to law them through a chink ſubſcribing letters. 
| The whetting a knife was a very probable buſi- 
| ns for ſuch a ſervant to have been about, at the 
me the ſuſpicion came into his head, and he 
might be tco intent to lay it down afterwards. 
We have ſo many copies of the Wreſtlers in 
England, that *tis hardly neceſſary for me to ſay 
any ting about them. You are not to imagine, 
ny dear ****, that theſe copies give you any 
great idea of the originals ; but no more can my 
words. You ſee the form in them, and that is 
all I can deſcribe to you. The elegance, the 
ſpirit, the expreſſion of the muſcles, and the 
Ci\poſition of the limbs are fine beyond any 
thing I have ſeen ; and their countenances ſo 
I 4 beautiful, 
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beautiful, that it has been called a fault to repre 
ent wreſtlers ſo amiable. 

Ihe Tribuna abounds in other antiquitics. 
There ig a ſlceping Cupid, a moſt elegant figure 
The young Hercules promiſes all the ſtrength 
of the growing hero, and yet with all the ſoft. 
neſs of an infant. The heads of Nero and Au- 
relius, when children, ſhew the rudiments «©! 
their ſucceeding different tempers. The head of 
Tiberius on a turquoiſe ſtone is alſo a very . 
cellent thing. There are a thouſand other litt 
antiques alſo diſpoſed round the ſhelves of this 
cabinet, Nor is this all: there are in the ſame 
place, though not expoſed to common view, a 
vaſt number cf veſſels, baſons, beakers, and the 
like, cut in pure rock cryſtal, and ornamente« 
in very high taſte, with foliage and figures; and 
ſeveral veſlels of agate, onyx, and lapis lazuli. 
Valerius de Bellis, the Vincentine, was the cut- 


ter of many of theſe; one of them has his name 


to it. They have alſo here a very ſingular cu- 
rioſity as they term it, a white Cupid naturally 
impreſſed in a red ftone ; but tis a trick. There 
is a method, though few know it, of diſcharging 
the colour of the cornelian and other ſtones, Þy 
covering the part ſo to be bleached, while the 
reſt of the ſtone is naked, and then expoſing 
the whole to the heat of a kind of oven. The 
method is deſcribed in the memoirs of the French 


academy ; and I have ſeen a ſtone with the date 


of the year in white figures on it, done by this 


artifice. They keep this Cupid as a vaſt rar : 
| „ 5 1 1 
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is in a ring: the trick is not ſufficiently known 
to betray them. 


Among the intaglios of this famous cabinet, 
| was charmed with thioſe of Caius and Lucius, 
Cxſar, with Romulus and Remus. The Do- 
ritilla alſo is an elegant work, and the head 
t extant on medals : it was probably the ſtone 
of a ring of Veſpaſian. The Peſcennes Niger, 
ne Pyrrthus, and the Mithridates are allo glori- 
eus expreſſions of the characters of thoſe heroes. 
There is alſo a Pallas, a whole figure, in-an 
 nnysx two inches long, the head of an Apollo; 
and on the other fide of the ſame ſtone, a whole 
oure of Mars, a Cameo, and a very fine one; 
a Hercules perfectly like the Farneſian; a Bac- 
chanal, the drapery of which is incomparable ; 
ts thrown about with a wildneſs ſcarce to be 
conceived ; an antique fcene with the malks ; 
the ſhe-wolf, with the royal infants ; the Circus, 
with a race of the Quadridgæ. Theſe, and a vaſt 
number of others, ſcarce leſs curious, are nura- 
cies of workmanſhip, and ſeem to elucidate in 
ie ſtrongeſt and moſt certain manner many pat- 
ages in hiſtory. | 
Among the Cameos, which are in workman- 
ſhip and elegance at leaſt equal to the Intaglios, 
| was extreamly pleaſed to find one with the 
tgure of a ſatyr butting with his head at a goat. 
| had {een ſuch a figure on an antique ſarcopha- 
gus, and was vaſtly pleaſed to meet with another 
acre, I was alſo greatly charmed with a hiſtory 
piece in a Cameo ; there is a building finely re- 
prelented in it; the pillars are of the Corinthian 
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order, and the frieze Doric; a young Huw. 
and a lion, an lole, a Milo and the bull, a bez. 
tiful Bacchanal, Tiberius and Lucia in profil. 
and a Veſpaſian in alto-relievo, with almof. , 
full face. Theſe are as venerable antiqucs 4. 
are in the world; nor do the modern things in 
the ſame way want merit. The Centaurs a 
Lapithæ is a fine one of theſe ; and there is 
murder of the innocents on an heliotrope, and 


ſome others, that will bear to be ſeen even aftc 


the antiques. 
In the room which they diſtinguiſh by t!; 
name of the Arſenal, there are ſome drawing, 
and among them not a few of Raphael's, very 
fine; but the others are not equal in value; nr 
indeed is the collection worthy the place in which 
it ſtands. Raphael's peſt or plague 1s a ver! 
glorious thing. The deſign of the cartoon cf 
Paul preaching, that of Chriſt delivering the 
keys, and part of that of the wonderful draught 
of fiſhes. Theſe and ſome others are equal to 
any thing of their kind that the world ever ſaw. 
It is not only the gallery and rooms belonging 
to it that are the receptacles of antique as we! 
as modern curioſities in the old palace of Flo- 
rence : the paſſage from the gallery, and ever) 
other part of the building is full of them. The 
great hall is a very noble though neglected room. 
There are ſeveral very good modern ſtatues, and 
ſome freſco paintings. The ſtatues here and in 
other parts of the houſe, that make the mol! 
conliderable figure among the modern works, 


are thoſe by John de Bologna. In the piazze 


before 


—— — 
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before the old palace, there are alſo a great num- 
her of fine modern ſtatues. The rape of the Sa- 
pine women is by John de Bologna, and might 
paſs for an antique, and be eſteemed a very fine 
one. Tis a group of three figures, a ſoldier, a 
woman in his arms, and another figure under 
his feet. The whole is cut out of one block of 
marble. There are a great number of others 
not only in the palace, but diſperſed about ſeve- 
ral parts of the city, that greatly deſerve the at- 
tention of the virtuoſi, though they are greatly 
neglected. 

The preſent reſidence of the great duke 1s not 
in this old palace, but in the Palazzo di Pitti, 
ſo called from a Florentine nobleman who built 
it. Tis an auguſt and noble building, and a- 
bounds with the ruſtic or great rough ſtones 
ſtanding out beyond the ſurface. This is a Tuſ- 
can invention, and in buildings of this ſize it 
has a fine effect, giving a look of great weight 
and ſtrength. It is built about three ſides of a 
court, the fourth is open to the gardens of Ba- 
boli, All along the three ſides below there goes 
a Doric portico, and over this are two others, an 
lomc and Corinthian. I have not ſeen fo remark- 
able an elucidation of a philoſophic problem a 
long time, as I met with accidentally here. You 
have been told, that metals increaſe in bignels 
when they are hot. A rod of iron, when red 
hot, is longer as well as thicker than when cold, 
and every degree of heat has a proportional de- 
gree of this effect: *tis proved that it has ſo here. 
There runs along one of theſe porticoes an iron 

balcony, 
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balcony, and in this there is one place where the 
joining is bad. The two ends of the iron in 
this part meet very cloſely in hot weather, which 
was the ſeaſon 1n which the work was finiſhed, 
but in cold they recede to a very conſidera): 
diſtance. 

The ſtatues of Hercules and Aud in this 
court, and the Cupids in the grotto repreſent 
as ſwimming, are very fine. There is alt, » 
Notes in perphyry, an Alexander taken oute. 
the Cydnus, and a Hercules, the tame with the 
Farneſian. Under the Hercules is a Das-reli.. 
of a mule that had laboured very hard in te 
building the palace, with a Latin diſtich under 
him; the figure is in bas- relief, and the inicrip. 
tion fays how the creature came to be honoured 
in ſuch a manner. There hes a loadſtone of a 
vaſt ſize at one corner of this court; tis tive 


feet long, four broad, and three thick. Tis a 


real block of ſolid magnet, but 1t 1s not a good 
one. It has the attractive power in ſome place 

but unequally. They tell us that they i 
been obliged to burn it, to diminiſh its faculty ct 
attraction ; for that it uſed to draw the bolts oi! 
of the doors, and the bars out of the windovws. 
I faw ſome of my countrymen meaſuring tic 


ſtone, and gaping at the ſtory; one of them was 


computing its power in proportion to its big- 
neſs from that of a little one which he had in his 
pockets, and convincing people by experiments 
that all that was related of it was true. The 
magnet is a very common ſtone where there 
are 1ron mines; but 'tis only but here and there 
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a piece that has the attractive virtue in any de- 
oree. The rock of Liſbon is all magnet ; but 
tis only here and there a little portion of it that 
will draw or ſuſtain even a needle. I am told 
your ingenious Dr. Knight has the art of com- 
municating the full power to theſe poor and weak 
blocks of the natural magnet, as he does to iron. 
I would be glad to know if it be ſo, though I 
hardly doubt it: it muſt be as eaſy to do it to 
| theſe as to the metal. | 

The palace itſelf is a noble building, and is 
worthily furniſhed. The cielings are painted by 
Pietro da Cortona, and they are the beſt things 
he has ever done. The ſummer apartments be- 
low are very high, and very ſpacions: they are 
vaulted with ſtone, and the walls and cielings are 
painted: Giovanni de S. Giovanni, a profeſſed 
rival of Catonas, did a great part of them. The 
pictures preſerved in this palace are in great num- 
ber, and many of them of the firſt value. There 
is a portrait of Lord Somers, by Kneller, which, 
the painters at that time did not like, nor do 
they now ; but the grand duke, when he re- 
ceived it, ſaid it was not the picture of lord So- 
mers, but lord Somers himſelf. 

The library of this palace 1s ſpacious and no- 
bly furniſhed ; and the chapel of Lorenzo is a 
noble building: 'tis an octagon; its height is a- 
bout twice its diameter; Ferdinand II. was him- 
lelf the architect: but there is nothing in this no- 
ble building that charms cone ſo much as the gal- 
lery or covered corridor, which makes a communi- 
cation between this palace and the gallery of curi- 

Slities 
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ofities in the old. Tis S- a mile in length, 
and 1s carried over the Arno. Its height is twenty- 


four feet, and its breadth eighteen. The wall; 


are painted in freſco, the ſubjects are the me- 
morable incidents in the life of Charles V. hi 
fon Philip, and Henry IV. of France, and gf 
Ferdinand II. great duke of Tuſcany. 

The family jewels of the houſe of Medici arc 
more than thoſe in the poſſeſſion of almoſt any 
European crowned-head. Two of theſe that arc 
moſt remarkable are a topaz, undoubtedly the 
fineſt in the world, and eſteemed of vaſt value; 
and the diamond, which, till Pit brought over 


that which the French king is now poſſeſſed of, 


was the fineſt in Europe. This was part of the 


ſpoil of the laſt duke of Burgundy, Charles le 
Hardi, and fell into the hands of an ignorant 


Swiſs, and was firſt fold for a trifle ; but its real 
value was ſoon known, and Leo X. paid a ſuffi- 
cient price for it. 

Among the valuable pictures in this collection 
none appears to me to have greater merit than 
the Meduſa's head of Leonardi de Vinci. That 
maſter has left abundant proof in his writings 
that no man ever more perfectly underſtood the 
theory of the ſcience; and in this, as well as in 
many other pieces, though I really think in none 
ſo much as this, that he excelled in the practice. 
We ſee the face of the Meduſa on ſome antiques 
repreſented as very beautiful; but, in this pic- 
ture, there 1s horror and uglineſs to an amazing 


degree in it; and I think this greatly more in 
character, 
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haracter, as well as more conſonant to the de- 
[cript!1ons of the poets. 

Florence has many palaces beſide the royal 
ones, and moſt of them abound with entertain- . 
ment for the traveller of taſte. That of the 
marquis Ricardi was once the royal reſidence: 
'twas in this duke Alexander was murdered, and 
they ſhew the room to this day. The court of 
the palace is not large; but it is full of curioſi- 
ties of the Greek and Roman times. One of the 
fineſt relievos I have ſeen, 1s a Thetis delivering 
Achilles to Chiron, in this court: 'tis by a Gre- 
cian hand, and well executed. 

The palace of Nicholini contains alſo a vaſt 
many antiques. A head of Juha Somnias, a 
Manlia Scantilla, a young Philip, and tome other 
noble pieces. Among the bas-reliefs there is an 
meſtimable one, Ulyſſes and the Syrens, and the 
labours of Hercules on a ſarcophagus, are a moſt | 
noble piece of antiquity ; but the firſt and great- 
eſt curioſity is a buſt of Marciana, Trajan's 
niece. *Tis very perfect, a fine piece of ancient 
ſculpture, and well preſerved. She has the fame 
head-dreſs on that ſhe is figured with on medals, 
and 'tis the only buſt of her that is known. A 
great price has been offered for it, to add it to 
the great duke's gallery; but the ſamily know 
ts value too well to part with it. The duke 
Salviati, the prince Corſini, and a number of 
other people of quality here, value themſelves 
alſo on the antiques in their poſſetſion. The 
tame of the grand duke's has rendered the 
| taſte 
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taſte univerſal among the Florentines; but i 


makes all others Poor, 
N X * 


LE: L EM K V. 
I Have ſtopped in my way to Bologna at a 


villa of the great duke's at Pretoline; 'tis in 


the proper Italian taſte, There are a number of 
grottos for running away from the ſun, and a 
great variety of water-works in them, and of 


figures in thoſe moved by water to various pur- 


poles, and ſome of them agreeably enough: 
but the thing that amazed me moſt, and is 


the fitteſt ſubject for this letter, as it is different 


from every thing I have ſeen, or you have heard 
of, is a coloſſal ſtatue intended to repreſent the 
Apennine mountain. It ſtands in front of the 
palace, but at fome diſtance, and from the pa- 
lace makes a very pretty as well as noble ap- 
pearance. I had the curioſity to go up to it, 
in order to have a full view; but was obliged to 
go back again in order to ſee it properly ; it was 
made for the diſtance, and makes a very fine ap- 


pearance when we are there; but at hand it is 


only a ſhapeleſs pile of rough ſtones. I admired 
the fkill of the maſter, while I laughed at my 
_ own folly in going up to it. I had the curioſity, 
however, to meature one of the feet while 1 
was there, and found it nine feet long; the 
whole ſtatue 1s in pr oportion to that ; I need not 
give you any more of its dimenſions. I went 


into its body allo, where there is a large and # 
it 
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) orotto, adorned with mother of pear}, figured 
(nes, and petrefactions. As we retreated from 
he maſs of rough ſtones, we found the ſtatue 
iiſcloſe itſelf more and more upon us, and when 
we came to the proper point of view, could not 
but own it had a very noble effect. It is the 
work of the deſervedly famous John de Bo- 
na: it is the figure of a man fitting naked, 
ind looking down upon a pond of water that is 
uſt below him; one hand is reſted upon the 
ground, and were there not two eyes, one would 
be apt to think it a Polypheme conſulting the ſea 
by way of looking-glais. The ſtatue is itſelf a 
mountain of ſtone; the limbs are vaſt, and, 
„hat is very extraordinary for a work of this 
rough kind, the principal muſcles are not ill ex- 
preſled. The head has a lank hair hanging 
down over the forehead ; the eyes look like a 
| couple of bottles; the beard is monſtrouſly long, 
t reaches almoſt to the ground; and this, as 
"ll as the hair, and different parts of the limbs, 
have the appearance of icicles dropping or hang- 
g from them. Rude and groſs as it is, there 
s in it ſomething of the repreſentation of the 
Jupiter Pluvius of the Antonine pillar, and the 
maſter ſcems to have modelled himſelf on that 
ligure. | e 
A few miles beyond this we fell in with the 
convent of Laſtrap; the monks are of the Ciſ- 
tertian order, the ſtricteſt of all in the Romiſh 
ch, and they live very rigidly up to their 
"ule, They cat only vegetables; all things are 
CONNOR among thern; and their obedience 
| | to 
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to the will of their ſuperior is unlimited. They 
riſe at midnight to prayer; they wear no linen: 
and, notwithſtanding that their whole life is an 
abſtinence of this kind, they have their reo11,r 
faſts; and, when any one of them is dying, they 
are all ſummoned to attend. | 

J have not minded, in all my travels, a ſtecp 
like that of the Giogo. Pis the higheſt part 
of the Apennine, and one would think at fight 
inacceſſible. The top 1s conſiderably above the 
clouds. As we deſcended it we entered a ſonic- 
what more level country, and had the advantage 
of the duſk of the evening for ſeeing the fires 
about Pietra Mala, going toward Fierenzola; 
tis a pale blue flame that iſſues out of the ſurface 
of the ground in ſeveral places, and ſeems like 
our will o'th'wiſps in fenny grounds. Kircher ſays 
it burns, and that it ſmoaks by day; but he de- 
pended upon ſome falſe account. The flame 13 
quite lambent, and in the day-time there 1s no 


appearance at all to mark the place. 
| | * * * 


IL. E T Tn 


1 Had intended to make no ſtay at Bologna, 
conſequently not to have written to you from 
thence ; but my eager attendant is often in thc 
place of fate to me, and, when I have laid the 
plan, diſpoſes very differently. The chaiſe 


was at the door after a ſhort refreſhment; but 


M——s was not to be found. My enquiries af- 


ter him were ſtopped by a perſon, of whom he 
| 1% 
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had an equipage and a guide to conduct him a 
| very little way, and whom he had commiſſioned 
0 tell me, as ſoon as I ſhould miſs him, that an 
our would bring him back. I have been uſed 
o theſe unexpected flights, and I have been uſed 
to have a tolerable account of them. I love him 
ſor his unwearied aſſiduity and eager earneſtneſs 
in the purſuits that engroſs his whole mind, and 
E 1gencrally profit by the incidents more than an- 
wers to the uneaſineſss. . 
It was conſiderably more than his time before 
he came back. I had ſettled my ſtages, and 1 
don't know that I have been more peeviſh a great 
while, than as I was waiting and watching for 
him. At length he returned ſweating under a 
ſtrange load, and his attendant ſweating after 
him, They had quitted their equipage at the 
place where it ſtood, and M s entered, his 
legs knee-deep in dirt, his face covered with 
lweat, his pockets all ſticking out, and in his 
right-hand a handkerchief filled with ſome dirty 
matter, that had torn ſeveral holes through it 
by its weight and roughneſs. ch + 
He had forgot all thoughts of delay he had oc- 
caloned me, in the earneſtneſs of his heart on the 
occalion of it. He made no excuſe about it; but 
throwing down his load, and emptying his 
pockets, he ordered his attendant to do the ſame, 
and filled the corner of the room with the ill- 
king lumber. I had now opportunity to aſk 
im where he had been, and about what? He 
told me, to mount Paterno. But ſor what? re- 
plied J, mount Paterno is a league off : with 
| what 
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what intent did you go? what have you brought 
back all that earth about, and what is it ? I tel 
you, replied he as eagerly, I have been at moumt 
Paterno, and taking up one of the lumps, which 
was of the bigneſs of a large French walnut, he 
began to wipe it, to blow it, and one way 9 
other got it tolerably clean, There! exclaimed 
he, with great eagerneſs and triumph, don't 
you know what mount Paterno is famous for pro- 
ducing ? there is the Bolonian ſtone, and, be. 
fore night, you ſhall ſee me make a phoſphorus 
out of it. | 

[ was ſtill in the dark, as you probably are, 
about the hiſtory of all this. It is M—s's cul: 
tom to ſuppoſe every body as well acquainted 
with his favourite ſtudy as himſelf; and, to do 
him juſtice, if he does not find, he is always 
willing to make, them ſo. The ſtone he had 
put into my hand was very heavy, and in many 
places ſparkled on the ſurface. It was of an 
irregular figure, approaching to round, like one 
of the pebbles of our gravel : it was brown, 
and, where it glittered, whitiſh. I could not 
imagine it leſs than an ore of ſilver, or a richer 
metal. I thought, by his tranſport, as well as 
by the appearance, that he had found a tret- 
fure ; and imagined, when he talked of a Phot- 
phorus, that he had expreſſed himſelf in figures, 
and meant that he ſhould make an eclat with the 
ſucceſs. He ſnatched the None out of my hand, 
and threw it on the hearth; it broke, and | 
then faw that it was throughout | in the inner part, 


of the fame gloſſy and bright appearance, mY 
the 
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| the few ſparkles that appeared on its furface. I 
vas the more confirmed in my ſentiments : You 
de how natural it is to the ignorant to think 
cxery thing gold that glitters. Ms laughed 
t my inexperience, and bad me expect to ſee what, 
had not been detained by his expedition, I 
| ever could have more than heard of. We were 
| 5xed to Bologna for the night, and he prepared 
> vith great attention and aſſiduity for his experi- 
ments. 
Vou have ſeen a kind of conveniences for fire 
| expoſed to ſale about the ſtreets of London; they 
are made of a baked earth, thick and clumſy, 
and confiſt of a hollow ſeparated into two por- 
| tions by two or three pieces of an iron hoop, 
| by way of bars. The upper cavity is for the 
charcoal, the lower for the aſhes. The top is 
not even, but cut down in the manner of the old 
| battlements on Gothick buildings. The poor 
people I believe boil the kettle for their tea on 
E them. The faſhion ſeems to have been brought 
tom Bologna; the poor people are never with- 
out them here, and they ſerve all the uſes of 
fre- places. M -s ſoon furniſhed himſelf with 
| 2 couple of theſe; he cut down the tops a little, 
ſo that the raiſed parts regularly anſwered to one 
another; he took out the grating or bars from 
- that which was to be uppermoſt or inverted on 
the other end, and called out to me to ſee as 
good a furnace and dome as ever the beſt ela- 
boratory of a German chemiſt afforded. 
Ihe houſe was ſought over for a piece of open 
brals- work, and by ſtrange good fortune a ne- 
1 glected 
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glected cloſſet afforded one of thoſe open-wor!,; 
braſs flaps which we ſee to the old-{aſhione; 
grates in England, and which are at this tir, 
univerſal in many parts of Germany, Th. 
Dutch women roaſt cheſnuts, and our people ar 
ples on them. This was all he could har. 
wiſhed. He ſeparated the two furnaces, laid i 
braſs-work by way of ſecond grate on the ton «/ 
the firſt, and fitted again the other over it in .. 
inverted ſituation. The whole apparatus was 
now ready; charcoal was procured, and th; 
proceſs was deſtined to be done in the roon! 
where we ſupped. 

I obſerved to you that the ſtones in genen 
which my chemiſt (for after this expedition, | 
ſhall always aſſert M s's title to that name 
brought from the mountains had a dirty look. 
They had got no good by the carriage, an 
from the firſt had not been over delicate. He 
ſelected four of the brighteſt of them, and part; 
by bruſhing, partly by rubbing and blowing. Þ 
made them very bright, and perfectly clean. 
When theſe were prepared, he ſelected another 
very good one, and making it clean in the ſame 
manner, called for the braſs mortar and peſtle, 
which decorated the centre of the kitchen chin 
ney, to powder it. It ſeemed a kind of religi! 
with him that no other metal ſhould come nea! 
the matter. 

He ſweat at the powdering the ſtone ; but he 
never ceaſed till he had reduced it to a fine gre? 
duſt, and ſifted it through a fieve. The po 
der was carefully put into a ſheet of paper k _ 1 
rand) [3 
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brandy was ordered, and the landlord's oath was 
taken that it was genuine. The four ſtones 
E which had been firſt cleaned were thrown into a 
baton of this liquor, and, when thoroughly wet- 


ted, were rolled over and over among the pow- 

der till perfectly and thick covered with it. 
Every thing thus far prepared, the charcoal 

was called for, and the fire lighted with his own 


| hands. He filled the whole cavity of the lower 


part partly with charcoal, and partly with half- 
burnt cinders from the fire-place. He laid his 
powdered ftones on the brats hearth which cover- 


| cd the top of the lower furnace ; he put coals and 
| cinders all about them, and covered them ſo deep, 
that the upper-part could but juſt be put on. 


The bottom of this inverted furnace ferved as a 


dome or arched covering for the fire-place ; and 


he told me there was the whole of that famous 


machine, the reverberatory furnace, fo celebra- 


ted in the writings of the learned. | 
The pains he had taken to prepare all this 
merited the ſucceſs of the attempt; but the pains 
were all taken now; the preparation finiſhed it- 
ſell. The machine was ſet in a chimney ; there 
was a good draught of air, and the fire continu- 
ed to burn till the materials were conſumed. 
Ms had proportioned their quantity to the 
operation, and gave himſelf no farther trouble. 
The proceſs was performed while we were at 
ſupper. When we roſe from table he took off 
the top of the ſtructure; blowed ſoftly on the 
braſs hearth, to ſend off the aſhes, and he took 
very gently out the four ſtones. | 
Theſe 
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Theſe were now of a pale colour, like that of 
wood aſhes; the wetted powder had formed a 
thin cruſt about them, which had baked inte 
ſome degree of firmneſs, but was cracked in x 
few places. My operator prepared two buxc, 
with cotton in their bottoms. He ſtruck gently 
on the ſtones, to ſeparate the cake of baked 


powder, It came off in flakes. This he put uy 


in one of the boxes, covering it with more cot. 
ton; and the ſtones thus clean of it, he put 
into the other, covering them alſo with a quan- 


tity of the ſame materials. Now, faid he, they 


are in a condition to be carried any where with- 


out injury, and fo up they were put into his 


portmanteau. © 
I could not but {mile at the parade my friend 
had made about the baking four pebbles ; but 
I ſuppoſed the operation of the furnace was what 
he had intended to ſhew me. Perhaps I am not 
the firſt ſpeculative chemiſt who have taken the 
means for the end. About an hour after all this, 
when I thought he was in bed, for he had ſome 
minutes taken leave of me, and when myſelf was 
preparing for it, he came into the room with his 
uſual earneſtneſs of aſpect, and an unuſual imile 
of ſatisfaction joined to it: * Come hither * 
« give me your hand! come into this gallery“ 
He led me in the dark through two rooms into 
a long gallery, at the extremity of which 1 jaw 
three globes of a very bright and peculiarly-co- 
loured fire. a 
We approached them, and my ſurprize was 


heightened to ſee that they illuminated 9 the 
8 pace 
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ſpace about them into a kind of bluiſh-green 
light, of the colour of their own flame. 


This was { diſtinct, that I could read, by means 
ol it, the inſcription at the bottom of a print 


which was hung againſt the wall juſt over the 
table on which they lay. They ſeemed, as we 
came up to them, to be maſſes of burning mat- 
ter of the bigneſs of one's fiſt, covered with an 
undulating blue-green flame; but nothing aſto- 


niſned me fo much, as to ſee the ſurface of the ta- 


ble all about them; and to obſerve, that, while they 
glowed in this manner, the wood was not burnt. 
My wonder was greatly increaſed, to ſee 


Ms, ſoon after, take one of them up in 


1's hand; he held it for ſome time, gazing at 


it with a wild pleaſure, and then put it into mine. 


| ſtartled ; but that which had not burnt him, 1 
recollected could not burn me. He took up the 


| cther two: we walked into my chamber; but 


| what was my aſtomſhment to find, on approach- 
ung the candle, that theſe were no other than 


three of the four ſtones which he had been 


baking, and which he had affected to put by, 
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only to heighten the ſurpriſe of my ſeeing their 


operation. The bigneſs of which they had ap- 
| peared was owing to the brightneſs about them. 


| When they approached the light, they ſhrunk 


- into their own proper diameter again, which was 


about that of a walnut. I could ſcarce believe 
my lenſes. I carried the ſtone, dead and dull as 
it appeared in the light, into the dark again, and 
t flamed afreſh in my hand. He put them by, 
and aſſured me that we ſhould have an op- 
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portunity of amuſing many people with they 
for that at any time they need be only laid in di 
open day-light for a quarter of an hour, and the 
would then ſhine, on being brought into the datt 
as they have done to-night. | 


I don't know whether I ſhould not have HH 


the curioſity to have enquired what was to b. 
done with the cruſt of theſe ſtones, which he had 
taken off, and preſerved fo carefully; he pre. 
vented my enquiry. He took out a piece, an! 
throwing it into a dark corner, ſoon ſhewed me 
that it ſhone as brightly as the ſtones themſelves; 
indeed I think more fo: but with this, he told me, 
we ſhould have yet farther diverſion. There was 
an Engliſh maid-ſervant in the houſe, her he 
chamber was immediately over ours; M-—; 
found his way into it, at leaſt he ſuppoſed he 
had done fo: he wrote with ſome paſte, which 
he made out of flour and water, the terrible 
words, Remember death,” in great capitals 
on the inſide of one of the bed-curtains. Orer 
the wet letters he ſtrewed ſome of this cruſt, 
which he powdered for that purpoſe in the mot 
tar, and, when he had done, called me up to 
ſee the words in letters of fire. We fat up fer 
the diſcovery; but ſomething very different from 
what we had expected happened. The Italians 
are bigots, and conſequently ſuperſtitious. |! 
happened that the room into which Ms had 
found his way was not, as he had imagined, thi 
of the maid-ſervant, but of a couple of devo! 
people, who accidentally lay in the houſe. Ve 
heard them undreſs ; we followed our a 
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ö 0 getting on the upper ſtairs near the door of 
the room; we heard two voices, and we ſaw 


be candle on a table near the bed-ſide. The 
lade was firſt in bed, the good man was no ſoon- 
er ſet down in it, than he put out the candle. 
on the inſtant of the extinction appeared the ter- 
© rible words. | 


The lady ſcreamed her prayers, the huſband 


E :rembled. over his Ave Marias. The letters 
E were abſolute fire, and the bed was not injured. 
E The language was unintelligible to thoſe who 
a the words, and perhaps it was in that more 
© terrifying than if the admonition had been un- 
derſtood. The Mene tekel of the prophet came 
into both their minds at once: they joined in 
one long prayer, the words of which we could 
not diſtinguiſh, and they jumped out of bed, and 
galarmed the whole houſe. We were neareſt, and 
JVere firſt in the room. M——s took occaſion, 
þn their confuſion, to ſcrape off the whole mat- 
[ter very clean with his pocket knife. The com- 
pany brought candles; there was nothing to be 
en. Both huſband and wife pointed to the 
Pace where the writing had appeared; but no- 
Wing but ſome ſmeared dirt was to be ſeen 


Wicre, M——s kept his counſel, and the mi- 
pacle was blazed all over Bologna the next day, 
nd we left a legion of prieſts in the houte at 
bur departure. | 
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O U will wonder that an incident occaſione; 
by the calcined ſtone of mount Paterrs 
ſhould appear ſo ſtrange at Bologna; I'll tell you 
what the author of the miracle has ſaid to me 
on the ſubject, and you will be ſatisfied. Would 
you imagine that, famous as this ſtone is, ane 
has long been, in the world, it has ſcarce been 
known at all in the place where it is produced, 
or any where in the neighbourhood of it. Mount 
Paterno is ſo near Bologna, that one would have 
expected every houſe to have furniſhed fpeci- 
mens of ſo uncommon a curioſity ; on the con- 
trary, there was ſcarce a perſon to be met with 
who knew the name of it; moſt of thoſe that 
did fo, imagined it a compoſition, invented by 
one Caſcariola, an alchemiſt of their town, with 
whom the ſecret had been loſt ; and even thc: 
few knew nothing of it as a phoſphorus, or body 
capable of being made luminous, but as a kind 
of cauſtic and depilatory, or medicine to take 
off ſuperfluous hair. When calcined, it does 
indeed become a kind of lime, and may there- 
fore anſwer this purpoſe. As to the other, no 
man had any idea of it, more than by hearlay; 
and its burning quality was underſtood to cz 
preſs its action as a cauſtic. 4 
So perfectly ignorant are the Italians who 
lived on the ſpot of the nature and properties f 
one of the moſt ſingular productions in the world. 
M s had aſked of the people * th 1 
whom | 
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whom he had any opportunity of converſing, 
after it; but all was blank filence. The name 
or Monte Paterno was perfect in his memory, 
and he went to it in ſearch. He found the monn- 
tain covered with a good ſoil, and cultivated to 
advantage toward the top; the lower part of a 
barren kind of earth, and neglected. Scarce ſo 
much as weeds grow upon this part; though, on 
the upper there was a profuſion of all kinds of 
herbage. On the ſteeper parts of the mountain, 
principally about the mid-height, he ditcovercd | 
the abrupt ends of ſome ſtrata of a greyiſh marle. 
This was of a very crumbly texture, and moul- 
dered away after every ſmart ſhower. It was un- 
der the hollowed beds of this marle that he 
found the firſt of the ſtones; but he ſoon after- 
wards diſcovered that the few he ſaw looſe in theſe 
places had only been diſlodged from the ſtrata; 
and it was among the marle that he found the 
vait ſtores which he had brought away. 

Among theſe there were of different ſizes, from 
half an ounce to ſeven or eight pounds in weight; 
but, in general, the ſmalleſt were the pureſt; the 
others often were foul throughout, and the larger 
were ſeldom without veins either of ſtone, or of 
pyrites, or ſome iron ore running through them. 
hey were generally of a figure approaching to 
round, though very irregularly fo; and all except 
ne tmall ones, were dark and dirty on the ſurface. 

Vincentio Caſcariola, to whom the world owes 
the diſcovery of the ſtone, was bred a ſhoemaker ; 
he had a head turned to experiment, and had 
many years left off his trade, to endeavour aſter 
K 3 _ a ſhorter 


CC]. 
a ſhorter road to fortune by alchemy. He bad 
ſucceeded like the reſt of the madmen of fit 
time; that is, he had not ſucceeded at all. H. 
was ſtarving, though within a hair's breadth 0" 
his diſcovery. When walking in a diſcorlate 
condition one evening at the foot of this mon. 
tain, he ſaw ſome of theſe ſtones. A hafty ſhower 
had waſhed many of them out of their beds, ard 


7 Gall 


at once rolled them down the hill, and made them 
clean. Their glittering ſurface attracted the G. 
of the ruined ſnoemaker; their weight gave him 
an opinion of their being metalline, and their c 
tour led him to imagine the metal filver. Hel. 
Loured by many proceſles to get out the imagin- 
ed treaſure, and he diſcovered this ſtrange pro- 
perty in them, that, having been properly calcin- 
ed, they would appear luminous in the dark, ard 
would retain the quality a long time, only requir- 
ing, before the experiment, to be expoſcd for a 
little while to the day-light. Caſcariola entertain- 
ed his acquaintance with the phenomenon, ard 
it was much talked of; but the faſhion of alcl:- 
my was then to make every thing a ſecret. Caſca- 
riola would never diſcover any thing farther c 
the nature of the body than what was learned 
from his calling it a ſtone; and the general op- 
nion was, that it was not a natural, but an «r- 
tificial compoſition. When the inventor dicd, 
the ſecret of the calcination died with him; 
and, as was generally underſtood, of the com- 
poſition alſo. It was not till in the time cf 
Homberg that the world was let into the ſecret 
of its real origin, This indefatigable enquire! 

Ie int. 
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into nature made a journey on purpole into Italy. 
He found that the diſcoverer of this phoſphorus 
had been uſed to viſit the mount Paterno ; he 
underſtood the term ſtone in a literal ſenſe, and 
he ſought it where it was probable the other had 
{und it; he did not ſeek in vain. He ſoon dit- 
covered a foſſil in that place, the ſtructure ol | 
which was unknown to him. He was induced, 
from its native ſparkling hue, to ſuppoſe it the 
famcus Rone fo long loſt; he expcrimented up- 
on it; he ſucceeded; he received the knowledge 
of the ſingular preparation, and, with a candour 
and generoſity unknown, to the Italian, he com- 
municated the proceſs to the world, and ſent 
ſome of the native foſſil, as he had picked it up 
on the mountain, to the virtuoſi of all parts ot 
Europe. 

Notwithſtanding all that has been written of 
this ſtone, its nature does not appear to have 
been thoroughly explained. It is bright like 
cryſtal; but it has none of the properties of 
cryſtal. Tis true that it is not ſoluble in acid li- 


quors; but it does not run into glaſs in the fire, 


but immediately and eaſily calcines into a kind of 
lime. It has therefore neither the characters of 
cryſtal, nor of its counterfeit ſpar. There is a 
tofhl which has all theſe, and only theſe qualities, 
that is the Selenite, and to that therefore it pro- 
perly belongs. It is not indeed like in its ſtruc- 
ture to any of the plated ſelenites fo frequent 
in our clay; but there is a kind of this foſſil, to 
which it 1s nearly allied, which is the radiated 
ſpecies forming the figures of ſtars between the 
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the ſtar on theſe ſtones will calcine into a U 
of lime as this does; but then that lime is 16 + 
depilatory ; this is a property of arſenica! mir. 
rals of all kinds, and particularly of orpiment: 


nor is this the only quality of thoſe fnoular 
ſtances which it poſſeſſes. Tt is a property 
orpiment, and all other arſenical ores, to nd 
copper or braſs white. The brafs grate on wh. 
ttheſe ſtones were calcined was rendercd white 
. all about the place where they had lain; and, n 


making the experiment, any thing of bras ©; 
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copper became white on which they were i Her 


ed to lie when warm. From this it is clear tn 
this ſtrange ſtone is a thing ſui generis, an dd. 
mixture by nature of principles very diffterc::, 
and in no other thing combined. | 
One would readily ſay, it is not very wonder. 
ful then that it ſhould have properties and du. 
lities not ſound in any other; but this would be 
taking the common method of arguing without 
principles. The luminous quality of this ſtor: 
is not pecnliar to it. M s aſſures me hie hes 
tried many other ſtones of the ſpar and ſelenite 
kinds, and found ſearce any of them that are 
not luminous in a greater or leſſer degree, alt?! 
a proper calcination; but this ſtone of Paterno 
he acknowledges carries the ſuperiority by man) 
degrces. | 


. Dy 


„ | 

The Emerald phoſphorus, as it is called, of 
the Germans, is no more than a calcination of 
a green ſpar found in the mines of the Hart's 
foreſt, and many other places. The common 
cithic ſpars, or cryſtals, as they are erroneouſly 
called, from the lead mines of England, have 
more or leſs of the ſame property ; and that 
rhomboidal ſtone, found in many of the mid- 
land countries, and called Staunch, which is pro- 
perly a kind of ſelenite, he aſſures me he has 
tried and found luminous in ſome degree. He 
goes ſo far indeed to aſſert, that Whatever will 
calcine to lime, is in ſome degree luminous; but 
ne confeſſes that the Bolonian ſtone is the only 
one which will retain its qualities for any length 
of time after the calcination. i 

When the phoſphorus made from theſe ſtones 
1s freſh, it glows with an intenſity of fame hardly 
to be conceived ; but though it will afterwards 
acquire the power of being luminous on being 


crx poſed to the air, yet it is in a much leſs degree: 
and in that caſe, as well as in the pieces which 


have been left perfectly calcined, it is neceſſary 
to have the eye accuſtomed to a ſmall light, be- 
ſore it perceives that which iſſues from them. 
in order to ſee the light of theſe, the perſon muſt 
have been ſome time in the dark, and the ſtone 


brought out of a good light. If the obſerver 


take the ſtone out of ſuch a light as is neceſſary 
to ſhew it to advantage, and immediately go 
into the dark with it, his own eye, though the 


None do ſhine a little, will not be able to ſee that 


it does, *Tis but by degrees that we accuſtom 
K 5 ourſelves 
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ourſelves to the different portions of light. Thu 
who go immediately out of the full day into 4 
dark room, do not ſee many objects which per- 
ions who have been ſome time there diſtinguiſh 
clearly, and which themſelves alſo will when 
they have been ſome time there. Tis neceſſar 
to ule this caution with regard to the Bolunian 
phoſphorus; and, with this caution, many things 
which we very little ſuſpect of them have the ſamc 
properties, and are phoſphor! in ſome degree. 

An ingenious Italian has ſome time ſince pub. 


liſhed a diſſertation on the natural phoſphor), in 
which he ſhews, that white paper, linen clot! 


5 


and a multitude of other the more common things: 
are phoſphori of this denomination. To ſce the 
juminous quality of theſe, he had a kind of ca- 
bin contrived, in which he was perfectly in the 


dark in the brighteſt day; and in this he had a 


nethod of conveying things which had been cx- 

poſed to the bright day-light. Himſelf having 
been for ſome conſiderable time confined in tlic 
dark, was able to diſtinguiſh which of thete were 
and which were not luminous ; when a common 
eye that had viewed them juſt brought out of full 
Gay, itſelf allo juſt out of full day, would have 
d&iicovered none of them to be fo. 


There is great difference between thoſe pho!- 
phori which imbibe light, and afterwards thine 


tor a time in the dark, and thoſe which, of their 
on power, and under any circumſtances, not 


only ſhine, but burn as ſoon as expoſed to the 


air, The common phoſphorus of urine, and that 
coarſer kind made of burnt allum and flour, 


are 
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-re of the latter kind. They are to be kept cloſe 
ſtopt; and, in order to their exerting their lumi- 
nous quality, they need no previous expoſition 
to the light ; but, on being expoſed to the air, 
or actuated by motion, they not only ſhine, but 
burn, and that in the moſt violent manner ima- 
ginable. There is indeed no known fire ſo 
ferce or terrible as that of the phoſphorus of 
urine, With the Bolonian ſtone it is much other- 
wife; when it ſhines moſt it has no degree of 
heat: it only becomes, on calcination in a great 
degree, what many things are in a leſſer de- 
gree without it, capable of imbibing and for a 
time reſtraining, light. Its brightneſs, when at 
the higheſt, has no reſemblance or approach 
toward the fire of the urine cr allum phofphorus; 
but is like the lambent brightneſs which we ſee 
on half-ſlinking meat, and on fiſh that begin to 
decay. The appearance of fire which it moii 
reſembles, is that of the tail of the glow-worm. 
The Bolonian ſtone, when carefully calcined, 
and the fire kept clear, is of a pale yellowiſh 
colour, and it is then moſt luminous: if it be 
[potted or black, it ſhines little, and will re- 
quire a ſecond calcination. When the ſtone 15 
yellow, the colour of its light is generally that 
of a bright flame, and it has in this ſlate the 
moſt of the appearance of a burning coal. Hom- 
berg, who was the reviver of the knowledge of 
the ſtone, and has been the inventor of moſt of 
the proceſſes relating to it, aſſerts, that if any 
colour be artificially given to the fire during the 
ume of the calcination, the ſtone, when calcined, 

| 5 „ Will 
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will emit a light of that colour. That if Sal 
Armoniac be thrown into the fire during the laſt 
period of the calcination, it will be white, but 
very bright in its light. That if filings of cop- 
per be thrown in, not only the flame from the 
burning coals will be green, but the light of the 
calcined ſtone will alſo be green. 
T heſe are experiments mentioned by one who 
may be credited, and they are pretty; but we had 
no opportunities of trying them: and M=—5 
makes it-religion not to repeat any thing to you 
upon the faith of others, or to play the common 
trick of relating what others have ſaid, as if our- 
ſelves had experienced it. I | 
It was late before I went to bed, and the no- 
velty of the obſervation made me fond of re- 
peating it. It is not quite dark at any time of 
the night here at this ſeaſon ; but the ſtones were 
freſh and well calcined, otherwiſe I believe the 
expoſition of them to the light of this time 
would not have had any great effect. What 
_ occaſions my mentioning this to you is an 1n- 
cident very unexpected. In my obſervations cn 
the ſtones I dropped one of them; it fell on the 
ſtone floor and broke. I dreaded the diſpleaſure 
of my companion; but he rejoiced in the acci- 
dent. How quick are the accuſtomed eyes at 
diſcoveries ! I don't know that I ſhould have ob- 
ſerved that the inſide or newly-broken part of the 
ſtone was opake ; but he, on the inſtant, cried 
out, that they were only luminous on the ſurface, 
and, inſtead of lamenting the cataſtrophe which 
occaſioned the diſcovery, declared he would very 
willingly 
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willingly have ſacrificed all the parcel to the 
making it. There is ſomething ſingular in this, 
and it has not been tried whether, on a recal- 
cination, this internal part will be made lumi- 
nous; but moſt probably it will. Tis an expe- 
riment M——s has determined to try the firſt 
evening we have a good opportunity. In the 
mean time we have purſued the experiment thus 
far, that, by rubbing two of the calcined ſtones 
together, ſo as to grate off a kind of coarſe pow- 
der from each, we find that pov der to be lumin- 
ous, and the parts of the ſtones which have been 
rubbed down in order to get it off, dark. 

'Tis by accidents that the greater part of theſe 
diſcoveries themſelves have been made; and 'tis 
accident alſo that has led to the neceſſary cir- 
cumſtances. It is not in all the philoſophy in 
the world to have foreſeen why a grate of braſs 
is eſſential to the ſucceſs of the experiment; 
at leaſt why a grate of iron, which is the metal 
commoniy uſed, will not let the experiment 
| ſucceed. Chance muſt have directed to it: for 
tis as certain that the very powdering the ſtone 
in an iron Mortar will prevent its becoming lu— 
minous, as that thoſe ſtones which have, as is 
the cate in many, veins cf an iron ore in them 
Will never be luminous, whatever care is taken 
in tlie operation. The circumſtarice of covering 
them with the powder of other ſtones beſore the 
calcination, is owing to cqual accident. Hom- 
berg had carried his in his pocket; they had rub- 

bed againſt one another, and thoſe parts of them 
. get, bg: - which 
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which were covered with the power they formed 


were moſt luminous after the calcination. 
| * X * 


LEITER QI. 


OU owe it to M——s that you hear any 
thing more concerning Bologna. He de- 
tained me by his journey, and the conſequences 
of it (and I employed the time in ſeeing what! 
had no expectation of finding, give me occaſions 
of writing to you. Hackneyed as the ſtandard 
curioſities of Italy are, by the people who have, 
or who pretend to have, travelled, they are, how- 
ever unworthy the pen of one who writes to a 
man of your taſte and reading, yet highly enter- 
taining in the obſervation ; they are full even of 
novelty. I thank the ignorance or 1nadver- 
tence of thoſe who have undertaken to deſcribe 
them, for having left them new, by overlooking 
their greateſt beauties. They have told us where 
they ſtand, and we are left to find out their ex- 

cellencies. : | 
'Fis an odd taſte in me; but I do not reliſh 
the things that affect many as the moſt pleating, 
or the moſt ſtupendous. I am to confeſs to you 
that while others have admired, I have laughed, 
on viewing the bridge at Blenheim ; nor was | 
any other way affected on paſſing through one 
of the beſt rooms in the villa Albergoti in my 
coach, in my way to the gardens, I confels 
having never looked upon magnificent rooms as 
thoroughtares 
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thoroughfares for coaches, nor upon bridges as 
things of any uſe where there was no water, I 
have looked on both theſe ſtupendous curioſities 
as matter of abſurdity, rather than ornament or 
orandeur : but what the preſent period ſees ridi- 
culous, time, that mellows things before it de- 
ſtroys them, may render as juſt as they are 
magnificent to ſucceeding ages. When the pa- 
lace ſhall be in ruins, the poſterity who ſee it, 
may, while they trace the marks of wheels, ad- 
mire the decorated walls and painted roofs with 
which their predeceſſors decorated their coach- 
ways; and future antiquaries may trace the al- 
tered courſe of that vaſt flood, which, when that 


pile (the occaſion of which does honour to the 


Britiſh nation, whatever may be ſaid of the exe- 
cution) was built, rolled its ideal waves under the 
vaſt arch, and laſhed againſt its mighty pillars. 

Idle as we who live now may know this to be, 
there are in hiſtory things as little reconcilable 
to the preſent appearances as this will then be 
when it cannot be ſuſpected that it was ſo at our 
period. Appian tells us, that the triumvirate, 
Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus, met on a 
little iſland in the Labinus, to make the great 
partition of the Roman empire. I have ſought 
this iſland, famous for ſo memorable a tran- 
action, in the preſent Labinio in vain ; but J 
have not ſought in vain the ſpot where tradition 
from immemorial time, and where later hiſto- 
nans without number tell us that it happened, 
nay, where there are monuments erected to its 
| | eternal 
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eternal commemoration. Thoſe who laughed at 
my tracing the river's courſe on this occaſion, 
led me to a little convent of Capuchins, a mile 


or more from Bologna, juſt by the walls of 
which they ſnewed me a pillar, on which an in- 


ſcription informs us, that, in the ſpot where it 


now ſtands, the D. R. O. the Diviſio Romani 
Orbis, was made by that triumvirate, Ventidius 
and Albinus being conſuls. I had the curioſity 
to order the ground from this ſpot to the river to 
be meaſured ; it is more than a quarter of a mile. 
Before we rally the unborn antiquarian, who 
ſhall deſcribe the altered courſe of the Blenheim 
cataract, let us determine whether the Labinio 
has altered its courſe in this almoſt incredible 
manner ; or whether Appian's iſland was ſuch a 
one as our friend George Rodney has lately been 
in queſt of. I am interrupted ; but 'tis in good 
time. I don't know that J had any thing to add 
to this propoſition, 55 

| * N * 
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NE thing more I have to name to you be- 
| fore I leave the fineſt city in Italy, and it 
is worth a letter. It is a picture. It was new 
to me, and it has ſtruck me beyond almoſt any 
thing I have ſeen in this land of painters. The 
writers on the curioſities of this fertile ſpot, 1 


thank them, have ſaid nothing of it, at leaſt 
thole whom I have had the reſolution to go 


through ; 
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through; and I am very apt to ſuſpect, that he 
who has read one, has read all of them. 

Let others tell you of the fertility of the ſoil 
about Bologna; let others expatiate upon the 
extent of its weak walls, the magnificence of its 
piazzas; or paint its fountains, ſquares, and por- 
ticos ; its palaces, its convents, and its churches, 
more ſuperb than almoſt in any city, more nu- 
merous than in all; let others tell you where the 
convent of Cortoſa ſtands, and meaſure its di- 
ſtance from St. Petronins's church; I am to 
tell you what I ſaw, and what few elſe of thoſe 
who have thought fit to write, pretend to have 
ſeen within it. When I mention a picture, and 
name Bologna, 1magine not that you are going 
to hear of the Cecilia of Raphael; you have 
heard of that already. But I have here one that 
ſtrikes me infinitely more than ever this maſterly 


performance; and that has been paſſed over by 


others, It is a John Baptiſt. The painter 1s 
Carrache, not the famous Hannibal, but Lewis. 
Can any man have ſeen this ſingle product of 
his pencil, and not allow him as great a reputa- 
tion! The dignity that diffuſes itſelf through 
the whole is aſtoniſhing. It commands atten- 
tion, reverence, and love, Tis not the arro- 
gant magnificence of figure that one ſees in an 


Alexander or Cæſar. The painter knew to blend 


and temper paſſions in his mind, as happily as 
colours on his pallet. The greatneſs is compoſed 
and unaſſuming. What Longinus has ſaid of 
the ſublime in the language of Plato, may be 

FEAR applied 
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applied to the ſtile of the immortal Lewis in this 
aq ; though eaſy and gentle, it is not the 
eſs full of dignity and magnificence. I was aſto- 


niſhed ! I was awe-ſtruck as I looked upon it | 


Phidias, who raiſed the aſtomiſhment of thoſe 
who ſaw his ſtatues into adoration, when they 


ſtudied the forms he gave the gods and heroes 


whom he immortalized by his chiſſel, was aſked 
how or by what means he was able to rife above 
ſo infinitely all that nature had done in the hu— 
man form ? Seneca repeats the queſtion, and the 
wonder: he is amazed and confounded to ima- 
gine how the ſculptor, who had not ſeen the 


forms of Jupiter or Pallas, could conceive their | 


images in his mind in ſo divine perfection. One 
is ſtruck with the ſame ſpecies of wonder on ſee- 
ing this maſterſtroke of the old Carrache's pen- 
cil. There is not any thing in human nature, 
as we now ſee it, at all like the faint in his pic- 
ture. We acknowledge, as ſoon as we view 1t, 
that he muſt have been ſuch. So humble, and 
ſo great; ſo diſcerning, and ſo reſigned ; ſo con- 
ſcious of the praiſe he received, and the atten- 
tion that was paid him, being all due, and at 
the ſame time ſo conſcious that it was not to him, 
but to the infpiring ſpirit, that it was of right 


to be paid. All this appears in the face, in 


the air, in the whole manner of the picture. 
Truth ſtrikes us with conviction as ſoon as we 
ſee it; but the queſtion returns, how he, who 
had not ſeen it, could conceive it, ſince we ne: 
ver ſhould have done ſo but from his ro. 
& 8 2 
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What Seneca propoſed as a problem, we find 
explained by Cicero. Phidias, fays that noble 
orator, when figuring Jove and Minerva, did 
not contemplate any material object, and thence 
take an imaginary, an unequal likeneſs. He 
had recourſe to his own mind ; he ſtudied there 
the ideas which he had formed of beauty and 
of dignity ; and from that perfect image in his 
ſoul he gave the marble life and immortality. 
How much nobler, how much more honoura- 
ble to the artiſt, as well as the ſubject of his art, 
io this ſublime method, than the paltry art of o- 
ther ſtatuaries, who, to make up cne beauty, 
ſtole the graces from a multitude of living ob- 
jets ; and inſtead of one uniform and {imple fi- 
gure, produced a piece of patch-work, a thing 
of ſhreds and patches, admirable only for the 
nicety with which the joinings were hid. 
What Phidias did in forming the ideal gods of 
his time, this painter has evidently executed in 
his faint. The figure is more than mortal ; 
the countenance ſpeaks inſpiration ; there is no- 
thing in it like any human form that he had 
een; nor could any thing human, which it 
was poſſible for him to ſee, anſwer the purpoſe. 
He called up all the powers of his own ſoul to 
figure to him what muſt he look, what the ex- 
preſſion of the ſpirit of God actuating and di- 
recting the human frame. From that idea he 
has drawn the face, and he has done it juſtly; 
our approbation is a proof of it. Truth 1s the 
lame thing in every breaſt; what he ae 
| e 
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he has expreſſed, and we conceive it too. There 
is conviction, that it is right in our ſenſe that it 
is ſo. | 


the firſt in painting ; but this 1s not all in which 
the Baptiſt of Lewis Carrache ſpeaks him equal 
to any who had gone before, to any who have 
ſucceeded him. The gracefulneſs of poſture 
the mixt ſimplicity and dignity in the attitude 
are equalled by the blended ſtrength and ſoftneſs 
of the colouring. Look on the face, and you 
will know that Guido has ſtudied it more than 
all the productions of Hannibal, under whom 


he was taught the art. Conſider the tints, and 


you will ſee that the natural and unaffected 
grace, which ſhines in the pieces of Correggio, 
was not the. only excellence that Lewis ſtudied 
happily from his example; there is in him all 
the livelineſs, as well as all the ſtrength, of that 
maſter's manner. 1 . 

I am amazed the name of Lodovico does not 
ſtand much higher among the people who pre- 
tend to taſte in painting. Tis not in this picture 
only that he has excelled. He was a Bologneſe, 
and he has enriched his native city with a num- 
ber of his works. There is a converſion of St. 
Paul in the church of St Francis, an altar-piece 
in the church of the Nuns of St. Baptiſt, a St. 
Charles in the church of St. Bartholomew, and 


many other pieces in the other churches and re- 
ligious houſes, by the ſame hand, and all excel- | 


lent. They ſhew ſome of his, which, though 


they muſt be confeſſed to have much of his man- 
ner, 


The excellence of deſign I ſhall always eſteem 
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ger, ſcandalize the reſt, and I doubt for genuine. 
The beſt of thoſe I have named is vaſtly inferior 
to the St. John, which has carried me ſo far in 
his praiſes. In that he ſeems indeed to have 
ſewn at once all his collected force, and to have 
intended to diſpute the prize with all that had 
been eminent. 

| expreſſed myſelf as warmly on the ſpot, 
perhaps more ſo, than in my letter. The fa- 
thers who were preſent told me I was not ſin- 
gular in my judgment, though it was not uni— 
verſally ſet ſo high. They aſſured me, that a 
perſon employed by Lewis XIV. to collect pic- 
tures had offered them a vaſt price for it; and, 
after a refufal, had, in conſequence of the ac- 
count he gave of it, received a commiſſion to 
make it ten times as much; but he was ſtill re- 
| fuſed, You will aſk how it came that church- 
| men, who have generally at leaſt as much 
| avarice as taſte, ſhould refuſe ſo tempting 
| an offer? I aſked it too. I did it gently ; but 
l was anſwered freely. They told me, that a 
| fooliſh and wicked obſtinacy had prevented it. 
| They had aſſerted in the moſt public manner, 
that the ſum, which was immenſe, might be put 
do a number of pions uſes, and that it was fa- 
| ctilege to refuſe it for the ſake of a picture: but 
the ſenate having a value for the picture, and an 
opinion of the judgment of the perſon who was 
bidding for it which confirmed their own, they 
| anſwered, That the convent was not poor; and 
that whatever the picture was worth to his Moſt _ 

Chriſtian Majeſty, it was alſo worth to thofe 
Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian brethren, and abſolutely refuſed to let 
it g0. | | | 
The ſame which Hannibal Carrache has de- 
ſervedly acquired has eclipſed that of any other 
of the ſame name; but this picture would dif. 
pute the victory with any piece of his. Lewis 
was his predeceſſor, indeed his maſter : perhaps 
it is to that the other owed his ſuperiority. The 
imbibing our firſt notions from thoſe who are 
excellent 1s a vaſt ſtep, and this was a happineſs 
denied to Lewis. He ſtudied under one who 
never roſe to that eminence at which his own 
bold genius aſpired. Fontana, who was his ma- 
ſter, had merit; there are pieces at Parma that 


teſtify it : but the dignity for which his ſcholar 


was formed he was a ſtranger to. The years 
which ought to have been employed in the root- 


ing in the mind of Lewis principles worthy his 


future purſuits, were loſt in the limited ſchool. 
It was otherwiſe with his couſin Hannibal : what- 


ever there Was great in Lewis, who had now ar- | 


rived to the height of glory, was before him. 


This St. John was probably painted at that time; 


and, but you will call me too curious, and per- 
haps whimſical, if I tell you that, I think I can 
trace imitations of its excellencies in many of 
the fineſt pictures of Hannibal. 

It would be odd to accuſe a painter of a fault 
for ſtudying Correggio ; but Lewis ſeems t0 
have made it ſuch. Look into all his pictures 
and you will find he idolized him. The Mado- 


nas and the children of Correggio may be traced 
. as 
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as models to every thing that Lewis Carracche 
has executed of that kind. I will not ſay he 
has copied the ſaints of that maſter : the picture 
have been ſpeaking of is an abſolute original, 
and it excels them all. The eaſe of Correggio 
he has imitated happily ; and in this picture, if 
not in all the reſt, he has equalled all his graces. 
Even the dignity of manner, for which that ma- 
ſter was ſo eminent, though not imitated, is 
equalled in this piece. I have ſaid that Lewis 
Carrache ſtudied Correggio to a fault; he did 
o: he thought ſo greatly of him, that he ne- 
glected the other maſters. On the contrary, the 
| pieces of his couſin Hannibal ſhew, that, with 


© Correggio's manner, or rather with that manner 


which his maſter had formed upon the model 
of Correggio's (for I think I even diſtinguiſh 
| that this is the caſe in his pictures in general) 
| he ſtudied Titian and Raphael, uniting all their 
| graces with thoſe of his maſter, and making all 
{ his own by the manner in which he uſed them. 
It has been ſaid that Hannibal was the more uni- 
verſal genius; I am apt to believe that what 
| you have often heard me ſay on the ſabject of 
| genius will have place here: that we miſtake for 
its efforts the products of education. Hannibal 
| had given his mind a more general turn, and 
| lad adopted the beauties of a number of maſters. 
| It was not ſo with Lewis; fixed to one ſubject of 
emulation, devoted to one ſtile, he excelled in 
that only, meerly becauſe he had not attempted 
excellence in any other. His couſin, with equal 

genius, 
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genius, and more extenſive ſtudy, might excel 
in more. 
* * # 
LET T ER (IX. 


7 OU ſee how little I know what I ſhall do 
next. An accident has brought me back 
to Bologna, and I don't know when I ſhall leave 
it. Idon't know by what accident it happen- 
ed, but I then omitted ſeeing the palace where 
the cardinal legate reſides, I have viſited it 
ſince. M-——s does not always accompany me 
on theſe occaſions; but I have taken him back 
to this to ſhew him a ſtatue over the gate, the 
ſize of which I thought mutt ſtrike him; and 
to try his taſte by a painting of Raphael's, which 
may be eſteemed a teſt on ſuch an occaſion. All 
the obſervation he made on ſeeing the firſt was, 
that braſs, of all metals except iron, ruſts the 
ſooneſt. As to the picture he thought it very 
like a great many we had ſeen in France before. 
I had tried him with viewing things which gave 
him no ſatisfaction. When I leaſt ſuſpected it, 
he ſurpriſed me with a look that teſtified feeling 
in no common degree. The cabinet of Aldro- 
vandus ! repeated he, with a deep ſigh, after the 
perſon who attended to point out the principal 
curioſities of the palace to us: there reſts the 
fate of natural hiſtory. He wiped a tear from 
his eyes, as he deſired we might examine it. 


The 
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The name of this muſæum is all that travel- 
ers hear of it. Tis not of the number of thoſe 
things which it is a faſhion to be acquainted 
with, I ſhould have beſtowed but a caſual 
glance on it, unknowing what it contained. Hea- 
ven and earth what a profuſion ! it was no ſooner 
opened than we ſtared on oneanother with amaze- 
ment. You would believe the whole earth and 
{eas had been ſtripped to furniſh it, All nature 
lay before us at a view. 'The rocks had been 


ſearched for gems, the boſom of the earth for 


minerals. In what form has the diamond and 
the ruby been found, that 1s not there ſeen ? 
What bed contains the changing opal, and the 
| vrak-green emerald, that was not here before 
us? To what rock adheres the ſkyiſh ſapphir, 
what hollowed globe contains the bluſhing ame- 
F thiſt, that did not grace thoſe ſhelves? The pro- 
| duce of the Indies. Here ſprung the almoſt ve- 
| gctable gold in twigs and branches; there the 
| iong filaments courſed one another in the marbly 
rock in glittering veins; in one the broad 
angles quivered on the ſurface, or blazed among 
| the rifts within, as if beaten by the artiſt's ham- 
mer. In others leſs beautiful, though not leſs 
Iich, the precious ore lay hid, and only the 
chemiſt's art had found it. Peru had furniſh- 
ed half the ſhelves, nor were the ſands of Africa 
unhonoured with a place. 4 

Ihe pale ſtone next preſented to our view the 
mpriſoned filver wandering in. irregular mean- 


[ ders on its ſurface, imitating ſhrubs and foreſts 
in the ſolid mals, or filling up its cracks with 
preſſed 
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preſſed and plated breadths, exceeding all the 
variety of the loom in their configurations, and 
forming natural lace. Thy produce, Potoß 
An onyx here from Norway was rich in the pe 
metal, there a dead earth contained it. In one | 
place it had loſt its form in that of the tranſpa- | 
rent cryſtal, tinged with the ruby's red, and in | 
another the glittering lead contained it. | 

We ſaw the maſſes of rude German copper, 
maleable from nature's hand: we ſaw the ſtones | 
and cryſtals tinged with its vivid green, mimick- | 


le | 


ing the emerald; we traced along their cracks 


the painted blue pyramids, emulating ſapplires. | 
Tin ſhewed its weighty cryſtals, of the produce 
of our own Cornwall, black but bright, and 
rich though unpromiſing. The Harts had fur- 
niſhed flowers and balls of iron. The rude maſts 
here preſented its red face to the view, diſco- 
louring all it touched; and there the gloſſy drop 
ſhamed the artiſt's toil. In one place ſwelled out 
the grape-like ſurface of the hæmatite, too bulky 
for its place; in another, the foſſil ſchiſtus ſtained 
the paper that contained its name. Here a long 
gloſſy ſtalactite of purple ore extended its ling/e 
fhoot, and there a thouſand little ones of duikyer 
hue combined to form the bruſh of rigid ore. 
The ſparkling emery, and the glaſſy man- 
goneie, the gilded globule, and the figured q. 
linder all thruſt themſelves upon the ſight. At 
below lay a profuſion of ſuch varied dyes u 
earth, in ſtone, in cryſtal, as could not hae 
been conceived by thoſe who had not ſcen te 
produce of a thouſand mines together, oy 5 
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Lead occupied a vaſt ſpace in the ample ca- 


binet, and glittered with a varied radiance. The 


broad flakes in this maſs were of a livid blue, in 


that the glittering ſpangles mimicked ſilver. 


Here the cloſe grain reſembled broken ſteel, and 
there the varied ſtreaks courſing one another in 
meanders along the leſs livid maſs, diverſified 
the painting. 

Beſide each ſeries lay the ſtones and mock 
gems, coloured and formed by their admixtures. 
Neighbours in the mine, they were not denied 
their kindred privilege even here. The long 
green cryſtal here claimed its parent copper ; 
and there the blue ſpar ſhewed, by its place, 
that it owed its tinge, though not its form, to 
the ſame metal. The brown and duſky pyra- 
mids from tin at once owed their origin, and 
pointed out that of the richer grains owing to 
the ſame mixture, but in a fuller proportion. 


| The yellow cubes ſpoke lead for the parent at 
once of their form and colour ; and the rhombs 


of duſky or of ſnow-white tinge challenged the 
ſame alliance with the iron. 8 5 

In the boſorn of the earth, tis not alone the 
rich maſs named an ore that has the particles of 


its honouring metal. The neighbouring rocks, 


and all their produce, have their ſhare in the 
diſtribution. The ſolid ſtones are ſtained ; the 
cryſtals and the ſpars, whoſe regular forms ve- 
getate as it were from the ſides of their cracks, 
owe their form, as well as colour, to the admix- 
ture: and each has its determinate power, and 


gives eternally the ſame figure. 


L 2 From 
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From theſe we were carried to the drawers, 
which were treaſured up the ſemi-metals. Here re 
quickſilver in all its Proteus forms diſplayed itſelf 
before us. Inone place we might ſee the living 
rock teeming in all its cracks with the weighty 
fluid. Another box preſented a coarſe ſtonc, 
whoſe cavity had once lodged all the quantity 
put up beſide it, and the ſides of which yet re- 
tained ſome globules. Beſide this native form, 
it ſhewed itſelf in other parts in a thouſand others. 
Here the red ore, the cinnabar, in one vaſt 
lump, dazzled the eye with its too glowing 
colour. There a purer maſs of it aſſured the 
cryſtal form, and, viewed againſt the light, was 
teen tranſparent; in one place it ſtood entire, in 
another it purſued its courſe in red veins thro! ugh 
the pale ſtone, or the dull earth; in all beaun- 
ful, in all alluring : the produce of Huneary. 

Next theſe ſtood in an ample range the glit- 
tering antimonies, the blue, the black, the ſilve- 
ry; ſome ſpangled, ſome ſtreaked, ſome ſpotted; | 
the riches of half Europe in this kind. The 
cobalt next covered a broad plane, parent 
of arſnick. The poiſonous mineral does not 
always diſguſt by its foul appearance: ſome- 
times it mimicks lead, fometimes the Jatt an- 
timony. In ſome pieces a glow of duſky red 
covers the paler ſtones; in others, the glowing 
fibres ſtreak the hollowed cells, and form a ra- 
diance of —— and a thouſand other elegant 
forms. ” 

Bizumith next ſtood in order, ſweating out of 


its rich ſides the perſect mats, and ſcarce calling 
Or 
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for the furnace. The pale hue imitates the na- 
tive ſilver ; but the huge . maſs and ſolid con- 
ſiſtence mock the. expectant's wiſhes. The blue 
plates decorate the ſurface of this lump ; on that 


the purple of the cobalt glows with a falſe fire, 


and ſpeaks not the richneſs of the ore, but the 
poiſon blended with it. Near theſe, and near 
the other ſeries, ſtood on either hand the gay 
parcels of empyreal ſmalt ; the produce of his 
own hand, each by its ſeveral ore, and each 
marked with the proportion in which it had been 
obtained: the poiſons too produced by the firſt 
proceſs on the fame minerals; the red, the yel- 
low, and the white arſenicks ſtood ſealed in cry- 
{tal veſſels, to ſhew their form, and obvaate all 
poſſible miſchiefs from their taſte. 
Near theſe the marchalites extended over a: 
large ſpace ; a ſhining train bedecked with all 
the gay gloſs of the richer minerals, promiſing 
gold and ſeeming maſly ſilver; but mocking the 
miner's toil, and proving in the fire no more than. 
ſulphur and a little vitriol. 
A vaſtſpace decorated with fit emblems inter- 
vened, and then appeared the ſmaller maſles of 
the half-opake gems. The onyx, the agate, the 
carnelian all coveted the view in their ſeveral 
forms as nature dreſſed them. The Ganges 
ſeemed to have been ſpoiled of every gloſſy peb- 
ble that decorates its banks to furniſh out the 
light. Here the naked fleſhy red of the car- 
nelian flaſhed upon the eye, ſimple in one part, 
and in another veined : and there the grey cruſt 
| Overſpread its ſurface, and you would wonder 
L3 | what. 
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what ſhould have led the curious eye to ſearch 
for hidden beauty by breaking the rude Jump. 
The veinings of the agates ſurrounding one an- 
other in concentric forms, charmed while they 
aſtoniſhed. And here, while we traced the moſ- 


ſy Mocoa in its native maſs, we ſaw that all the 


beauties of the trees and thickets delineated on 
its elegant ſurface were owing only to cracks, 
which let in water tinged with ſome mineral; 
and ſtaining as it paſſed, and where it reſted. 
The next ſeries ſhewed the large jaſper, and the 
eaſtern flint, decked with a multitude of co- 
lourings ; though leſs pure, ſcarce leſs beautiful 
than the objects which had commanded fo much 
admiration, From large we role to larger; for 


in the next arrangement we were preſented 


with the whole train of marbles. In one ſpot 
glowed the living purple of the porphyry, 
ſet off by its ſmall dots of white. Over this 
plain extended a broad ſlab of granite, the mot- 
ley work of nature, blending in elegant diſor— 
der, the red, the white, the opake, the tranſ- 
parent, the pale, the black, all in detached little 
lumps thrown into one common mals ; and, 
when joined, cemented for eternity. The ſofter 
ſtones of the marble kind followed in their 
ſeveral ranks. Here the tranſparent maſs the 
phengites ſcarce ſhewed its pallid yellow ; there 
ſwam the broad veins of the oriental alabaſter : 
here the ſyenna ſoft kind ſhewed its gold and 
purple. The verd antique decorated this quarter, 
and the next the ſnowy Parian. The variety 


gained new grace from the arrangement : 5 a 
| | CO Our, 
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colour, not a ſhade of tint to be diſcovered in 
the gayeſt picture, or in the enamelled meadow, 


was wanting there; nor was one placed but where 
| it graced the other. 


From theſe we paſſed to ſtones of coarſer hue; 
not the rampart rock, or covering ſlate was want- 


| ing. The earth too had its place, and every 
Find that had been uſed by painters of old time, 


| or by phyſicians before chemiſtry taught us to 
| cure one diſorder at the expence of bringing on 
| athouſand. The loweſt ſubjects, when diſpoſed 
by ſuch a hand, are not without their grace; are 
not without leſſons of uſeful curioſity. In one 
| placeonly three earths appeared, a white, a black, 
a red; and on the face of the drawer that con- 

| tained them ſtood an inſcription, © Behold the 


| * three colours with which Apelles out- did all 


| © that was before, all that will come after him, 
| © in painting.” A large ſpace was alotted to 
the more numerous of the late times. The At- 
tic and the Syrian ſil ſtood firſt in rank as in 
| antiquity. The yellow oker, and the green 
| terreverte;; the purple earth of Ormuz, and the 
blue American ſtone in another part, and to- 
| ward the back, the black chalk, and the brown 
umbre obſcured the places that they covered. 

| Here lay the yellow bole of Armenia, with 
which Galen cured that plague that had baffled 
all the leeches of his time. Beſide it the red 
earth of Avicenna, called by the ſame name, 
becauſe brought from the ſame quarter of the 
world, and curſed by ſucceeding doctors for not 
performing all the wonders recorded by the ve- 


I. 4 nerable | 
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nerable ſage who ſpoke them of another. Par 
from ticſe ſtood the vile counterfeits of theft 
and of the Lamian and Eluſian earths ; the ge- 
nuine of each kind was 1n 1ts place; and on the 
ſpurious you might diſtinguith the falſe ſeal and 
the baſe inſcription, fit for the eyes that were to 
examine them. 

From the dead earth we were led to its imme. 
diate contents. The next arrangement ſhewed 
us the ſeveral glittering flakes that ſhine in its 
dull mais, diſtant from rocks or mines, the pa- 
rents and the feat of the more brilliant ſpecics, 
Here firſt the plaifter of Montmartre, and al! its 
kindred kinds, deceived with the appearance of 
the ſugary loaf. Near to them ſtood, in vaſt 
expanſe, the ſpangled tales; the glittering glim- 
mering flakes, counterfeiting the pureſt metals, 
Beyond them the Muſcovy talc the iſing-glaſs ex- 
tended its broad plates in white, in brown, in 
purple. And, in a row behind, the ſhapeleſs 
telenite, mimicking its form, but wanting its 
flexibility. 

Next came the figured and the gloſſy bodies 
of the ſame origin, the rhomboide ſelenite, the 
tall column, and the flat pillar, including por— 
tions of natural clay, and in its centre mimick- 
ing with this dull mould the ſpiry graſs, or the 
young ear of corn. | 

The rocks next ſent their progeny. Amaze- 
ment! ſplendor beyond deſcription ! columns of | 
pure cryſtal : the children of the ſnowy Swiller- | | 
land loaded the arm that held them; from thele | 


to ſuch as made the ſmalleſt column, de- 
| corated 
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corated in all degrees the ſeveral ſeries. The 
ſingle, the double, the complex, and the cluſ- 
ters, who, what words can paint them! The 
colours were not leſs conſpicuous, or leſs varied 
from the ſnowy white to the dead black : every 
colour, every change of tint was to be found ; 
nor has the whole round of nature a gem, the 
opal only excepted, that was not copied in theſe: 
ſofter forms. | 

Beſide theſe, lay, in ſimilar order, and in 
ſimilar form, the ſpars; mixed, coloured, paint- 
ed juſt as they, only leſs bright and gloſſy: the 
under duſky bow, when the whole arch of hea- 
ven is covered with the glowing radiance of the 
upper. . 

Next after theſe, a ſtrange ſeries of things in 
varied forms, and all the change of colours, co- 
veted the obſervation. I ſhould have called 
them another aſſortment of the oriental gems ; 
but they were ſalt: water would have melted 
all their fine forms and their gay appearance into 
nothing. The pureſt cryſtal of the rock does not 
exceed in brightneſs or tranſparence the rock 
lit of the Polith mine: nor is it ſtopped at this; 
every colour nature can give to cryſtal to mimic 
the luſtre of her richer productions, ſhe beſtows 
alſo here; nor is there in her boſom a gem, for 
3 which ſhe has not provided a counterfeit in this 
| loft matter. Here lay, in gaudy rows, the red, 
| the blue, the golden, and the purple: there 
| hung the vitriols in vaſt icicle-, the green, the 
 Viite, and blue; and underneath, the produce 
L 5 of 
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of the purifying art, ſhewing their true forms in 
the regular cryſtals. . 

There now remained but one ſeries more: 
what ſhould it contain! what was there of the 
earth's mineral produce that had not already | 
ſurpriſed us! There remained its ſulphurs. The | 
name conveys no very promiſing idea ; but the | 
ſight of them aſtoniſhed. In one drawer lay the 
coarſer grey, the white, the brown kinds pure | 
in the maſs, or forming veins in ſtone: in an- 
other, the golden yellow, and the paler ſtrawey, | 
in different degrees of purity and brightneſs. In | 
the centre of another glowed a vaſt body of the 
ruby ſulphur, not ill named from that pompous 
gem, inheriting with its glowing red its full 
tranſparency. About it lay, in a ſtudied difor- 
der, the maſſes of the opake green, and frag: 
ments of the perfectly pellucid and pure gold 
yellow ſpecies. And in another receptacle the | 
glowing orpiment; the poiſon lurking beneath a 
coat, that would tempt the moſt wary to obſerve 
it. The maſſes of mixed ores, in which this 
glittered in leſſer or in larger ſpangles, made an 
elegant appearance; but the full glow was in its 
native purity. The white ſtone ſhewed its gol- 
den flakes to advantage; the greeniſh ſulpiur- 
ous mals, diſguiſed and obſcured them; the grey 
earth ſhewed them moſt themſelves; but it was 
the pure, the broad, the maſſy lates, ſhining 
beyond the higheſt-burniſhed gold, that gave !! 
the full preference to that rare metal in its o 
colour. Along theſe the bright ſcarlet, of the 


fame name and origin, ſometimes courſed its 
| £2; way 
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way in glittering veins ; and in ſome other ſpots. 
the gay red appeared pure and in its native 

lumps, ſhaming the brightneſs of vermillion. 

[ have done ; night ſtopt me here in the ob- 
ſervation, and the pen falls from my weary hand 
in the deſcription. But where did the indefati- 
gable Aldrovandus ſtop ? where nature did: he 
knew no other bounds. 


+ * * 
LETTERCX 


12388 to you yeſterday all the native 
products of the earth's boſom, contained in 
the vaſt cabinet of Aldrovand, all I ſuppoſe that 
| ſhe produces. You expect that I ſhall now riſe 
to the vegetable wonders : I alſo expected it; 
but there 1s a vaſt ſeries between ; and what has 
he omitted ? en | 

The earth, beſide what is her genuine oft- 
ſpring, contains in her ample boſom a multitude 
of elegant, of ſtupendous forms, once the inha- 
bitants of her ſurface, or of the ſeas, that chan- 
nel over that expanſe. The ſcriptures tell us 
there was a deluge. I would believe it on that 
ſingle atteſtation ; but there is proof. The ſolid 
furface which we now tread, the hardeſt rock 
ve view, the deepeſt quarry into which our in- 
duſtry deſcends, have once been ſoft, and in 
a ſtate of diſſolution. Hard as they are at this 
ume, placed as they ſeem from all time in their 
| lixed ſituation, they have been ſoft and move- 
ble. The deepeſt earth, the firmeſt None, the 

; leoke 
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looſe maſs, and the ſolid quarry, all equally con- 
tain in their moſt ſolid ſubſtance the leaves ot 
plants, the ſhells of ſea-fiſn, and the bones cf 
animals. They muſt have then been ſoft, when 
theſe ſtrange bodies ſunk into them; and this 
was not at the time of their creation, fince then 
the creatures, whoſe parts and whoſe remains 
they now encloſe, had not exiſtence. 

Every ſtone in which we meet with a ſhell, or 
bone, or any other part or portion of an ani— 
mal, muſt have been ſoft, to admit it; and this 
at ſome time, nay, by the plenty, the amazing 
quantity of theſe remains, it muſt have been at 
| ſome conſiderable time after their firſt forma- 
tion. Tis in vain to ſay a fea has in this place 
changed its courſe, and in another the earth has 
been new raiſed by accident. The proof is uni- 
verſal; no region but affords it. Tis equally 
vain to ſay peculiar floods or deluges recorded 
by poets and hiſtorians, and brought about by 
natural means, have done it. Tis not only on 
level ground, but on mountains, to the utmoſt 
tops of the higheſt mountains, that the ſtone 
and earth of which they are formed, are preg- 
nant with theſe once living bodies. No natural 
means can have brought this about; nothing 
can have lodged them at theſe heights; nothing 
can have ſcattered them ſo univertally over tlic 
whole ſurface of the globe, but that deluge | 
which was alſo univerſal ; which could not have 
its origin but from miracle, the cauſe, the ſource 
of which cannot, by all the ſubtilty of human 


invention, be now aſſigned; and which, as the 
pages 
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pages that give us an account of it, expreſly tells 


us, covered the whole earth to a depth that car- 


ried it many cubits above the tops of the higheſt 
mountains. Lo 

This terrible cataſtrophe accounts for all theſe 
ſtrange appearances, and this only can account 


for them. This, and amazing as it appears in 


the relation, this only could depoſit the inhabi- 


tants of the deep on all parts of the ſuperficies 


of the earth; and theſe prove that ſuch a cataſ- 
trophe has happened. Men who have laboured 


to brecd doubts in the minds of others in regard 


to the only writings which are above all doubt, 
have ſeized on this cataſtrophe as incredible; 
and, wondering that they cannot explain what 1s 
expreſly declared to have been a miracle by na- 
tural means, would then infer that it did not hap- 
pen. They have been aware of the proof which 
theſe buried parts of animals bring of the truth 
they would invalidate, and they have therefore 
aimed to deſtroy that proof. That ſuch things 
are found, and that univerſally was too well at- 
teſted, was too obvious to the ſenſes to admit a 
refutation ; the only ſtep was to prove that they 
were not what they appeared to be; that they 
never had been parts of living animals; but that 
the earth produced them where they are found, 
by I know not what new kind of equivocal ge- 
neration. | 7} 
To ſupport. this wild and abſurd ſyſtem, the 
od doctrine of creative force and plaſtic power 
in matter have been called in; and when theſe 
have been inſufficient, the ſeeds of theſe ſeeming 


animal 
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animal parts have been ſuppoſed lodged in the 


earth, and they have been imagined to grow 


from a firſt plantule in the method of vegetation. 
The arms of ſtar-fiſh have been declared to be 
abſolute vegetables; and obſtinacy, which will 
not ſtop at impoſſibilities, has figur'd them as 
ſhooting up in height, and encreaſing every way 
in bulk, while confined in a ſolid rock, touching 
them every where, and cloſing upon them on all 
parts. Where ſingle ſhells of thoſe which natu- 
rally are pairs have been found, the germen has 
been ſuppoſed created only to ſhoot into an im- 
perfect body, a thing unknown in nature; and 


even the looſe claws of a crab, or the ſingle cell 


of a nantilus have been ſuppoſed perfect in their 
kinds, and growing from ſeeds that could expa- 
tiate no farther, What is it minds like theſe 
will ſtick at! they have declared even accidents 


the courſe of nature from the peculiar ſeed ; and 


when the weight of a falling rock has cruſhed a 
cockle flat, will ſuppoſe it grew ſo. It is in vain 
to ſhew them, among the variety of ſhells thus 
found, ſome which have ſuffered injuries that 
could only happen to them while living in the 


fea. Tis in vain to ſhew them ſhells growing 


on other ſhells, and conforming their bale to the 
ſurface on which they ſtand. Tis in vain to 


ſhew them, among the tellines now buried in the 


rocks, ſome that have yet the hole remaining in 
the ſhell through which the ſharp and boney 
tongue of the purpura pierced them while living. 
But, though in vain to them, 'tis not to you. 


Inſtead of an enumeration of the proofs contain: 
ol 
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ed in this glorious muſeum, I have been giving 
you my thoughts on the diſputes which has ſo 
long employed the learned of all parts of the 

world about them; but you will take it in good 
part. I Know. I write to one who has partiality 
enough to think I am in the right, when I dare 
not tell myſelf that Jam ſo. You have the pre- 
face to my account of this part of the collection, 
and 'tis too long to admit what was the purpoſe. 
when I fat down. My next ſhall give it you; 
probably the ſame poſt brings you both, 


| | X N % 
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II is time I ſhould come to the account of 
things, the introducing which to your ac- 
quaintance has coſt me a whole letter; but the 
portico is not too great for the building. What 
idea you will have of this amazing treaſure from 
my deſcription I know not. To have ſeen it, 
were to have known all that can be ſaid of it 
muſt be too little. 

In the firſt caſe, the eye was entertained with, 
what ſhall I better call it, than a ſubterranean 
garden; the wide ſurface preſented to the view 
an arrangement of ſtones, part of the ſolid rocks 
of various countries, and of different kinds ; on 
whoſe ſplit ſides appeared more than the figures 
and delineations ; there ſtood the real plants pro- 
minent and full, and when the oppoſite half of 
the divided ſtone had been preſerved, there ap- 
peared a cavity anſwering to all the lineaments 


of 
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of the other, and impreſſed with every vein of 


the leaf, every fibre of the ſtalk. In one place 


appeared upon a red ſtone, pregnant with iron, 
the ſtarry ſeries of leaves of ſome plant, like to 
the common cleavers, whoſe rough ſtalks hans 
to the cloths as we walk by our hedges. Thee 
were diſpoſed in their regular radiated form, and 
part of the broken ſtalk was bent down above 
them. Their ſubſtance was that of the maſs; 
but however petrify'd in matter, their form re- 
mained unaltered, and you nught trace the very 
nerves and fibres. Here the broad leaf of ſome 


tree ſpread out its grey veins in the heart of a 


pale ſtone, and here the cones of the alder, and 
the catkins of the haſſel, raiſed above the ſurface 
of the brown ſlate, ſpoke their production. At 
a little diſtance ſtœed a maſs of harder matter, 
almoſt flinty ; in this you might trace the ſlender 
ſtalks of a whole tuft of moſs, the very leaves 
were diſtinguiſhable, Here lay a broad white 


ſtone, on whoſe ſurface roſe an ear of barley. 
But the profuſion was of the fern kinds. Six 


caſes hardly contained the maſs of this treaſure 
a black ſlate, or a bluiſh ſtone, tne firſt found 
over coal, the ſecond always near to mines of 
iron, contained theſe. They were of various fi- 
gures, and dimenſions of various kinds, but all in 
their natural ſize; and an accuſtomed eye could 
trace out the particular ſpecies in almoſt all cf 
them. I was pleaſed to ſee a note in the great 
collector's hand, expreſling theſe to have been of 
Engliſh origin. But how was I aſtoniſh'd to lee 


added to the obſervation, that tho found Paper 
25 rally 
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pally in Britain in their foſſil ſtate, they were, 
moſt of them, nearly all indeed, in their recent 
growth, the offspring of America. Plumier has 
figured a multitude of the fern kind, unknown 
to naturaliſts before, which he diſcover'd in his 
travels in America; and the accurate Aldrovand 
has referred in numerous places to his figures of 
theſe, to ſhew that they repreſented the ſame 
kind ſent from the Britiſh coalpits. | 
The vegetables of the earth had furniſhed the 
firſt aſſortment of theſe ſubterranean treaſures ; 
the next was ſupplied by thoſe which had their 
origin and growth 1n the fea. The number, the 
variety of theſe was as immenſe as of the former, 
the beauty infinitely greater. They appeared in 
ſeries and compartments, according to their dif- 
ferent form and ſze, and ſtructure; and every 
ſpecies that the deep affords was here in its al- 
tered ſtate, except the fine red coral. It is ſin- 
gular, that a ſpecics ſo frequent in the ſea, and 
o obſervable, ſo conſpicuous in colour, ſhould 
not have been found buried among the reſt in 
the earth. Tis not only that this collection had 
none of it, tho' that alone would be, with me, a 
ſtrong proof that there was none; but no writer 
of veracity and judgment declares he ever ſaw it. 
This only ſeemed wanting in the vaſt congeries. 
Some we ſaw here looſe, ſeparate, and free, as 
found in chalk and other ſoft materials, but the 
ur greater part were immerſed in ſolid rocks and 
| flints, and made part of their very ſtructure; the 
form and lineaments might be traced in a perfect 
accuracy, and all the ſubſtance had given its 
| : place 
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place to flint or ſtone, unleſs where ſome part of 
the ſtalk ſtood forth above the ſurface. 

We here ſaw looſe and free the little coral fun- 
gi, fo frequent in the American and other ſeas; 
ſome of them reſembling buttons, ſome cups, 
ſome inverted cones, and others broader pyra- 
mids. Here the white branch of ſome elegant 
kind appeared as if freſh taken from the ſea, till 
on ſome broken edge the ſtony matter diſcover- 
ed itſelf too hard for ſuch a growth. In another 
place, a multitude of cylinders, reſembling {6 
many pipes joined fide to ſide, ſhewed the chalk- 
bed in which they had been buried, by part of 
its white coat remaining about them. In this 
corner ſtood a box of the beautiful feather-ſtone, 
owing its origin to a ſtarry coral, immerſed in a 
fine flint; in others coarſer matters contained the 
{ame forms, and the ſtars ſtood forth above the 
{urface, or their extremities ſunk within it. Here 
a black marble ſhewed in elegant figures the 
white coraline fungites that had been dropped 
into it. The maſon's art had cut theſe thro' in 
various directions; and you might ſee the little 
cells and tranſverſe plates that ſeparated them; 
the one filled with the black matter of the mar- 
ble, the other preſerving their native white, and 
having the true ſtructure of the plant more ele- 

gantly than in any other way in its native form. 
It is impoſſible to ſay, how many fair marbles owe . 
their beauty to theſe adventitious bodies. The 
white figures which we ſee in that of our own pro- 
duce are almoſt all of this origin, tho' little tut 


pected. I find, indeed, that England is famous 


More 
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more than all the world for them. The quantity 
and the variety preſerved here are immenſe ; and 
muſt have been the product of our rocks. 

As no part of the vegetable world but had fur- 
niſhed its ſupply to the ſubterranean treaſures of 
that kingdom, thoſe from the animal world were 
no more limited in number or in kind. As the 
bottoms of the deep, as well as the ſurface of the 
| dry land, had contributed to the buried treaſures 
| of that ſeries ; neither was there wanting of the 
| inhabitants of both in theſe. Thoſe of the ſea 
indeed, as was moſt natural, furniſhed the in- 
| finitely greater quantity; but thoſe of the land 
| were not excluded. ne) 
| The firſt drawer that was reached out to us 
contained a number of bodies, vaſt, ſhapeleſs, 
and of a ſtupendous weight. I had no gueſs what 
| they were, till informed they were the grinder- 
teeth of elephants. Theſe are found in the har- 
| deft rocks, buried in all parts of Europe, and in 
vaſt quantities in ſome ; tho' theſe are countries 
| where the creature to which they belonged can 
| never be ſuppoſed to have been native. How 
| univerſal muſt have been that deluge, how vaſt 
the force of that rolling flood, that could con- 
vey things of this weight and bulk from regions 
bo remote, and lodge them with us. The next 
m order to theſe were teeth of horſes, tuſks of 
boars, and bones of different kinds of many land 
animals, all turned to ſtone. Among theſe were 
2 ſelect parcel, the produce of the Turquoiſe 
mines of France. The parcel conſiſted indiſcri- 
minately of thigh-bones, ribs, jaws, teeth, and 
Y other 
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other hard parts of animals of different kinds: 
along and acroſs theſe ran, in ſeveral places, lines 
of black, or, when cloſely examined, of a very 
deep blue. At a diſtance were placed ſome piece 
that had undergone the operation of the fire, and 
were of a pale blue throughout. Theſe were ge- 
nuine, and true Furquoiſes, or, as they are uſu- 
ally called, Turkey-ſtones. There are a harder 
kind produced in the eaſt, which are naturally 


blue; but the greater quantity of what we ſe 


are of this boney fort. The deep blue lies in 
veins and ſpots, and the effect of a gentle fire 
is, that it becomes diffuſed throughout, and 
pale. 

Next to theſe parts of land animals, the cabi- 
net produced us thoſe of the ſea, that were pre- 


ſerved entire. A number of pale grey, of brown, 


and of white ſtones, and many alſo of a jetty 
black, ſhewed us on their flat fides the forms of 


perfect fiſhes; the heads, the ſcales, the fins, 


every part indeed preſerved in the utmoſt accu- 
racy and perfection, and in ſome not even the 
colour wanting. 75 | 
Next to theſe ſtood little caſes, containing dit- 
ferent kinds of teeth of larger fiſhes, of very dif- 


ferent ſpecies. Here the ſerpents-tongues, as they 


are called, of Malta, were ſeen to be the real 
teeth of ſharks, of different kinds and bigneſſes, 
or of the different parts of the ſame mouth: for 
in that compals there is often vaſt variety. Here 
we might trace them from the fine, ſmall, and 
ſlender kind, whoſe dimenſions as well as figure 


gave the idea of that fabled origin up to .* 
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« which the imagination trembled. There were 
ſome here a hand's breadth long, and of the 
breadth of three of the fingers; {ome pointed at 
the top, dome armed with double fangs at the 
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theſe were ranged the ſmaller but not leis obſer- 
vable teeth of the wolf-fiſh; theſe have been eſ- 
teemed as gems ; men have worn them in rings, 


been imagined the produce of the toad, and 
thence called Bufonites, and Toad-ftones. The 
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nſhes, oblong, or round, or angulated, but all 
low like theſe made up the next arrangement, 
and cloſed this vaſt divifion. 
What followed was much greater, The next 


deep, could only be deſcribed by following them 
 MWiirough all the ſpecies of the others. Suffice it 


collections of recent ſhells, which it is now fo 
much the faſhion to make, are leſs in quantity 
end, if ſuperior in beauty, of no compare in ra- 


— — 


War greateſt part were looſe, moſt of them as per- 
& ect as when hving in the ſea. 

= Tis ſtrange that this part of the produce of 
he ſubterranean world is not confined to the 


Wumber of thoſe originals which we know of liv- 
ing in the ſeas; there are found not ſingle ſpeci- 
mens, but numbers, multitudes of ſome, which 
8 are 
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baſe, and others ſerrated along the ſides. Next 


and ſuppoſed great virtues in them: they have 
petrified palates, and boney joints of palates of 
; ales incloſed the petrified ſhells; theſe, not leſs 
amazing in number and variety than thoſe of the 


that] tell you the moſt numerous of the modern 


pity. Of theſe, ſome were immerſed like the 
Korals and the plants in ſtone or marble ; but the 


afford theſe in various ſizes, from the diametl 
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are known to us only in this ſtate: which are, in 
their living condition, inhabitants of the deep 
ſeas, and there periſh where they were produced, 
out of all human fight, and beyond the reach of 
any other accident to have brought them up but 
that to which we owe them, and which over. 
turned the whole face of things. 0 
Among the number of the ſhells which ve 
know in their recent ſtate, I may mention to you 


the oyſter in an amazing number of ſpecies and 


of varieties, the cockle yet more innumerable in 
its kinds, the muſcle, the eſcallop, the limpet, 
the bucinnum, the trochus, and the ſnail; and 
in fine, from the humble nerite to the amazin 


nautilus. Theſe are preſerved, ſome with the 


remains of their ſhelly ſubſtance about them, 
ſome connected with abſolute ſtone, ſome turn- 
ed into maſſes ſo pure and bright, as to re 
preſent the agates, the onyxes, and the other 
gems. I. 

Among the multitudes of ſhell-fAſh known to 


us only in theſe their diluvian remains, and con- 


ſequently a moſt intereſting and valuable part af 
this ſtudy, the firſt; place in number and vari 


belongs to the Conchæ Anomiæ, ſo called by C 


lumna, and not new named fince ; becaule, to 
do this properly the genera muſt be diſtingull 
ed, and 'tis not one name but a hundred tin 
would be wanting. The vaſt claſs of the corn! 
ammonis came next, firſt in beauty, and an 
zing in their ſtructure. All parts of the car 


— 


of a ſilver penny, to that of a fore-whee! of 
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coach, and of an almoſt infinite number of kinds, 
Norway is ſingular in the vaſt profuſion of the or- 
thoceratites : they are all immerſed in the body 
of ſtone, and we ſee them in ſome of our pave- 
ments. Theſe, as well as the former, have all 
the diviſions of the nautilus, and ſeem indeed a 
ſhell of the ſame kind with them, unwound from 
its ſpiral twiſt, either intirely, or only retaining 


a turn or two at the tail. Laſt of the perfect re- 


mains of ſhell-fiſh came the echinitæ, the petre- 
factions of a multitude of kinds of the ſea-urchins, 
or ſea egg, ſome of the ſpecies known at this 
time living in one or other part of the world ; 
but the far greater number no where ſeen but in 
theſe their remains. 

After this profuſion of the entire or nearly en- 
tire animals, appeared to cloſe the whole ſeries of 
theſe bodies, a multitude of regular but ſtrange- 
ly-figured bodies, which, unleſs they be parts of 
once- living inhabitants of the ſea, it is impoſſible 
to ſay what they are: ſome of them have evi- 
dently been ſo; and, of the reſt, analogy teſti- 
tes the ſame original. 

Firſt among theſe, the moſt uncertain as to 
their origin, ſtand the belemnites, the dactyli 
idæi of the ancients, ſo called from their reſem- 
bling fingers, and from mount Ida, on which 
great numbers of them uſed to be found. There 
s great variety in theſe; but the moſt univerſal 
form is conic. Their ſize ſeems limited to a lit- 
tle more than the thickneſs of a man's thumb, 
and the length of a finger; but what is moſt 
amazing is, that they are hollow at the larger 
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end, and contain a kind of concomerated ſhell, 
like 'thar of the nautilus and the two laſt deſeri⸗ 


bed kinds; and that this very kind of ſhell-fſh, 


which is found fo locked and faſtened in this hol. 
low, that it ſeems as if a part of the bzlemnite is 
found in the ſame, or at the utmoſt in a very like 
ſpecies much larger and looſe in earth, or bed. 
ded in the uſual white ſtone. 

You have heard, I doubt not, of the petrified 
olives of mount Carmel. The petrified melons, 


concerning which ſo much has been ſaid, and ſo 


many miracles imagined to account for their pro- 
duction, are no more than globular or hollow 
maſſes of ſtone, like thoſe of many other parts 


of the world, in the ſides of the cavities of which 


there grow ſhort cryſtals. Theſe olives, as they 
are called, of the ſame place, have no more to do 
with the vegetable world for their origin, than 
the imaginary melons. Theſe are of the number 
of the parts of animals which make the furniture 
of the laſt drawer of the cabinet of Aldrovand ; 
they are the ſpines or prickles of a peculiar kind 
of ſea echinus; ill charactered indeed under the 


name of ſpines, ſince they are not prickly, but 


they grow on the ſurface of one kind of echinus, 
as thoſe which are true ſpines do on that of ano- 
ther, and anſwer many, if not all, of the jame 
urpoſes. 
"The entrochi, or arms of the Magellanic ſtar- 
fiſh, or ſome kindred ſpecies, for ſuch they cer- 
tainly are, the rock plants, as they are called; ap- 
pear alſo in amazing number in this allortment: 


they are round and columnar, Near them ſtood 
ke 
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the collection of the aſteriæ or ſtar-ſtones, co- 
ſumnar alſo; but not round, but angulated : 
both the one and the other of theſe have the co- 
Iumns formed of their joints fixed to one ano- 
ther by the ends; and the joints both of the one 
and the other are at times found ſeparate. Here 
are inſtances in abundance of both ſtates of each, 
and that in an almoſt infinite variety of forins 


and ſizes. . 
It is more difficult to ſay what is the animal to 
which this aſteria belongs, than to give at leaſt 
a very well ſupported conjecture as to the origin 
of the others. The arms of that peculiar ſtar- 
| fiſh are ſo extremely like them, that they are 
| evidently either the ſame, or of a very ſimilar 
| ſpecies; but we know nothing in living nature 
that is like to the aſteria. All we have to judge 
| of its origin form is, that 'tis ſometimes found 
| affixed at the baſe to an angulated cruſtaceous 
| body, ſeeming alſo of the ſtar-fiſn, or elte of 
| echinus kind. There are three fine ſpecimens of 
aſteria thus fixed among thoſe preſerved in this 
| moſt auguſt muſeum, and they evince its having 
been part of ſome cruſtaceous fiſh, though of a 
| ſpecies moſt probably unknown in its recent ſtate 
do all the world. e 
| Thuscloſes the amazing ſummary of the con- 
| tents of this part of the Aldrovandine muſeum. 
l 1 muſt not paſs over the reſt ; but I will be more 
brief. It was a ſtrange delight to me to ſee the 
| Whole compaſs of that vaſt ſcience natural hiſtory 
b laid before my eye at one view in this muſenm; 
YH Var. II. | M | perhaps 
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perhaps a ſuccinct detail of it from the pen may 
not be leſs pleaſing to you. 


* R * 


LETTER CX.. 


Y laſt cloſed with the Aldrovandine cabi. 
1 net of minerals; the day cloſed alſo with 
the obſervation of it. I have made it the buſ- 
neſs of every evening to give you the obſerva- 


tions of the earlier part of the day, ſince this 


amazing cabinet has been the ſubject. I ſhall 
continue the method through two letters more: 


I may deceive myſelf ; but I think, vaſt as the 


preparation is, a ſuccinct view of it may be com- 


priſed in that compaſs ; more I am not qualified 
to give, nor have you occaſion to receive from 


me. | | 

The doors of a vaſt book-caſe were thrown 
open to us as we entered on the ſucceeding mor- 
ning. It was compleatly filled. On the upper 
part ſtood volumes out of number ; they were 
handed down one after another to us. It was 
Not expected we ſhould read them : they did not 
contain words, but pictures, or ſomewhat more 
than pictures, examples of things they were t 
repreſent to the eye. In theſe were arranged in 
ſome -degree of order the vegetables of eve!) 


kingdom of the earth. The eaſt had been ran- 
| facked to ſupply them; the moſt inhoſpitadi 


lands had been viſited in the ſearch ; nor had tne 
bottoms of the ocean been omitted. make 
— 6 
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Before we were entertained with the firſt of the 
volumes, our eyes were directed to an arrange- 
ment of the vegetable tribes, incapable of being 
reduced into the form of figures, diſpoſed naked, 


or under glaſſes on the front of the adjoining 
| ſhelves. Among theſe we ſaw the brainſtone and 
| the ſtar-ones of the ſea, ſcarce allowed to be-ve- 


getables. Maſſes of theſe led to the fewer ſhrubs | 


| of red and white coral, more emulous of the form 


ol plants, tho' ſtill without their foliage or their 
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colour. From theſe we aſcended to the harder 
| ſhrubs of the ſea's produce: we ſaw what has 
| been called black coral; we ſaw a multitude of 
elegant forms, red, brown, and jetty, part 
naked, and part covered with ſtarry incruſta- 
| tions of a white coralline, and almoſt ſtony 
matter. 


From theſe the ſyſtem was continued to the 


| firſt of the vaſt ſeries of volumes. In this we 
| law on every page, diſpoſed in manner of a pic- 
ture, ſome beautiful ſea plant of the ſofter kind, 
| preſſed flat on the white leaf, and fixed by a 
clean cement. Its whole form, and in a great 
| meaſure its colouring, was preſerved : at the di- 
| ſtance of a few paces it appeared a picture. In 
this form was the whole vegetable world arran- 
ged in the pompous hortus ſiccus. The firſt 
+ Volume contained the immenſe train of the fuci 
and algas, the ſea wrecks, ſea moſſes, and co- 
nallines. Here we ſaw the beautiful fucus of the 
Cape, the coralline mimicking the lobſter's horn, 
the duleſch eſculent to the wild Scot, and the 
Painted girdles. The next contained the moſſes 
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of the land; among theſe we ſaw the low and 


humble ſpecies of our own growth, and with 


them the Aſiatic and American kinds, emulating 
plants and ſhrubs, The wolf's claw and the 


_ Cypreſs mos, the prickly ſelago of the rocks, and 


the floating fontinalis of the current, the low 
green of the ſcorched wall, and the dangling 
grey of the venerable foreſt 0 

From theſe, the next in order, or as it is uſually 
expreſſed, the next in their approaches to perfec. 
tion, were the ferns, the maidenhairs of Canada 
and Crete, the hart's-tongue bending down its 


long leaf, and taking root for a new progeny from 


the extremity ; the low produce of our hollow 
ſhades and gaping walls, and the towring ſpecies 
of the Weſt Indian foreſts, emulating trees. In 
the ſame volumes ſtood a few ſingular produdti- 


ons, allied in nature, though not fo in form; the 


adder's-tongue, the horſe-tails, and a vaſt train 


of elegant and ſtrange productions. 


In the next ſeries we roſe to the more per. 
fect plants. Here we ſaw the humble graſs rail 
ed from a ſpecies or two as I had been uſed to c- 
teem it, into a family at once numerous and ele. 
gant, ſurpriſing not more in its variety than beau- 
ty. What meaneſt portion is there of nature's 
ſtores that does not amaze us thus upon ihe ac: 
quaintance ! We ſaw here, with the ſame graf} 
leaf, with the ſame chaffy flower, plants from 
the low darnal to the Indian corn, whoſe thick 
ear the talleſt muſt look up to. The ruſh, tt! 
reed, the cyperus, famed in medicine, all faced 


us in this claſs. The corn of every kind, 5 
pon 


| hulb-rooted plants. 
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port of life, the ſugar- cane the panic, and the 
millet, the upright fox-tail, and the bowing ca- 


n's ſeather. From theſe the ſimularity of leaf 
had led the early naturaliſt, uninformed of the 
more perfect method from the flowers, to the 


The garlick and the moly 
frſt met our eye. From theſe the pages ſhewed 


| the daffadil and ſnowdrop, the tulip, the lilly, 


and the aſphodel, the hyacynth and painted fri- 
tillary. The herbs of rarer kind, the treaſure 
of an Indian foil, were here in all profuſion. 
Here bluſhed the glowing cannacorus ; here the 
cucuma deſcended to its ſaffron root; and here 
the broad leaves of the aroorchis ſhamed the 


| ſhort ſtalk of the flower. 


From thence in order not eaſily traced, tho“ 


| near the modern methc-2, we travelled over the 
broad pages. fraught with jaſmine, olive, and the 
coffee. Here binſhed the vernain, and there the 
pepper dropped his chain of berries. The coral- 


tree, the roſe-iree of the Indies, the iron- wood, 
the climbing dogſbane, and all the variety of the 
laurel tulip here ſpread over the fair ſheets. 


Here the Pernvian bark diſcloſed its flowers; 


there the broad leaf of the tobacco covered the 


whole page; and here the purple bag of the low 


capſicum tingled the mouth that knew it, 
' The roſebay opened to us another volume, 


e grey leaf adding new graces to the purple 


Tower, The gentian here diſplayed its blue 


Power, and its nervous foliage; and near it ſtood 
tufted lantana. 


ech their gay flowers, and there the precious log- 


Here the ſeveral ſaunders ſhew- 


1 wood, 
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trees, and not like ours ſerve only for the ſhe, 
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wood, and guaiacum, and ſaſſafras diſplayed their 


various foliage. The rough fruit of the caltrop 


here ſcarce found room on the equal leaf, and 
though ſplit, dented the oppoſite pages. Here 
ſtood the little flower of the ſpirea in its thick 
cluſter ; and there the ſingle poppy ſpread over 
larger ſpaces. The water lilly, as well the gol. 
den as the filver kind; the broad piony, and 
the drooping columbine cloſed this ſeries. 

The next began with the full marigold, and 
after ſhewed us all the ſavory herbs, the fragrant 
perfumes, the lavender and roſemary, the baum, 
the baſil, and the whole fragrant tribe. The 
next preſented us the trumpet-flower, the blown 
martynia, then not honoured with a name; the 


purple figwort, and the chaſte vitex. The acrid 


creſs, and the ſharp muſtard, the raddiſh, and 
all the podded tribe, were comprehended in 
another; and then the mallows and the ketmiæ, 
the cotton-trees, and all the varied tribe of hol- 
lyoaks. Why ſhould I mention to you the 
double rooted orchis, the ſalep of the orientals, 
the rhubarb, the ipecacuanha ? we ſaw them 
all ; but 'tis not in my compals to deſcribe them; 
many volumes would not anſwer the purpoſe. 
The yam, the food of the wild Indian; the palm 
that yields the ſagoe from its trunk; the caſſada, 
whoſe juice is poiſonous, but that expreſſed, |. 
the ſolid ſubſtance innocent, and uſed as food; 
the mandrake, famous by miſtake, ſuppoſed the 
ſcripture treaſure ; the miſletoes that grow of 


for 


but contain within their hollow leaves Water 
35 the 
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the thirſty traveller. Theſe and a multitude of 
others ſhewing their figures by the preſerved 
parts, and their ſingularities and uſes by the notes 
written in the hand of the great collector, threw 
before us the whole vegetable world in a com- 
paratively, if not abſolutely ſmall compaſs. 
Whatever the mountain or the deſart; whatever 
the lake or fen produced; whatever the ſands 


| of Afric, or the foreſts of Armenia furniſh of 
beauty, of curioſity, or of uſe, was here ; and 
| what its nature or its value ſpecified. Would 
one have imagined that the life of one man could 
| have ſufficed for the collecting, ſtudying, and 
arranging theſe ! Could one imagine the fortune 
| of a prince could have fupported the expence 
| of expeditions and of correſpondences in the 
ſearch and the procuring of them ! Yet theſe 
| were but the third part of the amazing whole; 

leſs indeed than the third part: they make but 
a third of the natural curioſities contained in 
this muſeum, the artificial are themſelves an in- 
| numerable ſeries. | 


1 ſhall not pretend to mention thoſe particu- 


E larly to you. To confeſs my own ſenſe of them, 
| they do not appear worthy the attention which 
| Aldrovand is not ſingular among the men of 
| landable curioſity in having paid to them. I 
| ſhall however touch at leaſt (for to deſcribe 
them would call for volumes) the curioſities of 
the animal world in my next. 


* * S 
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I Promiſed you ſome ſketch of the preſerved 
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animal world of the induſtrious Aldrovang. 
I knew not what it was that I engaged myſzlf to 
do; the ſlighteſt mention of the ſeveral particu- 
tars would fill a hundred letters. Suffice it, for 
it muſt, to tell you, that nothing has eſcaped 
him from the ſcarce viſible mite to the enormous 
elephant; parts, or the whole he has of all, and 
the variety of methods uſed to preſerve them is 


aſtoniſhing. A caſſawar, a bird ſcarce having 


claim to that name, fronted us on a pedeſtal, pre- 
fterved entire, and in an erect poſture : its fea- 
thers ſeem hair, its wings the rudiments only of 
what might ſo be calicd; its legs formed for 


ftrength, and hard beyond thoſe of all creatures. 


Echind it, and towering both over its head and 
ours, ſtood an oſtrich ; you would have {worn it 


living. From theſe we travelled through the 
ſeveral ranks. The albatroſs ſtretched out a- 
gainſt a board, ſpread its wings to an extent be. 
yond imagination. Near it the vulture ſhewed 
its naked neck. The bird of paradife, flam- 
ing in gold and all the glow of colouring, 


dropped its long tail, and hardly ſhewed the 


legs, which earlier times believed it wanted. 

Near it the hoopoe ſpread its feathered cro'#! 
erect, and varied with the niceſt regularity. The 
Indian raven ſhewed its humped beak, armed 


at the baſe with a turned up protuberance ; and 


at its fide the falcon the Braſilian magp)* 
Pi : ſhewed 
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hewed its ſtrange and moſt diſproportioned 

bill, exceeding its whole bulk. | 
The fierceneſs of the hawk in all its kinds, 

lived yet in the dried forms. The majeſty of 

the owl at once ſurpriſed and called up a ſmile. 

The cuſtoms of the world give characters to 


the animals, without conſulting how or whether 


they deſerve it. To me the wiſdom attributed 
to this ſpecies of old time was more ſuited to 
is gravity, and to its ſingular dignity of aſpect, 


than the folly of which we now make it the em- 


blem. One laughed to ſee the aſio, no bigger 
than a thruſh. One ſtarted to ſee the horned 
great owl, not ſmaller, nor leſs fierce in its at- 
pect than the eagle: both theſe carried all the 


marks of their kind, and between them the gra- 


dations in ſize and colour were innumerable. 
From theſe we paſſed to the macao, the coc- 
catoon, the parrot, and the parroquette; an in- 
finite variety in each kind amazed us with their 
ſplendor. The ſapphire's blue has not an equal 


| luftre with that of the macao's wing: in one 


ſpecies the breaſt was gold, and in another the 


| failis fire. The white, the ſnow-white cocca- 
| toon pleaſed with its diſtant luſtre; the parrots 

| blazed in green, in gold, in purple; and there 
{| Verenot wanting ſome totally and intirely black. 

S The little paroquettes ſhamed the emerald with 
their backs, and on their breaſts bore all the 
| colours of the other, ſtolen from their ſeveral 


ſpecies, and here, if poſſible, ſhining in greater 


luſtre than in the originals. 
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From theſe a ſeries of the ſmaller birds diver- 
ſified the ſcene. Here all the finches and the 
linnets ſtood, the nightingale opened his little 
beak, as in the act of ſerenading his fond mate. 
The wagtail and the ſparrow followed, both 
numerous in their kinds, and varied infinitely 
in the colourings of their ſeveral ſpecies. Here 
tucked up its ſhort tail the little wren; and there 
extended down the lengthened board the trait 
one of the Indian ſparrow. The titmouſe raiſed its 
painted creſt at the front of his immenſcly varied 
| brethren, and the ſpecies followed him in order. 
Would you ſuppoſe there were yet a ſmaller 
order to appear ? The humming-birds came 
next; to theſe the wrens are eagles, and in co- 
louring, the parrot and all the gaudy train life. 
leſs and dull. They are not bigger than large 
humble; bees, many of them are leſs ; their long 
beaks ſlender as the fine thread were open, and 
the little legs yet ſeemed to claſp the perch. Too 
tender for the open air, theſe were preſerved in 
caſes ; but through the glaſs we ſaw them per- 
fectly. There is not a colour in the rainbow 
which 1s not ſeen among them ; there 1s not a 
colour in the rainbow but is dead in compariſon 
of them. A gay gold or a vivid green are 
the moſt univerſal ; but a purple ſuperior to all 
the tints of art; a blue, to which the painter's 
ultramarine is dirt; a ſcarlet, that pains the eye 
to look on it, are frequent in them. Theſe are 
common, as one of the inſcriptions told us, in 
the warmer parts of America: they are eternally 
upon the wing, and feed upon the e 
lodge 
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lodged in the baſe of flowers : they keep on the 
wing even as they are feeding, and fill the air with 
the lame gentle hum as the bee, only more pleaſing. 
I thought we had ſeen all; but I might have 
recollected ſome were wanting. The oppolite 
ſide of the caſe diſcloſed an equal number, all 
preſerved in the feathers, all fixed in their moſt 
natural and uſual poſition. þ At the head of the 
claſs ſtood the flamingo, emulating the oftrich 


| in its height, in length of legs exceeding it; 


in colour ſurpaſſing all that were about it; a 
ſnow white, and a ſcarlet brighter than fire diver- 
kfed it, Before it ſtalked the ſpoonbill, amazing 


: bird, reſembling the heron ; but inſtead of its 


ſharpneſs of beak, this terminates in a large 
round. To theſe ſucceeded the ſwan, the duck, 


and gooſe, an immenſe variety. Here ſtood the 


golden-eye, and there the ſhell-drake, painted 
beyond conception commanded a fixed view. 
On one part ſquatted down the muſk duck ; and 


| behind her raiſed his larger form the ſwan-gooſe. 
| Far before the reſt, as unlike to them all, the pe- 


lican diſplayed its vaſt pouch, ſwelling beneath - 


| p Bs and reaching to the extremity of the 
bea. | 


To theſe followed a yet ſtranger ſeries the 


| water fowl, not formed for walking, and ſcarce 
for flight. Nature has calculated them almoſt - 
| folely for ſwimming. Their abode is on the 


waters, their food is in the water, and while they 
are denied the means of traverſing the air ſo free- - 


| ly as their brethren of the wing, they are im- 
Powered to dive under their properer element to 


yalt 
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vaſt depths, to great diſtances, and with a ur. 
priling rapidity. They purſue their Prey by 
this means; they eſcape the danger of their ene. 
mies by the ſame means ; but they are not al- 
ways ſecure from devourers of another kind; 
while they purſue the ſmall fry, ſome rapacious 
pike often makes them pay their own life as the 
price of their purſuit. 


© Firſt among theſe appeared the penguin, its 


legs not ſituated on the belly as in other birds, 
but ſeeming abſolutely to grow out of the rump. 
If this creature ventures upon land, their ſitua- 
tion is ſuch, that it muſt ſtand erect. Its ſharp 
beak and its ſhort wings continue the fingulari- 
ty through their proportions, and the whole bird 
is ſuch, that not to have ſeen it muſt be either 
not to have a juſt idea of its form, or to ſup- 
pole that idea, the creature of the painter's or the 
deſcriber's fancy. | 
Behind this, in an equal row, ſtood the ra- 
zor-bill, its neareſt likeneſs ; the creſted loon, 


the moorhen, and all the ſeries of the divers of 


the freſh water. | | 
From theſe the gallinaceous tribes received us; 
the dunghill-cock, with all his varieties ; the lit- 
tle bantam, and the friezled-feathered kind were 
there. The pheaſant ſhewed its plumes, and the 
Indian kind exceeding all the gems of that rich 
quarter of the world in luſtre. The peacock 
ſpread its vaſt expanſe of tail behind unregarded. 
Before theſe ſtood the gooſe, the moorgame, 
and cock of the wood; the males and females 
ſo unlike, that thoſe who ſhould have Angi 
Shag x 
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ed better have miſtaken them for different ſpecies. 
The quail, the partridge, and the ſnipe here 
ſeemed alive; and the lagopus thruſt full upon 
the eye his ſnowy-tufted feet. 
One ſeries yet remained, apart were kept the 
ſtork, the heron, and the whole wading tribe ; 
among them ſtood the Balearick crane, perhaps 
more properly a peacock, its head ornamented 
with a round feathery crown. The demoiſelle 
that danced as it walked, for its. poſition painted 
both theſe motions, attracted the pleaſed eye ; 
and towards the lower verge appeared the ruff, 
the fighting-bird, the curliew, and the recur- 
vieh „ | 

Thus cloſed the feathered kinds. The fiſh 
and quadrupeds, leſs numerous, but finely kept, 
appeared next before us ; leſs numerous not per- 
haps from the ſtore of nature being more limit- 
ted in their kinds, but from the difficulty of pre- 
paring, of preſerving, and of finding room for 
| them: a town, and not a private houſe (for ſuch 
it was where theſe curioſities were firſt arranged) 
t muſt have been filled with the whole ſeries. 
Who ſhould preſerve, or where ſhould be placed 
the whale, and the rhinoceros; the whole tribe 
that fill the woods, and graze upon the mea- 
dows; that ſwim the deep, or wanton in the 
current; how ſhould they be kept! All it were 
impoſſible to ſhew in their proper cloathing; 
but we ſaw many either intire, cr in ſuch parts 
as ſhewed moſt of their ſingularities. The 
ſkeleton of a huge whale extends acroſs the op- 


| polite 
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polite room; and againſt the wall ſtand the re. 


mains of an elephant. 

The fiſh that were preſerved intire were not a 
few; the hammer-headed ſhark, the ſtrange 2y- 
gæna was fixed upon a board entire, the head a 
tranſverſe lobe, with each extremity ſhewing an 
eye, and the wide mouth placed underneath and 


in the middle. Beſide this hung the ſharks and 


ſea-hounds of many kinas, breathing through 
holes of different number down each fide, and 
all armed with their horrid mouths not at the 
extremity of the head, as in other fiſhes, but at 
a diſtance, and on the under part. Nature has 
thus placed the mouth of the moſt voracious of 
all creatures, that in order to devour, the whole 
body muſt be turned back downwards, and that 
the preparation may give ſome time for an eſ- 
cape. Below theſe hung the ſtrange form of 
the pipe-fiſh, the longeſt and the ſlendereſt of 

all the finny race ; the head a ſnout opening 


only at its extremity and then not flatwiſe, as 


in other fiſh, but perpendicularly downward. 
Near this the hippocamp, the ſea-horſe as many 
call it, little underſtood by thoſe who have 
treated of it, and ſcarce to be underſtood un- 
leſs when viewed with this fiſh to whoſe kind 
it properly belongs. Below the ſea-bream ſhew- 
ed its broad fide and forked tail, and the remain- 
ing orb of its vaſt eye. Near it the gar-fiſh, 
oppolite in form, and by many numbered with 
the pipe- fiſn; though, by its long mouth, truly 
a pike. Beyond it hung the famous remora, the 


ſuck-fiſn. You have been told, my dear my 
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of this creature ſtopping a veſſel under full fail, 
by applying itſelf againſt its ſides. What would 
you imagine to be the ſize of the creature ca- 
pable of doing this ? The fiſh before us was a 
full-grown one, and was ſcarce ten inches long : 
I need fay nothing more of the miracle. It is 
ſingular that nature has deſtined this fiſh to a 
ſtate of reſt; that it has fins that are capable 
enough to give it motion; to this purpoſe ſhe 
has armed the back part of its head with a fur- 
rowed ſubſtance, which it applies to any thing 
it meets with, and by which it firmly adheres to 
it. The creature is ſo indelicate in the choice 
of what this ſhall be, that we had ſome preſerved 
here on their natural reſts fixed to poſts, ſome 
to the ſkin of the ſhark, or ſome other large 
fiſh, one to a great conch, and ſome other 
ſmaller ones to other ſhells and corals. 

| While it is thus fixed it has the full power of 
| opening its mouth, and probably it feeds on 
| What falls in its way, and finds thus a ſufficient 
ſupply without the trouble of the chaſe, and 
without the danger of being itſelf ſwallowed in 
| the purſuit by ſome larger devourer. Near this 
| Was placed the flying-fiſh, a ſpecies ſtrangely 
| Oppolite in its oeconomy, and in the proviſion 
made for it by nature. As the former does not 


enjoy the privilege of courſing about in its own 
Proper element, this, on the contrary, aſſumes 
the right of paſſing through a new one; not 
Content with the world of waters for its ſcene of 
Toving, it takes the air, and uſurps the province 


of the birds. This allo is but a ſmall 6ſh; its 
” „„ 
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fins, which ſerve it in the place of wings, are 
thoſe which grow juſt underneath the pills. 
Theſe are of a vaſt length; they reach as far as 
to the tail, and are broader than the body. The 
uſe is both for ſwimming and for flying. It is 
the fortune of this defenceleſs creature to be the 
favourite morſel of one of the ſwifteſt and moſt 


voracious inhabitants of the deep; it is in vain 


for its ſwifteſt courſe along the water to attempt 
its preſervation. The fins, as fins, anſwer to 


all the other purpoſes ; but here they muſt be 


employed as wings: the creature leaves its ele- 
ment on the attack, and riſing to fifteen or 
twenty feet above the ſurface, ſkims along the 
air to a very conſiderable diſtance. So long as 
the fins are wet they ſerve in the office of 
wings with perfect eaſe; but when they become 
dry they are no longer manageable, and the 
creature drops. It has happened that they have 
fallen upon a ſhip's deck ; often they have been 
ſeen the prey of other fiſh the moment of their 
falling into the ſea; and, as if one danger was 


to be eſcaped at the expence of another, the 
birds which are continually hovering over the 
waves frequently are ſeen to ſeize the ſtrange 


inhabitant while in the air, 

To this ſucceeded the dolphin, the deſtroyer 
of the fugitive ; not crooked, as we ſee it on 
our ſigns: the ſtraiteſt, and one of the moſt 
beautiful of fiſh. The whole ſeries of the flat 
fiſh followed, from the turbut and ſkait to the 
little dab. The fireflaire pointed the boney 


ſting of its tail, yet threatning the painful Rune 
| ne 
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The famed torpedo, remarkable for its qualities, 


not ſingular in its form, was known by name, 
and all the errors concerning its effects explained. 


This fiſh, if touched with a finger, gives a ſhock 


like that of electricity, felt to the elbow. Thus 
much is fact; but there are who ſay, that, if it 
touched the baited hook, or at any other diſtance 
came in contact, the effect is the ſame; but this 
is error. 

The eel, and all the lamprey kind, came 
next. In one part of the vaſt place that held 


them, the ſand eel, and the little grig; in an- 


other, the fierce ſea- ſerpent rolled their ſpiral 
forms: the lamperns crept between; and at the 
baſe lay ſtretched the immenſe conger, meaſur- 
ing the human ſtature. . 


The eye was called from theſe to view the ſea- 
wolf, whoſe wide jaws furniſh what are called the 


bufonites, properly its teeth, not gems. The 
pike, pearch, and all the monſtrous gapers of 
that breed, ſucceeded. Horror yet ſtood in their 
wide opened jaws. From theſe the terrors of 


the fins of the numerous turdi called for our 


attention, Here the butterfly-Fſh ſhewed its 
ſingle ſpot on the light fin; and there the green, 
the black, the painted fides and fins ſpoke the 
names not 11] given to the peacock and all the 


' facceeding tribe. From theſe we paſſed on to 


the tunny and the mackrel kinds. The doree 
ten called our regard to its ſtrange form; and 
after that the peranoſcou, or ſtargazer, a fiſh 


which, deſtined to live at the bottom, has its eyes 
placed 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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placed not at the ſides, but on the top of the  #& 
huge head. | 


A larger anda ſtranger kind now werediſplayed f 
before us. The frog - fiſn already deſcribed led the te 
van, a ſtrange enormous creature! its length equal W m 

to that of the human frame: its head much larger g 
than the whole body, and that head all mouth. 
Nothing can be ſo terrible as the armature of is 1 h 
Jaws, innumerable rows of teeth all ſharp and W © 
{ſlender as needles, and all bending their points Þ el 
inwards, cover the under jaw. The upper is as W ir 
terribly furniſhed ; nor do the tongue, the pa- al 
late, or the throat want the ſame armour. Upon re 
its head two dancing globules play baits to the 1 y 
luckleſs fry that ſeize on them, and that are in- tl 
ſtantly ſwallowed by the devourer. Behind and ee 
all about this devil of the ſea were placed the Þ a 
ſtrange forms of the coted-fiſh, whoſe figured g 
ſides are diverſified with ſtars and circles, or are WW fe 
armed with ſpines. The porcupine-fiſh led the ee 
van, and next it ſtood the hedgehog of the ſea; a 
not the ſhell-fiſh fo called, but one of its own tc 
kind. About were diſpoſed the ſquare and the t 
triangular-fiſh, and the American frog, and e 
toad guapervæ. be 
From theſe the armed ſword-fiſh, and the 
faw-fiſh ſhewed their weapons; and behind them | d 
the ſkeleton, much fitter to have been placed | ai 
with that of the whale, of the ſea-unicorn. The tl 
twiſted horn, as many have called it, of this * 
creature, was ſeen in this preſervation, not is 1 Pp 

have title to that name, but to be truly a tooth ce 


protended forward. The liſt was cloſed we) the 1 
| range 1 
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ſtrange and unweildy ſea-cow ; and with a crea- 
ture of ſome raſcal's fancy, that diſgraced the 
place in which it ſtood, a merman. The mon- 
te-iſh had given the foundation of the fictitious 
monſter, and the invention had improved it 
greatly. 
From this vaſt ſeries we paſſed to the ſmaller, 
but more beautiful inhabitants of the ſea, the 
ſhell-fiſn. Here we ſaw all the treaſures of this 
elegant part of nature's works, arranged if not 
in a ſcientific, yet in a pictureſque order. The 
almoſt infinite variety of the buccinum, the mu- 
rex, and the purpura began the ſeries. Theſe 
were followed by the wilks and conchs, and all 
| the train of ſcrew- ſnells. Next came the paint- 
| ed volutes, and among them lay the famous 
| admiral, and gay vice-admiral, the firſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by its yellow band; the whole train 
followed: nor were there wanting beauty of an 
equal kind in the tyger, the ſpotted pard-ſhel, 
and the glowing butterfly. From theſe we came 
| to where perhaps it had been better to begin, 
| the limpets varied in dyes as well as form; the 
| ear-ſhell, and the vaſt variety of thoſe that have 
been named from teeth. 7 
Theſe were ſucceeded by the nautili, a won- 
dtrous tribe, part thick and firm, part light as 
air, and thin and white as the fineſt paper. The 
thick kinds ſhewed a thouſand diviſions into 
Which their inner cavity was formed, parted by 
pPearly cells, and through them all ran a pipe of 
| communication; the thinner are all vacant. 
Thee float upon the ſurface of the ſea; a bind 
0 
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of polype 1s their inhabitant, Two of its legs 
ſerve in the place of oars, and from its wide 
mouth 1s expanded the fine membrane which 
bellies before the wind, ſwelling into a fail, 
The nerites and the ſnails of varied livery 


followed; and after theſe came in one leſs 


ſeries, the cockle, the eſcallop, the oyſter 
kinds. The venus treaſure, and the ribbed 


heart; the ſmooth telline, and the rough pho- 


las. Here the chama ſhewed its cut-off edge, 


and there the earleſs eſcallop mimicked the hum 


bler cockle. 

The muſcles followed, a varied, though a 
leſs beautiful train, and with theſe came the 
pinna, its vaſt breadth ill ſupported by its ſcan- 
ty ſubſtance, and from its baſe the tuft of threads 
finer at once and ſtronger than the ſilk hung out 
and courted the manufacture. Near this were 

preſerved the gloves fabricated from the gloſly 
threads, and vying with the fineſt ſilk. 

The bernacle, a ſtrange claſs, followed; the 
centre-ſhell, and the long-necked kind, from 
which me of our own credulous writers have 
affirmed the brentgooſe to be bred. There is 


nothing ſingular in this ſpecies to have occaſion- 


ed the wild error, The legs of the included fiſh. 


or call them arms, or fins, or by whatever other 


name, are hairy ; theſe as they hang out of the 


gaping ſnell, have ſorae rude refemblance per- 


haps to feathers; and from this ſingle circum 
ſtance it was ſuppoſed, that the flights of bir: 
appearing, at ſtated times on the ſame coats, 


were hatched from them. The firſt weden 2 
. | | Clare 
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dared what was the truth, that theſe ſhells ad- 
hered to old boards and trunks of trees fallen 
accidentally into the ſea : the whole tribe does 
ſo; and from this {ingle circumſtance thoſe who 
repeated the ſtrange ſtory ſwelled the miracle 
yet farther, and, not content with the birds be- 
ing produced out of the ſhells, aſſerted that the 
ſhells themſelves grew upon trees, and were the 


| regular produce after their bloſſoms, in the man- 


ner of fruit. Thus, from a ſingle miſtake, grew 
the complicated blunder of ſhell-fſh being the 


| fruit of trees, and of their produce being not 
| other ſhell-fiſh, but birds. 


The ſhelly world was cloſed in this collection 


| bythe echini, ſea- eggs, ſea-urchins, or by what- 
erer other Engliſh name fancy has been pleaſed 
to call them. The variety of theſe was vaſt, and 
E their condition different. In ſome the naked 
hell was all that was preſerved, in others a few 
of the ſpines, in others the whole armature. Of 
| the ſhells themſelves, ſome were prominent and 
call, ſome low, and others perfectly flat; among 
| the laſt kind, ſome were not of the thickneſs of 
a half-crown, though equal to twice its diameter, 


and at their ſides were notched, or pierced with 


| oblong holes nearer the centre, not reaching to 
F deſtroy the uniform equality of the verge. 


The armature of ſpines, whether preſerved 


„ entire, or but the remains of it, was wonderful- 
| ly different. In ſome they were ſmall, ſlender, 


and pointed like the fineſt needles; in others, 
they were ſhort, ſtill lender, and crooked ; in 
others, they were erect and larger: in ſome they 

Were 
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were long and angulated, in others rounded, and 
in ſome thort, thick, and clavated. They ſerve 
the creature, while living, to many purpoſes, 
but as they are connected by fleſhy baſes to the 
verge, tis not a wonder that they fall off on the 
leaſt touch, when the body of the creature has 
been waſhed away. They are not only a defence 
againſt many a devourer, whoſe tender jaws 
dare not to ſeize upon the porcupine covering; 
but they ſerve allo to walk with. The creature 
brings as many of them into uſe as it pleaſes on 
this occaſion, and can by their means throw it- 
ſelf on one fide or the other, and move with any 
part upwards, and in any direction. The curi- 
ous author had not failed in his ſhort notes affix- 
ed to theſe, to point out which of them had gi- 


ven origin to which of the foſſils of the former 


collection. What with others has been but con- 
jecture, here appeared under the ſtrong light of 
conviction. The ſpecies were matched with thoſe 
of theſtony world, and theſuppoſed petrified olives 
 ſhewnin their recent ſtate on one of the animals. 
Thus ended the collections from the watery 
world. The woods, the foreſts, the plains, and 
deſarts were yet to give their ſtores, and the 
whole of nature would be then compleated. 
The inſect tribe came firſt in view, preſerved 
in glaſſes between talcs, and in a thouſand varied 
manners. The worm, the beetle, and the but- 


terfly here had each their ſeveral and appointed 


place. The ſtag-fly here ſhewed its thick and 
divaricated horns; the capricorn, in another 


place, ſtretched out its whole length of flender | 


Ones 
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ones over the back, and continued beyond the 
tall. We here ſaw the cochineal, ſuppoſed a 
ſeed, but thus known for a perfect animal. 
Thoſe who have owned it ſuch, have pretended 
to trace it from its ſtate of the worm into the 
| winged beetle, and have attempted to ſhew it 
| like our ladycow, all idle. We could here trace 
it perfect, and faw it of a different form, and 
| of a figure which it never changes. The ker- 
E nels next attracted our attention, a yet more 
| ſhapeleſs animal, but yet an animal; bloated 
with its own young, and ſcarce retaining any 
thing of its form. 
| Theglow-worm and its winged mate, appear- 
ed in another box; and not far diſtant ſtood, in 
| one great circle, the water-beetles of many 
| kinds, the mill-beetle, the black ſtaphiline, 
turning up his naked tail, as if in act to ſtrike 
the imaginary wound. The cricket cloſed this 
fſeries; and in the locuſt, and the graſhopper, 
the frightful mole-cricket, and the preying 
mantis ſhewed their wondrous forms. 11 8 85 
The flies, the produce of the water-worms, 
to whom a day is the whole period of life, who 
| know not that there is ſuch a thing as night, 
| appeared next, in an elegant congeries, And 
| the libellæ, the dragon-flies, that coaſt about our 
\ Ponds, furniſhed the beauty of the centre. From 
| theſe the collection deſcended to the flies that 
bu about our houſes, and that ſting our cattle ; 
not a ſeries was wanting. The ſpider next, in 
the whole numerous kind, appeared in the long 
order ; and followed theſe the ſcorpion, the largeſt 
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of the inſect kind, and ſeemingly the link con- 
necting that ſeries, and the next above; ap. 
proaching to the crab. 

The quadrupeds laſt ſhewed themſelves; the 
leaſt beautiful, and the leaſt perfect part of the 
collection, yet not without their merit. The 
collector is not to be arraigned for this deficience. 
Nature has given the great part of too enormous 
a bulk, and the reſt of too periſhable a nature, 
to be fitted for theſe repoſitories. We ſaw here 


however many, ſome in a better, ſome in a worſe MW 


ſtate of preſervation ; but all in a condition to 
be known. The mouſe and the rat kind began 
the ſeries; from theſe we roſe to the opoſſum, 
famous for that falſe ſkin covering its belly, 


which forms a bag for the receiving of its help. = 


leſs young in time of danger. It was hence at 
one time ſuppoſed to take them into its uterus 
again; but that was too unnatural to be believed 
by the judicious, even before the truth was 
known from theſe collections of the animals. 
The beaver next appeared, famous for the me: 
dicinal uſe, as well as cloathing; its ſcaly tail 
ſeeming to join the fiſhy nature of the quadru- 
ped. The ſquirrel perched upon his bougb, 
ſeemed alone; and the flying kind had its broad 
ſides expanded, ſo as to ſhew the membrane 
ſtretched from the fore to the hind legs, po- 
reſembling, tho' doing the office of, wings. 
The porcupine cloted this ſeries: its quili 
erect as if in act to dart themſelves forth, accord 
ing to a fabulous tale, upon the huntſman. 11 


ſerve as a defence, and a very powerful one fol 
| a Wead 
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1 weak animal againſt many a deſtroyer; but 
they have no power of being darted out as wea- 
pons as has been idly ſaid. 

The ant-bear ſpread its flat tail over the ad- 
joining caſe; and near it crawled, as yet alive, 
the ſhort-leg'd ſcaly lizard, ill named from that 

genus. Both theſe have tongues of an enor- 
mous length, and both live by throwing them 
cut on ant-hills, and among other inſects, and 
feeding on what fix upon them. From theſe we 
| roſe to the whole ſkins, or parts of ſkins, of the 
monkey kind, the bear, the tyger, the leopard, 
and the lion. The rhinoceros furniſhed his horn; 
and another ſpecies not well diſtinguiſhed by 


pallage of the Roman poet, who talks of the 
double horn of this creature. - 8 

Far from all theſe ſtood an innumerable quan- 
ty of glaſſes, containing, preſerved in ſpirits, 
e whole ſerpent and the lizard kind: nor was 
bre wanting the paifited tortoiſe, or the toad 
efSurinam, reverſing all the methods of known 

Dong and producing its young out of its 
ack. W 

We thought we had done; but there remained 
a treaſure of another kind. When will the ſtores 
pf nature be exhauſted ! when will the patience 

de true naturaliſt be tired! The doors were 


nd, near two hundred volumes ſtood on the 
Vor. II, N | even 


| the writers on this ſubject ; its double weapon 
of the ſame kind, explaining the ſuppoſed ſtrange 


own open, that ſeemed to ſhut in a large 
0%-cale, There appeared a library of a new 
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even ſhelves; uniform, vaſt folios. Thee 
were the author's manuſcripts ; they were open- 
ed to us one by one, till we were tired of gas- 
ing. They contained, beſide the ſubſtance of 
all that had been written on natural Inſtc:y by 
others, the author's own innumerable obſerva- 
tions ; and they contained nearly all the animals 
of the world, and a vaſt multitude of its plants 
and minerals drawn and coloured to the life by 
his own hand. | 

From theſe the immortal Aldrovand, happily 
for him not immortal in any thing but fame, had 
collected and compiled the fourteen volumes in 
folio, which he publiſhed, on the ſeveral parts of 
natural hiſtory ; a work containing all that 
had been known, all that had been ſaid, to his 
time, not only concerning the ſeveral parts of 
the ſtudy, but arty way relative to it. 

Theſe Aldrovand publiſhed ; for theſe will 
the name of Aldrovand be reverenced while there 
Is known the name of ſcience; but what was 
Aldrovand's reward? O ſhame to ſpeak it ! there 
ſtood indeed, as M= s had ſaid on entring, 
the fate of nature's hiſtory. This Aldrovand, 
who ſpent his life and a vaſt fortune in the pro 
ſecuting the moſt noble, as well as the moſt en: 
tertaining, and moſt uſeful of all ſtudies, died. 
When, and how ? on the public charity, and n 
an alms-houſe. e = 
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LETTER CXIV. 


7 OU will not wonder that it is very long 
ſince I wrote to you. I am in a very dif- 
ferent part of the world, and I have had no op- 
portunities of ſending, or indeed any thing of 
importance to write to you before. What are 
the events of a voyage to a perſon of your taſte, 
or to what end ſhould I have wrote you the ac- 


count of ſome little towns in Italy, which 1 


paſſed through, in my way to the port where I 
embarked? I had already deſcribed to you the 


country, and its greateſt curioſities ; the reſt 


would have been dry to you in the recital, as 
they were tedious to me in the obſervation. 

I am, my dear * ®, upon the ſacred earth 
of Crete, ſo celebrated by the old poets and 
hiſtorians. Adien to fine chambers, palaces, 


and gardens; adieu to curioſity in the antique, 


or in the virtu of the modern; adieu to the 
ſpirited and polite converſation of the Italians. I 


am among a people, whoſe life is one half ſpent in 
lleeping ; whoſe ſupreme pleaſure is a nod after 
their coffee; and who ſpend the interval of their 


time in eating rice, and drinking water. You 
lee I am not fond of the muſſelmen: indeed I 
have left ſo many pleaſures behind me, that 1 


am but in an ill humour for any thing I ſhall 
find in the Levant, and begin to repent- my 
having taken ſo long a voyage for a promiſe of 


ſo little pleaſure. 


N 2 Sie 
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Candia, where I landed, and where I flay to 
refreſh after the voyage, is but the ſecond town 
in the iſland: the ifland is in poſſeſſion of 
the Venetians. Its inhabitants are ſaid to he 


about four thouſand; more than half of them 


are Greeks, and the reſt almoſt all Turks. 
The town is well fortified, and the port would 
be a good one, if care was taken of it. The 
houſes are but low and poor, a ſad exchange 
to the view from thoſe of Italy! Inſtead of the 
magnificence to which I had been uſed in build- 
ings, think what muſt be the diſguſt to ſce the 
very beſt houſes conſiſt only of two floors, and 
the firſt of theſe to ſerve for the habitation of the 
maſter and his ſervants, and even of the horſes, 
The kitchen, the parlour, the cellar, and the 
ſtable are uſually all on the ground-floor in the 


ſame building The walls are generally brick, 


but with a kind of rough quarry ftone at the 
corners. There is often a kind of terrace even 
with the upper floor, at the back of the houſc; 
and there always is one at the top, for the roof ig 
covered with courſe boards, and theſe with a 
kind of plaiſter, ſerving to hold the flint ſtones, 
which make the upper layer, together. The 
houſes moſt of them face the north ; the ſouth 
wind is what they carefully defend themſelves 
againſt; for it will often ſuffocate people in the 
open fields: but, when the north wind blows, 
they enjoy their terrace to the ſouth. That or 
the top of the houſe ſerves them to walk on in 
an evening, and in the great heats to be 1 F 
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If art has not done ſo much for Candia as for 
ſomeè of the Italian cities, nature is not to be ac- 


cuſed ; the pleaſanteſt of them all has not a bet- 


ter ſituation. The country is charming between 
the town and the mountains, nor leſs to the other 
way. Foreſts of olives ſhew themſelves on every 
part, and vineyards and groves diverſify the pro- 


ſpect. A hundred and fifty thouſand pints of 


oil is the common annual produce of the iſland. 


The vineyards are pretty, but leſs regular than 


in Europe; and the gardens, though they abound 
with the fineſt plants and flowers, are full of 
aukwardneſs, and have no deſign. The better 


{Ort are wild woods of oranges and lemons, in- 
termixed with cedars, and ſome plum or cherry- 


trees. 

The fragrance of theſe trees ſcarce makes 
amends for the ſtench of carcaſles, the moſt hor- 
bible, as well as of all others the moſt offenſive. 


The Turks have the cuſtom of the old Romans 


to bury by the ſides of the highways; but they 
do not dig the graves deep enough, and the heat 
of the climate exhales ſuch an odour, that I 
wonder even cuſtom can bring them to bear it. 
The remembrance of the dead is uſually a ſtone 
at each end of the grave; for perſons of conſe- 
quence, there is ſometimes a pillar of marble, 
with a turban on its top, by way of capital. 


* * * 
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LETTER xv. 


1 Have got to Candia; Retimo, which I took 
in my way, is the third place in conſequence 
in this once- famous iſland. Tis a little place, 
but a pleaſant one; it has a moſt romantic ſitua- 
tion; it ſtands on a ledge of rock which runs 
out into the ſea. It is walled ; but this ſeems a 
matter of ornament or ceremony, rather than of 
ſtrength ; nor does its ſituation do it any ſer— 
vice in point of ſecurity ; for it is intirely com- 
manded by another large and flat rock. The 
haven was once a fine one, and there is a cita- 
del built for its ſecurity ; but at preſent it is 
in a great meaſure choaked up. The country 
to the weſt of Retimo is all rock ; but the 
road to Candia is wonderfully pleafant. Tis all 
the way through ſcenes of gardens and planta- 


tions. The town has no water but what comes 


from a ſingle ſpring, at about a mile and a half 
_ diſtance; but you may be aſſured that is a con- 
ſiderable one, when I tell you it perfectly ſup- 
plies the town, though they have been ſo care- 
Teſs in the channel they have made for it, that 
they loſe half by the way. There is a moſque 
by the road that leads to the valley, and a houle 
of reception ſor travellers in the court of 1t, 
where, if they are too late for the opening of the 
gates of the town, they lie and eat gratis. The 
wine of Retimo was once eſteemed, and at pre- 

ſent it deſerves ſome character. 
: Damaſta 
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Damaſta has nothing worth naming to you 
in it: we had hitherto, however, a very plea- 
fant journey ; but from hence to Candia is as 
rough and rugged as the way to the Mendip 
hills in Somerſetſhire : nothing but inequalities 
of ground, and rough ſtones. | 
I had great expectations from Candia, the 
metropolis, if I may fo call it, of this iſland; 
but they were not anſwered: it is the leaſt 


agreeable town in it. The circumference of 


the place is large enough; but, excepting the 
environs of the market-place, the whole 1s a 
ſcene of deſolation. The houſes are falling, 
or are fallen, and no body thinks it worth 
while to rebuild them. When the Venetians 
were maſters of it, it was populous and flou- 
riſhing: the Turks, after a ſiege of many 
years, at an immenſe expence of blood and trea- 
ſure, took it, to make it a ruin. 
Candia ſtands on the ruins of the antient He- 
raclea, and its port was once of ſome conſe- 
quence; at preſent 'tis ſo choaked up, that it 
can admit only boats or ſmall veſſels. The 
town was built by the Saracens. The walls 
are very ſtrong, but they are the work of the 
Venetians: the Turks have hardly repaired the 


breaches of their own ſiege. The Greeks are 


numerous here; but the Jews more ſo, There 
arc fome Armenians alſo, and three or four 
French families: theſe in the whole do not 


amount io much as to two thouland ; the reſt. 


are Turks. 


oro The 
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The foil is rich and fruitful all about Candia 

and I never ſaw finer crops of corn. The Turks 
are very grave and reſpectful ; they ſeemed to me 
the ſobereſt people in the world; and J was ſur- 
prited to hear that there are times among them 
when a Venetian carnival is a ſcene of ſolemnity 
to their mirth and feſtivity. The Bacram is the 
feſtival, the time at which the caravan of pil- 
grims arrive at Mecha. They keep this as a 
kind of Jubilee for three days, and from the ſo- 
bereſt, become the moſt whimſical people in the 
world for the time. I think myſelf happy not 
to have ſeen this; tis repreſented to me as one 
of the moſt diſagrecable ſcenes in the world; 
but whoever is in the town at the time muſt 
aſſiſt in the ceremony, and muſt ſtay it out; for 
none are ſuffered to go on their journeys, be the 
buſineſs what it will, during the time. 


LETTER CXVI 


OU will not wonder, my dear **, that! 

had curioſity to ſee the famous mount Ida. 

We made our way along a very uneven country, 
full of rocks, hills, and precipices to the valley 
of Micabean, which is one of the pleaſanteſt 
ſcenes in the world, a natural amphitheatre, 

with a circular range of mountains one way, 
and the ſea, but at a vaſt diſtance, the other. 
We Paſled the antient Praſos, the capital of Ho- 

mer's heroes the Etocretes. We had the ſight ſoon 


after of whole bridges of mountains, continu- 
ations 
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ations of the famous Ida, and were greatly en” 
tertained with the flocks of wild goats, that we 
faw following one another from precipice to pre- 


cipice with an incredible agility. Nothing in 


the oeconorny of the animals ſurpriſes me more 
than this climbing faculty of the goat, a creature 
which nature has by no means furniſhed with feet 
for it. We travelled over mountains covered with 
ſow to the convent of Arcadi. It ſtands high, 
and is the richeſt and beſt in the iſland. This 
was probably the ancient Arcadia, the fine 
and moſt flouriſhing city of the iſland. All 
that we ſaw at this time was the convent, and 
its Ofñces, fituated on a level made by nature on 
| the top of the mountain. We came into this 
plain through an agreeable way among vine- 
| yards and orchards, and ſaw above us the mount 
ve were ambitious to examine. 
The convent is a tolerably regular building; 
| the church is adorned in the Gothic taſte. One 
| wonders to fee this among the defcendants of 
| thoſe men, with whom the niceſt taſte, and the 
bligheſt purity of deſign, was found. But the 
ltalians are deſcendants of the Romans: what 
beit that time will not bring about! The ter- 
E Iitory of the convent is very conſiderable ; it 
E !E:c1es one way to the top of mount Ida, and 
another to the ſea. | 

At this convent we were honoured with the 
Aattendance of two friars for our <©:pediiion up 
mount Ida, the ways to which our guides were 
holy unacquainted with. 

=: 5 At 


| 

: 
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At twenty miles diſtance fror1 the con- 
vent we came to the laſt poſt vur horſes could 
reach; the reſt of the way was to be performed 

on foot, and it was no leſs than ten miles to the 
top, and that over ſuch ſcenes of barren rocks 
and precipices as J had never before ſeen. I had 
ſuppoſed the Apennines very terrible ; but they 
are pleaſant ſlopes to Ida. We equipped ourſelves 
for the expedition, and with ſome labour got 
up fix miles of the ten. It was not evening, 
but we were forced to take up our quarters here 
within an odd incloſure, a kind of ſheep-fold : 
if we had gone farther, there was no water. The 
ſoftneſs of our beds did not tempt us to lie too 
long ; we were up with the ſun, and early in the 

morning had got to the top of the mountain. 

I had now leiſure to breathe, and to look about 


me: but alas what was there to be ſeen! I have * 
been on the top of mount Ida, and that is alll . 
have to ſay for it. The name of this celebrated WF ne 
place is all it has to make it claim one's notice. WM th 
It is a rough, barren, and unpleaſant mountain, an 
taking up with its foot (for it ſpreads extremely 0: 
at the hottom) the whole centre of a very plea- alt 


ſant iſland; and the ſecret I had learned by 
getting up to the top of it was like that J made 
out, before the Apennine coloſſus; that the fight 
was b ſt at a diſtance. There was not ſo much 
as a fp ing, a grotto, or a thicket to entertain the 
eye. The cattle are a few ſtarved goats, and 
the g eater part of the proſpect rock and ino, 
You have read Dionyfius's geography, and the 
notes of his commentator, and muit therefore 
15 5 | imagine 
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imagine Ida the fineſt ſcene in the world ; but 
b2lieve me, the beauties live only in their deſcrip- 
tions. 1 have been there: they are very diſho- 
neſt if they have. The ſnow fills a number of 
caverns on the higheſt part of the mountain, 
and ſeems to have lain there a great many ages. 
I was out of patience at having taken ſuch an 


infinite deal of pains for nothing; but Ms, 


wio had found fault enough too, came to me, 
as we were talking of deſcending again, with 


ſome curioſities, which he faid fully repaid him 


for all his pains. Indeed I was greatiy pleaſed 
with them. He brought his double handful of 
cryſtals,of a very peculiar form : they were pent- 
angular columns, from one inch to near two in 
length, terminated by a pyramid at each end, 
conſiſting of the ſame number of {ides. They 
were all perfectly regular in this, and the poliſh 
was ſo high, that the whole ſeemed the work 
not of nature but of art. The general colour of 
them was yellow, in different degrees, ſome pure 
and deep, others with a mixture of brown, and 
ſome quite colourleſs. The fineſt of them had 
altogether the appearance of topazes eut into 
that form, and were of equal beauty with the 
gem of that name. M s told me, by way 
of a ſecret, that half the ſtones called topazes 


at this time were of this kind of cryſtals, co- 


loured by accident, as theſe were, he ſaid, by 
the effluvia of a lead-mine : but the form of 
theſe he declared to be quite new to him, and 


eſteemed them at a high rate, He had picked 


them 
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them out of a crack in one of the rocks; and, 
as we went down, we found ſeveral more of them 
looſe among the dirt on the ſurface. 

From the ſummit of Ida, which is a ſteep, 
ſharp, naked, and almoſt perpendicular rock. 
we could diſtinguiſh the ſea two ways, but at a 
vaſt diſtance ; a proſpect by no means worth al! 
the climbing it had coſt us, 
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F the general proſpect from mount Ida by nc 
1 means recompenſed the toil of getting at it, 
there was one part of it which gave occaſion t, 
another journey, and that by no means to be rc- 
gretted. The ruins of the ancient Gortyna di- 
cloſed themſelves, as it appeared to us at no great 
diſtance from the foot of the mountain; but 
we had the mortification to find it in reality 4e 
veral long miles. 

The way down Ida was frightful to the lat! 
degree; we had nothing before us but rocks and 
precipices, and were obliged to wind about them 
in a ſtrange manner to get along with ſafety. In 
our way to the remains of this old town we paſſed 
through Apodacala, and keeping near mount Ida, 
along very barren mountains, we arrived at No- 
vi Caſtell, a little village within two mules 0: 
our journey's end, and refreſhed ourielves, that 
we might be 1n ſpirits for the examination. Gor- 
tyna, of which there remain only a multitude of 


ruins and fragments ſcatter ed over a large urn 
0 
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of ground, was at one time the greateſt and 
richeſt City in the ancient Crete. They trace 
its origin up to Taurus, who, under the name of 
Jupiter, carried off Europa from the Phoenician 
coaſt, and from Gortyn, the ſon of Rhadaman- 
thus: but, whoever built the town, 1t was, 
through a vaſt many ages, a place of great 
power, Hannibal, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
retired to it, and was ſafe. 

The ruins at this time he ſcattered on the foot 
of ſome low hills towards the plains of Miſſaria, 
at the diſtance of about fix miles ſrom the foot of 
Ida. I have never ſcen ſuch an amais of granite, 
porphyry, and the fineſt marvles as he ſcattered 
here; nor are taeſe all the riches : jaſpers, and 
other ſtones of vaſt value, wrought into pilaſters, 
ind that have ferved in incurſtations, are tumbled 
about at random, and ſhew how ſuperb a city once 
ſtood, where now the remains only obſtruct the 
plough, or hurt the feet of cattle, The work- 
manſhip in theſe is equal to the materials; and, 
upon the whole, there is ſcarce any collection of 
runs that makes a greater figure. One of the 
gates ſtands at this time in its original place, 
tough not quite intire : the arch is very noble, 
and every part of the ſtructure maſterly. Near 
the fame place ws meaſured two pillars of the 
Z Hneſt granite, each cut off the ſolid piece, and 
their length more than cighteen feet: and, at a 
mal] diſtance, a regular double ſeries of pedeſ- 
dals, which ſeem to have ſupported the pillars 
n the portico of ſome temple. By the ſweep 
they make, it muſt have been no inconſidera- 
wh ble 
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ble building: there were capitals and architraves, 
wrought with the utmoſt accuracy. I caſt my 


eye over ſeveral remains together, which, tho 
I hardly can ſet down why, I fancied to have 
belonged to the temple of Jupiter that once 
ſtood here; that temple in which Menelaus ſa- 
crificed to the god, on the news of his wife's 
elopement. The temple of Apollo we know 


ſtood in the middle of the town, ſo that they 


could not have belonged to that. 

I ſpent four or five hours in examining theſe 
auguſt ruins, and Ms was not out of pa- 
tience. You. remember Milton's ſpirit, that 
uſed, while in heaven, to mind the rich pave- 


ment more than his God; my good companion, 


while I was examining, and conſequently ad- 
miring, the workmanſhip of the friezes, capitals, 
and figures, was knocking off ſmall pieces, by 


way of ſpecimens of the ſeveral ſpecies of mar- 


ble and granite they were compoſed of. 
I was greatly pleaſed with the fabricature 
of ſome columns, which, by their place, 
might probably have belonged to the temple 
of Apollo. They were of the fineſt marble, 


and very long in proportion to their thicknels. 


Each was of one intire piece, and they were 
grooved, not longitudinally, as in the ordinary 
fluted pillars, but in ſpiral lines all the way from 
the bottom to the top. oy | 155 
To what vile uſes may the nobleſt things re- 
turn! I ſaw in our way back, at about three 
miles from the ruins, two of the fineſt of the 
columns ſerving as poſts to a gate made of 4 
common hurdle, 229 
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J laſt faw. 
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LETTER CXVII 


HE little ſatisfaction I had in viewing the 
T famous Ida did not prevent my having an 
eager deſire to viſit one famous Cretan wonder 
more, the Labyrinth. I had learned from that 
diſappointment, however, not to form quite ſo 
great expectations of theſe places as authors 
ſeemed to countenance ; and perhaps to that was 
in a great meaſure owing the ſurprize with which 
I faw this. TT 

The labyrinth, as it now remains, is a ſubter- 
ranean paſſage, dark, narrow, and irregular, 
turning and winding a thouſand ways with an 


intricacy that ſeems to have been the reſult of 


mere accident, and taking up the whole cavity 
or inſide of an hill with its alleys and meanders. 
The hill is one of thoſe at the foot of Ida, and is 
not more than two or three miles from the ruins 
We were obliged to be well lighted with flam- 
beaux, for all is perfect darkneſs within; and 
there is ſomething very terrible in the apprehen- 
lion of being loſt, or left in the dark, in a place 
from which one has heard it is ſo impoſſible to 
get out. The entrance into it is by an opening 
quite rude and natural, of a conſiderable breadth, 
but not more than five feet in height, ſo that 
one enters ſtooping. One would think the 
place into which this leads had been by ſome ac- 
cident turned bottom upwards: the cieling is 
flat and ſmooth; but the floor rough and un- 
even 
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even to a degree very offenſive to the feet. In 
the roof one ſees a vaſt variety of ſtone, ſome 
of it very beautiful; the mountain is compoſed 
of ſtrata or beds of different kinds of marhle 
and coarſer ſtones, and one ſees a great many 
of them laid edge by edge here. | 

From this general entrance we walked for- 
ward into a cavern of conſiderable extent, the 
antichamber, as they call it, of the building. 
The floor of this is alſo rough, and a little 
floping; the ſides are of a vaſt variety of 
ſtone. I think no place ever afforded ſo many 
kinds in fo ſmall a compaſs; and from the roof, 
which is flat here alſo, but not ſo even as juſt at 
the entrance, there hung a great many of thoſe 
ſtony icicles which M— 3 had found in ſuch 
perfection in the Aolian hills; but theſe were 
ſhorter, and of a coarſer kind. | 

As one moves forward from this flanting ca- 
vern the wonders of the place are diſcloſed. The 
lanes and alleys, the by-paths and openings appear | 
in ſuch variety and intricacy, that I do not at al! 
wonder at what the old writers have ſaid of it. 
We avoided all the leſſer paths, and throwing 
ourſelves into the principal ſtreet, if I may to 
call it, followed our guides; for it would have 
been impoſſible for us to have directed ourſelves 
along it. We here ſaw many an opening that 
might have miſled us; but this was vaſtly the 
plaineſt of all the ways. We travelled along this 
not lets than three quarters of a mile, and at 
the extremity found two large caverns, formed 


into a couple of very handſome apartments. We 
tock 
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took our ſeats on ſome large ſtones, and began, 
by the help of our lights, to examine the ſtone- 
work about us. There is ſomething auguſt and 
awful beyond imagination in the place ; and the 
thought of our being ſo far removed from day- 
light, did not a little contribute to the ſolemn 
horror of the ſcene, 
| This alley divides towards the end into two 

or three parts, and we were in terrors about the 


being loſt here; but our guides told us this was 


| not the place of danger. They conducted us 


| along ſome of the other ways into which it open- 
dd, and we found them plain and imple, ſo that 
W to have turned back at any time, were to have 
come out again; but this was not by any means 


| the caſe in the place of real danger. After we 
had returned, we were conducted from the mouth 
| of the large cavern about twenty yards along the 
| principal alley again, and there ſhewn another 
path into which we might as eaſily have ſtruck 
as into the right. They conducted us a little 
way into this, and we faw ſo many turnings, 
| windings, and mixed alleys, that we eaſily con- 
| ceived it poſſible for a man to be loſt there, with- 
| Cut the leaſt proſpect of finding his way out. 

| The alley along which we had paſſed to the 
| {arther end of the labyrinth was about eight feet 
high, and tolerably broad. The roof was all 
| the way flat, and made of the lower part of 
| ome very even and regular beds of a ſtone that 
| 2PProached to the colour of our Derbyſhire grey 


E Marble, and, if cut, would certainly have made 


s picked out 


à very beautiful figure. M 
L 3 here, 
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here, as from the other rocks in moſt places 
ſhells of various kinds petrified, and ſome beauti. 
ful cryſtals. The floor of this paſſage is in ge- 
neral ſmooth, and we could in moſt places walk 
three a-breaſt in it; but toward the middle it is 
not only narrower, but in one place ſo low for a 
conſiderable way, that we were forced to craw| 
along. The walls are in moſt places of the na- 
tive rock, in all its wildneſs; but in ſome we 
could ſee that they were compoſed of ſtones 
piled up together. „ 
The two apartments at the end of the principal 
alley, and which terminate the labyrinth are 
plainly, if not the work of art, at leaſt finiſhed by 
art. They have probably been a couple of na- 
tural caverns, which work men have hollowed 
farther, and cut into form. They are neatly 
round in circumference, though not regularly ſo, 
and their breadth is not leſs than twenty feet. 
The walls have been in ſome places cut, in 
others they are natural, and in all they are tole- 
rably ſmooth. As *tis a cuſtom with boys with 
us to cut their names with a penknife on the leads 
of a church, in memorial of their having been 
at the top of it, people that have had the cou- 
rage to get thus far into the labyrinth have uſually 
left alſo their names, or the initial letters of 
tbem behind them. We ſaw a multitude of the 
in fingle capitals, ſome in cypher, and ſome few 

inſcriptions, and we left our own there. | 
It was not till we had cut our own, which 
it is not difficult to do, the rock being ſoit, 


that we perceived the others, though unde, 
ſtionably 
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ionably done in the ſame manner; for ſtrangers 
could have no other means of doing them, not 
to be in creuſe or hollow, but prominent, and 
ſome in a very high relievo. When we came to 
examine them more nearly, they appeared to be 
a kind of cameas, the letters in white ſtanding 
out upon the gray rock. Some of them were bur 
alittle prominent, others ſtood out not leſs than a 
| quarter of an inch; and one inſcription in par- 
| ticular, C. G, M. 1437. ſtood forward near 
half an inch; but the tops of the letters were 
| battered. The dates were put with moſt of theſe, 
and we ſoon diſtinguiſhed that the figures uni- 
verſally ſtood higher in proportion as the date 
was earlier: we ſaw ſome of the lateſt hollow 
| like our own; but none ſo clean at the bottom 
as theſe new-cut ones ; others were halt filled up, 
| others ſtood Juſt evenly to a level with the ſur— 
face, and others in various degrees farther and 
JJ = 

| This had to me a very extraordinary appear- 
| ance ; but M——-s ſoon explained it. You | 
| have obſerved, ſaid he, the icicles, as we call 
them, which hang from the roois of this cavern, 
and the maſſes of a like matter that ſtick to its 
alls in lumps of different figure; theſe are all 
| Of the ſame origin with this matter which now 
1 fils up and protuberates from the cavities cut 
3 with a knife in the ſtone. He convinced us that 
J he was right as to the matter or ſubſtance of the 
4 emboſſed work, by bringing one of the icicles of 
1 tne, which hung from a place at one corner of 
the large alley juſt at the entring of the room; 
* on 
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on breaking this, and breaking alſo one of the 
emboſſed letters, we ſaw the ſubſtance was the | 
ſame in both, and it was quite different from! 
the rock to which it hung, or from which it flood 
forth. This, ſaid M s, is ſpar, a mineral | 
that floats imperceptibly in all water: this is What 
ſeparates itſelf from the drops that exſudate 
from the ſtone before they fall to the floor; and 
this, though in a coarſer kind, is what makes 
cruſt upon the bottom of our tea-kettles, and 
other veſſels in which clear water is bo led, This 
makes its way with the water from every part of 
the rocks of this cavern; but wherever the rock 
is new cut, there will be the freeſt opening for 
it. In this manner it is conveyed into thele 
| hollows of the ſtone, and in thoſe hollows the 
ſpar ſeparates from the water.. The firſt thin 
bed of it that is lodged there afterwards re- 
ceives another, ond, in proceſs of time, the 
whole ſwells out, and ſtands forward from the 
horizonal ſurface of the rock, in the ſame man- 
ner as theſe ſtalactites, or ſtoney icicles do from 
the roof, The matter is the ſame in both, and 
in both quite different from the ſubſtance of the 
rock to which they adhere, and the manner of 
formation in both is alſo exactly the ſame, and 
there remains, one would imagine, no room for 
error about them. 

The opinion that this circumſtance proves tit 
growth of ſtones has been of late ſtrenuouſiy ſup: 
ported by ſome of the dabblers in mineralogy 
but they ſhould have been on the ſpot, they would 


not have talked of a ſtone's growing, 25 
8 0 . 
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ſomething quite different from itſelf was found 
upon it. It would have been as proper to have 
taked of the ſmith's anvil-block in the Hay- 
market growing, becauſe annually there was a 
great fungus produced upon it. Yet ſuch we are; 
and ſuch are our philoſophers. 

The Cretan labyrinth is of ſome conſiderable 
number of hundred years old, and we find 
thoſe who wrote of ſeventeen or eighteen cen- 
lies ago ſpeaking of its dimenſions in the 
W walks, alleys, and openings Juſt as they are 
et preſent. The ſides, the top, the bottom, in 
all theſe are rock, living rock, and therefore 

growing rock, if it be true, according to this 

ſyſtem, that rocks do grow; but, if fo, how 
comes it that the fides, and the bottom, and 

the top have not all got together by this time 3 

the paiſages ſo narrow, and in the way of grow- 

ling tones ought all to have been cloſed up by 


tdis time, and no trace of the labyrinth to have 


remained, 


Tris wonderful to ſee in what manner an error 


once {et on foot is propagated; every man ſeems 
to think it his buſineſs to deceive not only him- 
lelß, but all people beſides, and will contradict 
his ſenſes to do it. Bellonius took it into his 
head that the Cretan labyrinth was a tone quarry, 
boat of which they dug the ſtones to build the 


ancient Gortyna and Gnoſſus ; and to make it 


Plain he tells us, that even the cart-ruts and 
places cut on the hill by the carriages on which 
dhe ſtones were drawn, were yet to be ſeen, 
Hence, to ſet out upon a right ſcent, I looked 
; about 


— — 
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about for the cart - ruts and tracts, but in vain 


The ſituation is too bad for a place whence to 
carry ſuch loads. We entered the Jabyrinth | 
with ſome propenſity ſtill to believe Bellonius's 
account, as the general opinion favoured it; but 


we ſoon {aw the abſolute and certain error. The 
ſtone is not like that with which Gortyna was 
built, as is ſeen by the ruins; and Gnoſſus i; 
too far off, lying beyond the mountains. Be- 
fide, the ſtone is ſoft and ill- coloured, and by 
no means fit to build with in the generality ; 
and for the beds of the brighter and beautitu| 
kinds, they are too hard for the ordinary tools, 
The ſtructure of the labyrinth alſo declares again 
the opinion; for the windings and turnings are 
by no means calculated for getting the blocks of 
ſtone out. On ſuch an occaſion they would have 
cut in boldly at once to the front of the hill, and 
not buried under it in this manner. 
What I have ſeen of the /Eolian hills, and 
ſome other of the mountains in Italy, convinces 
me that this famous labyrinth is a work of na. 
ture originally, which, for its oddity, ſome 
whimſical perſon of power and fortune hs 
thought it worth while to improve. The hils 
of Italy, and in many other places, that are com 


poſed of ſtone, are not of one ſolid rock, ov 


have frequent hollows, and caverns, and meat 
ders. Where theſe have any thing particular 


ly odd in them, *tis eaſy for fancy to form i] 


fables, or for human art to enlarge upon and 


embelliſh it. All that ſeems to have been c 
here is the heightening the paſſages in E. £ 
: " iP 07 1 5 
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places, and widening them in others, by cut- 


ting away the roof and the ſides; for the alleys 
themſelves are doubtleſs all from nature. 

More than whim might be conceived indeed 
in this: in cafes of emergence of ſtate affairs 
theſe ſubterranean caverns were a retreat: we 
read frequently of their having been uſed as ſuch 


And here is a motive for all the labour that could 
be employed upon them, and a very good reaſon 


fer the perplexities about the entrance. All the 


mountains in Crete are full of caverns, larger 


or leſſer, and we ſaw ſome openings in the ſides 
of [da that poſſibly would have carried us as 


far as thoſe of this famous cavern, if art had 


been employed but in a little degree to open 
ſome of the narrower entrances. e 
We are not to believe this labyrinth, as it is 


called, to have been the real and original place 
of that name in this famous iſland. The de- 
ſeriptions do not agree, nor even the place. The 
ancient Cretan labyrinth was a work wholly of 
art, and was built after the model] of the famous 


one in Egypt, one of the wonders of the world, 
formed of thick walls, and embelliſhed with a 


portico at the entrance. That alſo appears to 


have been in the town of Gnoſſus; this is very 


E Ciſtant from that place. And, to cloſe the liſt 
A of arguments cada this being the ſame, Dio- 
= Corus Siculus and Pliny ſpeak of that as loſt in 
their time, no trace of it remaining. It is not 
© Vonder that a ſubterraneous cavern of this 


Kind, full of inextricable mazes, and finiſhed by 


art, ſhould afterwards be called by the name of 


be an 
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an old fabric of that ſort ſo long deſtroyed , 
but this, and not the antique one, is the Cretan 
labyrinth mentioned by Cedrenus, and other; 
who have followed him. 


* * & 
„Ee. 
Am traverſing the Levant, and you cannot 


imagine what a joy it is to me to ſee the 
places celebrated by thoſe authors whom J have 


been uſed to read with veneration. I am to 


confeſs to you that the ſight and this remem- 
brance is all I have to boaſt in regard to many 
of them: for they appear ſtrangely barren of 


entertainment, after the treaſures that are ſpread 


over every part of Italy. I am now upon the 
Cimolus of the ancients, the Argentiere of the 
moderns. The famous earth which they em- 
ployed in their woollen manutactures was the 
ſoil of this iſland ; but if I can truſt my eyes, 
our fuller's-earth is a different thing, for tres 
muſt have been white. There is nothing under 
foot, excepting in the gardens and cultivated 
ſpots, but white earth, like marle, that breaks 
under the ſteps, and is very diſagreeable to walk 
over. But why ſhould I find fault, or wonder; 
we diſtinguiſh our modern fullers-earth by the 
name of Cimolia purpuraſcens, a purple carth. 
of Cimolus, and 'tis brown, and dug in Bcd 
fordſhire. * 

The ſounding name by which the moderns 


call this little iſland has been owing to ſome 
| mines 
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mines of ſilver diſcovered on it many years ago 
by a refugee Frenchman ; but the Turks im- 
poſe ſo high a duty on the ground, that at pre- 
ſent they are not worth working, the ore not be- 
ing very rich. | 
Tis a poor place, a heap of parched and 
ſtoney mountains, diſagreeable in the aſpect, 
horrible to travel over, and not worth cultivat- 


ug. There is but one little village on the iſland, 
and the people there are almoſt ſtarved. They 
W cultivate only a little ſpot juſt about the town, 
and there they raiſe cotton, and ſow barley for 
their ſubſiſtence. We were ſoon tired of the 
| ſcene; but my indefatigable friend begged me 
| to accompany him to the place of the mines that 
had given it its name. We eaſily hired a guide, 
and there could be no great journey in an iſland 
| which is no where ſix miles over. We had a 
very diſagreeable paſſage, however, over rocks 
and precipices to the place: 'tis the brow of 
| one of the talleſt hills. We ſaw the remains of 
| forges, and places where they uſed to dreſs and 
melt the ore; and it was not long before M—s 
| found ſome of the mineral. Tis like that of 
Norway; but, by what we ſaw of it, very poor. 
The filver is not lodged in an ore of lead, as in 
our Engliſh mines; but appears in ſtreaks and 
| Veins in the body of a kind of flint; fol choſe to 
Call the ſtone in which M—s ſhewed it me, but 
he terms it an agate. 


This was not the only treaſure my eager friend 


| poſſeſſed himſelf of at Argentiere. The women 
hab handſome, and they ſee ſo few ſtrangers, and 


You. II. O are 


| Who were better acquainted with the ladies of 


unlucky acquaintance. 


| am ſorry to tell you, that though the ſtreets 
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are ſo poor, that they are glad of the advantage, 


2 


and are ſeldom very coy. M——s had ſeized 
upon a poor little wench, that had brought us 
ſome coarſe cotton ſtockings to ſell, the only 
manufacture of the iſland ; and if ſome people, 


the Levant than he, had not given him the ne- 
ceſſary caution, this might have proved a very 


LETTER COX. 


FF I was not much fatisfied with what offered 
1 to our view at Argentiere, tis otherwiſe at 
Milo. I have been here theſe ten days, and 
have not thought the time ill ſpent. You will! 
ſmile at the voyage from Argentiere hither; it 
coſt us twenty-ſeven minutes. We landed at 
Poloni; and the proſpect of the country from 
this place gave me no great ſatisfaction. About 
the coaſt tis as rough, as rocky, and as barren 
as in Cimolus; but, after about three miles, we 
fell into a very pleaſant and a very fruitful coun- 
try. The road lay through plantations of cot- F 
ton and vineyards, and we ſaw ſome very rich 
fields of corn. Two or three miles more brougit 
us to a tolerably long town: tis the principal 
place in the iſland, and is called after its name 
Milo. The houſes are better than in any place 
I have ſeen on the Levant; and the people, 
who are numerous, look buſy and thriving. * 


Mus 
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Milo are broad, and the houſes, if not excellent, 


yet tolerably regular; yet it is the moſt ſtinking 
and naſty place I have ſeen. The front of the 
palaces in ſome of the politeſt parts of Europe 
on the ground floor are naſty enough; but theſe 
are abſolute hogſtyes. The ſtink of theſe, ad- 
ded to the hogoe of the rotting ſea-weeds, and 
plants of the ſalt marſhes, make together the 


| moſt complicated ſtench, and one of the moſt 
| horrible I ever ſmelt. *Tis ſtrange what cuſtom 


vill do! they no more ſmell it here, than the 


Turks of Candia their carcaſſes; but in both 
places the air is poiſoned with the effluvia, and 
| the towns are rendered very unhealthy. 


You will ſtare to read of a town built with 


| pumice-ſtones ; but this is abſolutely the caſe of 
Milo. They uſe no other materials: the blocks 
of pumice are very large, but extremely light; 
and though ſpungy and hollow, they are dura- 
ble. We ſaw ſome of them broken at the cor- 
ners of the buildings, and obſerved them of a 
| thready ſtructure in many places within. They 
| have evidently been burnt into their preſent 
form, and M——s ſtarted an odd conjecture 
about them: he is of opinion that they are 

| Malles of that kind of aſbeſtus called by the 1g- 
norant Apothecaries Plume Alum, which have 
been calcined in a fire ſtrong enough to make 
+ lome alteration in their texture, though our fires 
are not. He has packed up ſome pieces for Eng- 
land: what the virtuoſi will ſay to ſo ſtrange a 


1 airy I know not; but they are fond of no- 
1 55 
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The cadi, or chief magiſtrate at Milo, is a 
Turk; but the inhabitants are all Greeks, They 
have a vaſt many churches and chapels; but 
there is nothing in them to be deſcribed to von 
after the churches of Europe. The monaſter: 


of St. Marine is a very pleaſant one; it flancs 


on a hill, and is well watered, and the planta- 
tions of oranges and lemons, intermixed with 
cedars, and ſome other of the beautiful trees, 
natives of the place, have a very fine eſtect 
The holy men of this place are no very great 
gardeners, every thing grows its own way; but, | 
to me, there is a beauty in this perfect wildnels | 
that ſurpaſſes moſt of what one ſees from art. 
Milo is a ſtrange iſland; it is in great part 


| burnt to a cinder: nor is this a wonder; there 


are continual ſubterranean fires, and thole very 
conſiderable ones, under it in different parts t9 


this day, and have been from all time. One 


may almoſt call the whole territory a rock burnt 
to a pumice by theſe fires, and drenched through: 
out with ſalt water. We ſaw I know not how 
many openings along the ſhore, as we advanced 
toward Polonia from the ſeaward, into all 0! 
which the ſea threw itſelf in vaſt waves, and re. 
turned with a hollow murmuring noiſe, after it 
ſeemed to have gone in every one of them t03 
vaſt depth under the iſland. | 
Milo abounds with minerals of various kinds; 
and my companion, who knows my fondnels for 
thoſe ſtudies which they elucidate, though Ic. 
feſs myſelf hitherto very ſhallowly verſed in them I 


carried me from place to place, to examines 
» | Ob ler 
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obſerve them. Almoſt every rock that we met 
'vith, on the touching it with the tongue, ma- 
nifeſted its containing alum. He propoſed our 
getting into a number of caverns, to ſeek farther 
into the ſtate of theſe productions; and as they 
emed that all the iſland would afford us of cu- 
roſity, I made no objection. We traverſed ma- 
ny a cavern ; I often trembled at the ſight of pre- 
cipices that ſeemed to threaten deſtruction, We 
{xy here innumerable drop ſtones or icicles from 
the tops of the roofs, and many of them colour- 
ed with iron, ſome of them compoſed of the ore 
of that metal ; but this was not what he fought 
aſter. The ancients had celebrated Milo for its 
alum, and defcribed a number of different ap- 
pearances under which they found that ſalt upon 
it, and he was indefatigable in ſearching after 
| them, and, as is the general conſequence upon 
| judicious induſtry, he was ſucceſsful. | 
| He ſhewed me, in ſome hollows of the rock 
that made the floor of one of the remoteſt of 
theſe natural caverns, lumps of pure, perfect, 
and ſolid alum, formed by nature from the dry- 
ing away of little puddles of water, which had 
reſted there, after being loaded with the ſalt in 
ts paſſage thro' the rocks. Some of theſe were 
firm, ſome ſpungy, and their variety of appear- 
ance anſwered very well to all the deſcriptions 
which the old writers have left us of what they 
call native alum. There ſtill remained however 
one kind, the fineſt of all, to be enquired after 
this wes the ſpecies called plumoſe, or feathery 
aum. Late writers have miſtaken one of the 
O 3 ami- 


ſtal; and ſome pieces that broke under my fe! 


0000-3: 


amianthufes for it, a ſtone that will not diffolye 


in water, nor has any of the characters either of 
this ſalt, or indeed of any {alt at all; but it was 


not long before we found the real ſubſtance here. 


We firſt ſaw a great many eMoreſcences on the 


front of the ſtones, that formed the walls of one 
of the deepeſt of theſe caverns; and, on exa- 
mining them, we perceived them to be thready, 
but they were ſhort: it was not much after, 


however, that we ſaw the ſheets of pure alum, 


white as ſnow, and all formed of fine glofly 
threads, hanging down from the higher parts of 
the ſame rock. My companion was at the pains 
to get ſome of the fineſt of theſe, and he eſteems 
the treaſure ineſtimable. 

The ancient writers were much better ac: 
quainted with natural hiſtory than we ſeem wil- 
ling to allow, and they were much more faith— 
ful in their accounts than thoſe who have written 


more pompouſly in later times. After alum they 
celebrated this iſland for ſulphur; and I muſt d. 


them the juſtice to ſay, that I never ſaw any | 


fine as what we have met with here. I have 


examined the ſulphur of the Solfatara, and w. 
they call the fixed ſulphur of Veſuvius; 1 law : 


great deal of both under my feet in thoſe places 


but it is in Milo only that I ſhould have vec! 
tempted to ſtoop for it. The fixed ſulphur et 


Veſuvius is green, but 'tis a dirty green, and 


has the appearance of an earth: the green ſu!- 
hur of Milo is bright, and tranſparent as Ct)" 
as I paſſed over the hills that moſt abound 


s 
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ed with it, were little leſs beautiful than eme- 
ralds. We ſaw allo a vaſt quantity of the pure 
yellow kind ; there were maſſes of it about us as 
big as a man's head ; and we now and then met 
with pieces that were as red as the ruby, and as 
tranſparent. I would not have you imagine that 
all the ſulphur of Milo is thus fine ; there 1s a 
great deal of the ordinary kind ; but there are 
alſo many lumps of this lying about; and often 
a maſs, that appears coarſer on the outſide, has 
lumps of this pure ſort in the middle. 

It remained yet to look into the natural pro- 
ducts of the Sidero- Joannes, the St. John de Fer, 
ſo is a conſiderable part of the iſland called, 
from the iron mines that abound in it. We had 
great expectations from theſe; but we were diſ- 
appointed ; the place was too hot for our reſear- 
ches. *Tis here that the ſubterranean fires rage 
moſt ; and thoſe who have read ſo much of che- 
miſtry as to know that filings of iron and pow- 
der of brimſtone wetted into a paſte will take 
fire of themſelves, perhaps will not be at a loſs 
to gueſs, why an iſland abounding with thoſe mi- 
nerals, and penetrated by the ſea-water that gets 
in at its caverns, ſhould be all on fire within. 

We were taking our leave of the place; but I 
was eaſily prevailed upon, by my companion, to 


| Order our little veſſel to coaſt about the ſhore, 


that we might have an opportunity of lookin 


X into the ſtructure of an iſland, which ſeemed to 


be only a vault of ſtone, penetrated in ſome 


Places by the ſea-water, and in others full of 


bre. The ſeveral openings into the rock, which 
f GO. formed 


— —ſ— — * 
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formed the cliffs under which we paſſed, gave 
us opportunities of looking into caverns that 
ſeemed very large; but they were dark, fo that 
we could not ſay what might be their real di. 
menſions, or how far they might reach: but 
ſome appeared fo very ſingular, that we landed 
to get into them. One of theſe which had in- 
vited us by a kind of painted cieling, was about 
four miles ſouth of the town; we entered it with 

eaſe, and could ſee, that though it was now at 
a diſtance from the water, yet rough weather 
could force it up ſo far. I never ſaw fo agree- 
able a ſcene : the grotto excels all that art ever 

conceived. Tis about twenty feet high, and as 
the light darted in upon it at that time, appear- 
ed to be incruſted all over with that kind of 
gloſſy flaky matter which they ſell at the colour- 
ſhops for ſpangling our grottos. Every part cf 
the cavern, the top, the ſides, and even the floor, 
were covered with an incruſtation of this bright 
matter, and ſome of it was red, ſome yellow, 
though the greater part was perfectly colourlels, 
and pellucid as cryſtal. 

The taſte diſcovered this to be all of it alum, 
and the colours of red and yellow were owing to 
an admixture of particles of iron and other mi- 
nerals; but though they affected its appearance 

in this manner, they made no alteration in its 
taſte. When we had taken our fill of admira- 
tion in this place, we deſcended into another 
cavern. at no great diſtance. This was allo a 

hollow made by nature in the rock, and this was 


near to the ſea, though not viſited by its wh 
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unleſs in ſtorms. All the upper part of this was 
in the ſame manner covered with effloreſcences 
of alum ; but theſe were not formed into ſpan- 
pled particles, but the whole was a fine white 

owder. There was more than a foot water on 
the floor of this cavern, ſo that I did not much 
care for going into it; but my companion was 


above all ſuch conſiderations. He loaded a little 


box from the walls of this, as he had done from 


thoſe of the other. I don't know whether he will 


get his cargoes of natural curioſities ſafe to Eng- 
land; but if he does, the virtuoſo world will be 
very happy: for certainly he has picked up, at 
one time or other, a vaſt quantity of curious 
things. FEE 
The production of theſe natural flowers of 
alum on the roofs and fides of the caverns 1s 
very familiar to the judgment. The rocks all 
abound with alum you taſte it in them all, and 
icel it on the ſurfaces of moſt of them. The ſea- 
water fills theſe caverns at times, and where it 


comes in contact with the rock, diflolves the ſalt 


that is about its ſurface : when the body of the 
water is retired, there yet remains a damp which 
hangs on the ſtones, and is full impregnated 


with the ſalt. This often brings out particles of 


4 talphur, and of iron alſo with it; though in ge- 

heral it is only the pure ſalt, and as this dries 

away, the ſalt remains. Where it has been 
drawn forth pure, we ſee it white on the ſtone; 
Where other particles have been mixed with it, 
as red or yellow, If the water have been eva- 
Porated from it very ſlowly, it has had time to 
| 5 con- 
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concrete itſelf into cryſtals, which are thoſe ſpan- 


gles we ſee on the ſides and roof of the firſt ca- 
vern. If it dries away more ſuddenly, nature 
has not leiſure allowed for the gathering the par- 
ticles together into theſe maſſes, but they ſtick 


to the ſides in the form of a powder. 


The beauties and ſingularities of theſe caverns 


Ted us to look into many others, in none of 
| which we were diſappointed. As we traverſed 


the coaſt we ſaw another hollow in the rock, 


Which had a ſtrange glow diffuſed over its ſides 


and upon its top, and ſeemed faced only with a 
{mooth poliſhed rock. We advanced haſtily to- 
wards this; but what was my ſurpriſe to ſee it a 


cavern not of ſalt, but of fire. The floor was 
of earth intermixed with ſulphur, and was at 
that time burning all over with a blue flame 
What we had ſeen of the ſhining of the rock 


was owing to the flame, and the ſcene was very 
new, and very ſurpriſing; but it had like to 
have coſt us too dear. We had advanced to- 
ward the cavern with the wind in our backs, 
and were come ſo near as to look down into it, 
and ſee a great deal of its bottom; but a ſudden _ 


guſt from another quarter brought the vapour 
from the burning materials full upon us, and 


ſtruck us both down; had the wind continued a 
minute longer that way, we muſt have been ſut- 
focated : luckily it veered about again on the in- 


ſtant, and we crawled off. The vapour convil- 


ces me that *tis not only ſulphur that burns there, 


there was the leek ſmell, and doubtlels there 18 


orpiment among it. 


From 


. 

From this place, as we advanced forwards, 
we found ourſelves treading on a new kind of 
ground: the earth ſmoaked in many places, and 
in ſome it felt hot, and reſounded under our 
feet: the wind continued to blow the ſtench 
from us, otherwiſe I think it would have been 
| intolerable. We had been upon Veſuvius, and 

conſequently we knew what to make of this. We 
trod upon vaults that covered regions of fire. 

The rocks, whenever we met with them, were 

full of caverns; and when we had got over the 

abſolute burning ground, we could not any where 
thruſt our hands into a hole in the quarries, but 

we found 1t hot. 1 

We found ſeveral natural cavities in the rocks 
capable of holding ten or a dozen people, and 
lo hot, that they would ſerve for ſweating- 
rooms. Some of theſe had been enlarged and 
improved at one time or other by the inhabi- 
tants, and particularly one called the Corſair's 
bath, which had been uſed at the time when 
this iſland was the reſort of thoſe people, to re- 
freſh the ſailors. 

Beſide theſe natural and artificial ſweating-- 
rooms, there are hot ſprings in abundance 1n: 
Milo, and natural baths ; but at the foot of the | 
hill, near the little town of Caſtro, there are 

public baths, and very fine ones for uſe, though N 

not ornamented with buildings. The mouth or 1 

entrance is low, and a man cannot walk along 
tit upright; but it grows better farther on. The 
' Natural paſſage leads to a conſiderable diſtance | 

under the hill; one way by an eaſy and large | 
pallage,. 
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paſſage, the other by a narrow one: each ;; 


terminated, as the great alley in the Cretan la- 


byrinth, by a kind of chamber, where there is a 
warm-water bath, and ſeats for ſweating. The 
heat is as much as *tis poſſible for weak perſons 
to bear; but the cures performed by the baths 
and ſweating are very great. 

The water of theſe baths is ſalt; nor is it a 
wonder, when we conſider that the ſea in a man- 
ner penetrates the whole iſland. Indeed one is 
more apt to wonder that there ſhould be any 
water fit to drink upon the place: in truth there 
is not much; all the ſprings in the low places are 


ſulphureous and chalybeate, ſome of them very 
ſtrongly ſo. 


o. The beſt water in the whole iſland 
is that of the ſpring at Caſtro, and this is very 
hot as it comes from the ſource ; but when cool, 
it is found to have been heated by mere fire un- 
derneath; for it has not the leaſt taſte of any 
thing of the mineral Kind. 

The fands in many parts of the iſland are ſcen 
bubbling up in different places with ſprings, and 
all theſe are hot; the ſands themſelves are ren- 
dered ſo hot by them, that they burn the fingers 
if thruſt into them, and will in a few minutes 
dreſs an egg that is buried at a little depth un- 
der them. I have examined a number of theſe, 
and found them all, like the fpring at Caſtro, 


pure water, only heated by a fire below. 
| | * *F * 
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Was ſufficiently pleaſed with my obſervations 
] in Milo, to have a full expectation of ſome— 
thing in Siphanto, a larger, and at the firſt 
view a much more promiſing iſland. I do not 
wholly repent the little voyage I have made to 
it, nor have I found it barren of entertainment; 
but this has been in general of a different kind 
from that of the laſt place. 

The old writers were miſtaken a good deal 
in the dimenſions they gave us of their Sythnos, 


They call it twenty-ſix miles in circumference ; 


the view of it convinc'd me it muſt be much 
more, and thoſe who have meaſur'd declare it 
forty. Some of the Greek geographers call it 


Merope ; and among the Latins we read of it 
under the name of Merapia and Acis. Theſe 


writers abuſed the inhabitants extremely ; they 
have made the Sephantine faith famous, or more 
properly infamous, to a proverb like the Car- 
thaginian ; and when they had a mind to ex- 
preis the worſt ſort of life in the world, they 


called it a Syphnian morality,; at preſent I faw 
nothing like this. The people I converſed with 


were civil and obliging ; and though I have now 
been a week upon the iſland, I find nothing to 
complain of. ES 


Milo, I told you, was a heap of pumice, Si- 
phanto is a rock of marble. I have been aſto- 
E niſhed, as I have paſſed under the mountains, to 
| Ke their ſides, wherever a broken rock appeared, 

{ made 


* 
5 


treaſures, that I was eager to know where they 
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made up of porphyry or granite, and the roads 
in ſome places cut thr ugh ſtrata of fine marhle 
You will gueſs, that upon ſuch a vil, the people 


are ſtarved; but it is not the caſe: the ſtrata 
are covered two feet, in ſome places three or four, 


with a very rich earth, and every thing grows 
upon it luxuriantly. I have not ſeen finer grapes: 


the fruit in general is highly flavoured, and the 


corn full in the ear. When I arrived at Siphanto, 
and rot till then, I perceived from what a ſcene 
I had parted when | left Milo. The air of the 
laft place was a fume of ſulphur, and this from 
being only pure, {melt fragrant to me, I won- 
der how men can live at all at Milo; and, to 


ſpeak the truth, I ſaw very few that had done 
ſo very long. At Siphanto the man who took 


my baggage of me at landing was a hundred and 
eighteen. A face of health diffuſes itſelf over 
the whole inhabitants of this iſland, thoſe of the 
other look as if we ſaw them by the flame of 
ſpirits. _ 

There are five villages on this iſland, and the 
people numerous ard buſy in all of them. They 
have ſeveral manufactures, and fell great part of 
the natural produce of their land at a conſidera- 
ble rate, oil, capers, fruit, wax, and honey are 
great branches of their commerce. Beſide the 
villages there is a caftle built on a rock toward 


the ſea, where the old Apollonia ſtood, and the) 


have ſeveral convents. 
I had read ſo much of the mines of Siphanto, 
and the riches of the iſland derived from thoſe 


were, 


e 4 ah. 
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were. You will not need to be told that 1 had 
one with me who was more eager than mylelf in 
this purſuit. M. s told me they muſt be to- 
ward the ſea, from an account he remembered 
of the water running in upon and defiroying 
them, on their refuſing Apollo his accuttomed 
tythe of their produce. We were led to a cavern 
in a mountain that faced the fea, and at a high 
ſtorm might poſſibly be within its reach, the in- 
habitants told us, that the tradition of the place 
was for their being there. We entered a very 
deep, dark, and diſagreeable cavity; and M—s, 
whoſe expectations were not anſwered at the 
firſt, came back from a very toilſome expedi- 
tion farther in, with no better ſucceſs. He 1s 
confident not only from his finding no ore, but 
from the nature of the rock, that there never 
was either gold or ſilver there: but be that as it 
will, that there were mines of both upon the 
land at one time, is certain from the accounts 
of all authors; and 'tis odd that the very place 
where they were dug ſhould be unknown. Induſ- 
ry is now the mine of the Siphantines, and they 
are full, though they have loft theſe treaſures, 
dome of the richeſt and happieſt iſlanders of the 

Levant, | 
Though we did not diſtinguiſh any thing like 
ore of gold and ſilver, we ſaw that of lead in pro- 
digious abundance in every part of the country. 
Whenever there was a bare ſurface of the rock 
for any extent, we ſaw a bluiſh glittering matter 
in lumps of various bigneſs diſcloſing itſelf. 
his was an ore of lead, and a very rich one; 
and 
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and in many places it had lain fo very open on 
the upper part of the hills, that the rains had 
not only diſcovered it, but had waſhed down {c. 
veral portions of it, ſo that we trod upon maſſes 
of various kinds, and many of them very rich, 
They are not at much pains to dig for this ore; 
but they run it into lead in ſome places. They 
would do more of this, but that they are afraid 
of their maſters the Turks; and chuſe to plant 
and till the ground, rather than to dig in the 
bowels of the earth, and ſweat at the forge. 

An iſland once ſo rich as Siphnos could not but 

in thoſe times have noble buildings on it, 'tis 
amazing that we find ſo little remains of them; 
not that I mean by this to tell you there are none, 
I have traced out with little difficulty a temple 
to Pan, which I remember to have read of as 
famous in this iſland, and it ſeems to have been 
a noble edifice. There are fragments of pillars 
of granite, of fine workmanſhip, and ſome of 
the friezes are very noble. The beſt piece of 
thoſe that I met with makes part of a houle for 
one of the traders on the iſland. Between the 
port and the caſtle, which is not far from the 
place where the remains of the temple ſtand, 
for they are juſt at the foot of the hill, there 152 
great part of a tomb, that ſeems to have been a 
very elegant one : 'tis between two and three 
feet broad, as much in depth, and more than 
fix in length: 'tis of a very elegant purple and 
yellow marble, the produce of the iſland, and 
*tis richly carved : the acanthus leaves on t, 
where they are any thing entire, are the on? 
| ave 
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have ever ſeen of the old work. The ſides are 


battered, and the angles knocked off ; the pro- 


minent parts of ſome pine- apples, and other 
figures of the ſame kind, have been rubbed or 
broken away ; and at this time what contained 
the aſhes perhaps of ſome hero or prince, ſerves 
for a hogſtye. | | 

I ſaw ſeveral other monuments of the ſame 


kind, and this was their general form; they had 


ſomething of the appearance of a coffin ſet on 
the ground, and without its lid : one I particu- 
larly remarked, for the pains it muſt have coſt 
to finiſh it. *Tis a porphyry, a very beautiful 
amethyſt-coloured and white kind, which 1s 


plentiful in ſome parts of this iſland, and the 


bas-reliefs on it were very pompous. | 
When we viewed the monaſtery at Brici, we 
watered our horſes at a trough of fine marble. 


[t was eaſy to ſee by the rim that it was not made 


for this purpoſe : we found it, on examination, 


a ſarcophagus of this beautiful marble, the length 
| of it was not more than three or four feet; but 
| the bas-relief ſeems to have been excellent. On 


WE the from part are figures of three children pretty 


entire; the reſt are obliterated in a great mea · 


ſure. Theſe with two very much injured figures 


| ; on the city gate that looks toward the port, and 


two or three bas-reliefs at this time fixed in the 
walls of the houſes, but which have been parts of 
| farcophaguſes, were the principal remains I could 
| dilcover of that antient ſplendor, for which Si- 
phanto was once renowned above all the ifles of 
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the people of Serpho have at all times been 
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. K T T ER CU. 


OU will fay I am determined to viſt 
1 every ifland here. I write to you from 


Seriphos, the Serpho of the moderns, | don't 


know whether I ſhould have choſen a long voy- 
age hither; but I don't think what I hare 
ſeen is dear at the purchaſe of one of ten mo- 


dern miles. ] he antients made all their iſlands 


too little. I expected to have found Serpho, as 
Pliny makes it, a ſpot of about twelve miles cir- 


cumference; tis certainly three times as large. 


Serpho is a ſtrange romantic place; nothing 


but rocks, precipices, abrupt quarries, and na- 


ked promontories ſhew themſelves on every hand. 


Many of the hills are of marble, and ſome a- 


moſt entirely of the magnet; but, as J have ob- 
ſerved before, 'tis not in theſe vaſt maſſes that 
the power of attraction is generally found. | 
was extremely pleaſed with the face of the coun- 
try; but I could gueſs the inhabitants would have 


been full as well ſatisfied with it if it had been 


richer. They ſtarve, and there is but one tov! 


on the whole iſland. They call it St. Nicolo, 4 


and of all the towns I have ſeen, it is the moſt 
extraordinary in its figure and ſituation. Is 


at about three miles from the port, and is built 


round about a moſt hideous and horrible rock, 
black, abrupt, and rugged. What a proſped 
for people to have choſen for their windows but 


calle 
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called fools and drones, and they live up to their 
| old character. | 
Much might be made of this iſland, if in 
| proper hands. Though we miſſed the gold and 
| filver mines of Siphanto, M s picked up, 
| in two or three places here out of the cracks of 
the rocks, ſome of thoſe flints which held the 
flver of one of the other iſlands. We ſaw no 
| filver in them indeed; but 'tis highly probable 
that deeper in the crannies they might contain 


; | that metal, However that might be, we ſaw 

| every where under our feet the richeſt ores of 
| I icon, and ſome of them the moſt beautiful of 
amy that I had ſeen. I have mentioned to you, 


according to my inſtructions from M——s, the 
| blood-ſtones, and drop-ſtones, and an almoſt 
| innumerable variety of the ores of this metal; 
I thought I had ſeen them all; but here we fell 
in with a whole ſeries of another kind: we found 
| them radiated in form of ſtars, and of the co- 
| our of the higheſt poliſhed ſteel. Theſe, it 
| leems are of the manganeſe kind, and are the 
| choiceſt ornaments of ſome of the European 
F czvinets. We trod upon them. They lie natu- 
| rally in perpendicular fiſſures of the rocks of 
E ad- ſtone, and the rains waſh them out, and roll 
mem down to the plains. Theſe mines would 
be very well worth working. 1 
Ihere has been no time in which Seriphos did 
| Not bear as ill a character as it does at pre- 
. {ent : it was of all the iſlands the moſt neglected 
| and deſpiſed during the higheſt of the Grecian 
fortune. Even its port, which is by nature on 
0 
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of the beſt in the Levant, could not recommend 
it to favour. We hear of no towns nor cities in 
it, nor do we fee the leaſt remains of any of the 
Grecian ſplendor. If the Greeks negleCted, the 
Romans branded it with a ſuperior infamy; they 
made it the place of baniſhment for people whom 
they intended to make mad with that puniſh- 
ment. Tacitus tells us, that it was hither Au- 
guſtus baniſhed Caſſius Severus. Twas an odd 


piece of rallery of Stratonicus, to aſk, what crime 


was puniſhed with baniſnment from thence ? The 
perſon replied, perjury. In the name of wonder 
then, replie he, why don't you forſwear your- 
ſelf, to get out of ſo curſed a place! 

I cannot, my dear **, take my leave of 
Seriphos without entering into the diſpute of 
what was the occaſion of the muteneſs of the 
frogs there. Pliny and Alian agree that it was 
a local complaint, and that the ſame frogs would 
croak like other creatures of their ſpecies, if car- 
_ ried to another country. It was the current opi- 
nion of the times that Jupiter had inflicted this 
curſe on them to all generations, for their 
impertinence in diſturbing Perſeus's fleep; but 
Theophraſtus, who had more philoſophy than 
bigottry in his nature, ſays the effect was natu- 
ral, and owing only to the peculiar coldneſs of 


the water of this iſland. How many of the di- 


putes in the philoſophic world have been of this 
kind! how happy would it be if theſe gentle. 
men would enquire into facts before they enter 


| . * * K * 
upon arguments! Believe me, my dear A. 
| . the 
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the frogs of Seriphos make as much noiſe as 
thoſe of Holland, 


EE: £T-E-R-.CXXUL 


OU are by this time familiar with a rocky 
country, being a fruitful one. *Tis fo over 
the whole Levant; and I chink always the more 
rocky the more fruitful. Antiparos is a proof 
of it; 'tis one continued maſs of ſtone, but co- 
vered two Or three feet decp, and very rich in 
vegetables. „%% ET TO 
Antiparos is very different from all the iflands 
I have yet ſeen in the Archipelago : *tis flat, not 
mountaznous, and *tis but here and there one 
ſees the ſtone. Tis one of the ſmalleſt of the 
lands, and has but a ſingle village on it, and 
very ſew inhabitants; but of all the places J have 
ſeen I would not have miſſed it. In this iſland is 
the famous grotto, known from the earlieſt 
times, and celebrated down to theſe, but this 
principally by people who have never ſeen more 
of it than its entrance. Tis an amazing place; 
| heard fo much of it that I was determined to 
go down; but I muſt conteſs to you that I of- 
ten repented my curiolity. Many times did I 
give myſelf for loſt, and many a moment would 
have given up every thing I had in the world to 
| tave been in England, and all well. 
I thought the labyrinth of Crete a terrible 
place; but that is a fair terrace to this. We 
Planted people at the entrance there, to bring a 
number of others to come and fetch us out, if 
we 
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we didnot return at a proper time ; but here, if 


we had failed, we muſt have been left: none 
dared have followed us. I do not boaſt of my 


own courage, as unprecedented, in going down; 
others had been before me, and it was owing to the 


things left by their expedition that we were able 
to deſcend; but I believe you would have no 
great ſtomach, it you had heard our guides ac- 
counts to come down afterwards, I am apt 
to ſuſpect no body will follow the example, and 
that my account will be the laſt that ever will 
be given of it from perſonal obſervation. | 

We were led about four miles from the town 
to the place. The opening into it is by a vall 
cavern formed into a kind of natural arch at the 
entrance: this opens in the ſolid rock, and its 
roof and ſides are rough and craggy. There 
are ſome pillars, the work of nature, not of art, 
which divide this entrance into two parts. On 


the largeſt of theſe there are the remains of an 


inſcription. It is very ancient, and it conſiſts 
only of ſome proper names. The Greeks who 
at preſent inhabit the iſland, have a tradition 
that they are the names of the conſpirators againſt 
Alexander the Great, who retired thither as to a 
place of the greareſt ſecurity that could be found; 
but there is nothing to countenance this ſuppo- 
ſition. | 
The deſcent into the cavern is by a ſloping 
walk, that begins between two pillars on the 
right-hand. *Tis but a gentle declivity at firſt; 
but afterwards it becomes much more ſteep. 


We were now at the farther part of the fevers 
| an 
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and our guides lighted their torches, and pointed 
to an opening that led to the receſſes of the 
grotto. They were in no humour to go down 
before us. I was obliged to walk in firſt with 
a flambeau in my hand, and a fellow with an- 
other juſt behind me : atter him followed M—s, 
attended by three more; and there were ſtill 
two others behind, who were ordered to keep at 
a diſtance, to be ready in caſe of accidents. 

The mountains in this part of the world are 
all full of caverns, and the iſlands all abound 
with ſubterranean paſſages of this kind ; but 
they are all rrifling to this. We had not walked 
far along this narrow alley, which was too low 
to admit our ſtanding upright, when I ſaw he- 
fore me a ſtrong iron ſtaple driven into the rock. 
The guides, it I may fo call people who went 
behind not before us, had told me of this, and 
one of them had now the courage to come for- 
ward, and faſten a rope he brought for that 
purpoſe to the ſtaple. I had ſome difficulty to 
perſuade him to make the firt deſcen: into a 
trightful abyſs, which was now immediately be- 
fore us. After a few moments he flouriſhed his 
torch from the bottom, and halloo'd to us to 
follow. I was the ſecond that deſcended : we 
(id down by the means of the rope, and I found 
myſelf on a level floor, with walls of rough rock 
all about me, and a vaſt arched roof above. 
There had been nothing particular in the ſound 
of my guides voice from below; but that of 
M——s, who anſwered me from above, was 
ecchoed to us in thunder. When we were all 
landed, 
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landed, a gratuity which T gave the bold fellow | 


who deſcended firſt encouraged him to precede 
us again. He turned to the right, and led us 
after a few paces to the brink of another pre- 
cipice. This was leſs ſteep, but much dee;er 
than the former, Our guide placed himſelf on 
his breech, and with his torch held up in both 
hands, ſlid down with a frightiul rapidity ; we 
followed him, and I hoped we were now at the 
bottom. Alas! what an imagination! we had 
leiſure here to breathe again, and there was ſome: 
thing in the perfect ſtilneſs of the place that ap. 

eared awful, and yet pleaſing. It was a fright- 
ful conſideration, to think how far we were out 
of the reach of day; but our torches and flam- 


beaus burnt well, and all about us was ſufficient- 


ly enlightened. The air was not at all cloſe or 
diſagreeable as if confined, but warm and plea— 
ſant; and ſo perfectly out of the reach of all 
interruption, we had opportunities of examining 
very favourably all about us. 

The rocks at the ſides of the cavern in which 
we now ſtood, were in general of a kind of por- 
phyry, with a great deal of purple in it; a 
ſtone very frequent in theſe iſlands, and which 
would certainly be very beautiful if cut. The 
rough and prominent edges in ſeveral parts of 
| theſe, were at once terrible and beautiful. Tie 
roof was out of the reach of the eye, at leaſt the 
illumination of the flambeaus did not reach it 
with a ſtrength ſufficient to give us any diſtinct 
view of it. The floor or pavement was ol 4 


ſtone quite different from that of the ſides, 4 
8 ES rough 
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rough and ſoft grey flag ſtone, like thoſe of ſome 
parts of Yorkſhire, which they uſe in building; 
and in this there were lodged a vaſt number of 
petrified ſhells, cornua ammonis, and conchæ 
-nomine, which ſtood up above the level, and 
made it very diſagreeable to the feet. 

From this platform our conductor, who ſeemed 
to have obtained a new fund of courage from 
the favour I had ſhewn him, led us to the brink 
of another precipice, not deep, but horribly 
| ſteep: he in a moment threw himſelf down 
| this, and bidding us ſtay till he had prepared for 
| our deſcent, he turned a ladder, which hung 
| down on one ſide, and thruſting it up within the 
| reach of our feet, held the bottom ſteady, while 
| we deſcended by it. I cannot remember any 
ing equal to the terror I conceived at letting my- 
tilt down with my breaſt to the rock, and hang- 
ung by my hands above, to get my feet to the 
top round of this ladder. From hence I deſ- 
ended with Jeſs pain; but it was a terrible pro- 

ſbect: from the left hand to ſee precipices and 
| opening caverns ready to ſwallow any one up 
ho ſhould have attempted the deſcent with- 
out the ladder, and made but the leaſt lip 
with the foot. From the plain on which we 
bound ourſelves after this laſt deſcent, we were 
conducted along narrow and low paſſages, and 
; ſometimes through broader, but till all the way 
upon the deſcent to a very conſiderable diftance. 
Here I was in hope we were at the end of our ex- 
Pedition ; but no ſuch matter. Our guide, who 
g ad been once before down, crept with trembling 
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feet before us, and warned us of a precipice mor: 
terrible than any of the former. This was ng 
way 'to be deſcended but by means of a ladder 
that was brought on purpoſe by our guides, and 
unfertunately it was not quite ſo long as it 
ſhould have been. We had great difficulty to 
let our adventrous guide down by a rope. and 
when he had fixed the ladder, we had the ſame | 
difficulty as before in getting to the firſt round. 
From the bottom of this cavern, which was nor 
rock like the reſt, but earth, and ſomewhat 
moiſt, we proceeded to another declivity too 
deep for our iadder ; but not ſo ſteep as to have | 
abſolute neceſſity for it. We were reduced to. | 
fix our cord once again here, and one by one to 
ſlide down the rock on our backs, with firm hold 
of the rope. The ridge of rock on which we 
made our way in this deſcent terminated on the 
right-hand very abruptly, and we could diſtin. 
guiſh water in the depth below. 

Judge whether I have not had reaſon to re- 
pent the expedition; but indeed the end mite 
amends for all the labour. When we had got to 
the bottom of this laſt deſcent the danger was 
over; but we were not yet at the end of our ex- 
pedition; we had yet a long and an uncom— 
fortable way: we crept ſometimes on all tours, 
| ſometimes we ſlid on our backs, and in otut 
places we were obliged to crawl flat on our bel 
lies over very rugged rocks, where there w 
not three feet height in the paſſages. A!l £5 
was in a continued though a gradual delce"!. 


| 5 | 1 
We at length arrived at a valt bed of roch 
FR. Which 


* 
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which threw itſelf in tuch manner before us, that 
it appeared to ſtop all farther paſſage. I ſhould 
have thought it a very bad expedition to have 
got down thus far for the ſake of getting up 
again, which now appeared to be the caſe, as 
this ſeemed the end of our journey; but our 
guide promiſed better things. He left us in the 


care of one of his fellows, and taking all the reſt 


' with him round the jetting rock, deſired us to 
wait his return a few minutes. He was as good 


as his word: he had taken that opportunity to 
enlighten the grotto, at the very entrance of 


which we now were. They had tied flambeaus 


to all parts of the rock that ſtood out beyond the 


reſt, and had fixed ſeveral on the floor; theſe 
were all blazing when he took us by the hand to 
lead us 1n. . 

The moſt uncomfortable part of the expedi- 
tion had been that which we had laſt of all 
ſuffered, left with only one guide, enlightened 
only by one flambeau, in a narrow paſſage, and 
with a rock before us; but from this the change 
was beyond deſcription amazing. He led us 
into the grotto, the opening of which is juſt 


behind this prominent rock. You have heard 


me mention how very ſmall a candle will en- 
lighten a mine, where all is perfect darkneſs ; 
you can therefore gueſs what muſt be the effect 
of about eight flambeaus in full blaze in ſuch a 
place. The light was at firſt almoſt too much 
for the eyes; the ſplendor of the whole place 
almoſt intolerable. We found ourſelves in a 

„ cavern 
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cavern the moſt amazing, and at the ſame time 
the moſt beautiful that could be conceived. 

The grotto is a vaſt vault, the roof arched 
and irregular, the pavement in ſome places very 
even, and in others rough enough; the ſides, 
which in moſt places form ſweeps of circles, are 
in ſome, of the naked rock, but in others 
they are covered with an infinite variety of in- 
cruſtations. The height of the roof is about 
fourſcore feet, the length of the grotto about 
three hundred, and its breadth nearly as much: 
the greateſt depth is toward the middle, but 
not exactly in the centre. We were now between 
nine hundred and a thouſand feet from the ſur. 


face of the ground where we came in. Nor 


is this the depth of the deſcent: our guides 
told us, that the paſſages continued between ſe- 
ven and eight hundred feet deeper; but this we 
took their word for, as we ſuppoſe they had 
taken that of ſome others; for it is not pro- 
bable that any body ever went farther than this 


place. 


where tobegin. Among ſuch a variety of ſplen- 
dor, what can deſerve firſt notice; you have 
occaſionally heard me ſpeak of drop-ſtones hang- 
ing like icicles from the roofs of caverns in the 
mines, and in the Æolian hills, and of incruſta- 
tions of different kind on their ſides, and maſles 
of fine ſpar at the bottom; thoſe who have not 
ſeen the pu of Antiparos may think what 


they ſee of this kind elſewhere beautiful ; but 
tis 


If I am dilatory in beginning to deſcribe it to 
you, tis, my dear ** becauſe I know not 
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tis here that they are found in a perfection that 
makes every thing elſewhere contemptible. The 
matter which forms theſe incruſtations in other 


places is often very clear and bright; but it is 


no where ſo pure as in this; it 1s here perfect 
bright cryſtal, and the whole ſurface of the 
cavern, roof, floor, and ſides, is covered with it. 


You will think this alone muſt have been fine; 
but the form into which it is thrown exceeds the 


materials. And think what muſt be the ſplen- 
dor of an arch thus covered, and thus illumi- 
nated ; the light of the flambeaus was reflected 
at once from above, from below, and from all 
ſides; and as it was thrown back from angle to 


angle among the ornaments of the roof and 


ſides, gave all the colours of the rainbow. 


It was long that the eye was loſt in ſuch a 
complicated blaze of ſplendor, before I could 
direct it to any particular object. At length I 
began to view the roof, hung with pendant gums 


as it appeared, In theſe caverns there is always 


an ouzing of water from the roof, or there 


are vapours aſcending from below, which, in 
the hollows are condenſed into a water; ei- 


ther the one or the other of theſe contains at all 
times the particles of this cryſtalline matter. The 
quantity of water is ſmall, and its courſe flow; 
It hangs and trickles in drops from the top, or 


It runs in the ſame ſmall and flow ſtream alon 
the ſide: in either caſe it leaves behind it that 


cryſtalline matter which it had contained, and 
ſpreads a little glazing. on either wall, or forms 


tne rudiments of a ſtony icicle from the roof: 


P.3 every 
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ſmooth on the ſuriace, but covered all cer 
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every following drop extends the icicle, or en- 
larges the glazing, and, in length of time, co- 


vers the wall, and forms a thouſand inverted 
pyramids from the roof. Nor is this all; what 


drops from the top ſtill contains a little of the 


cryſtalline matter, though it have left ti gg eater 
part above, and this remainder ſeparates from 
it there. By this means is formed the plain 

glazing of the floor, where the drops fill fail-r; 
where they ſucceed one another mor- low, 


there are formed congerics of this pure itoney 


matter, of various forms and ſhapes, and in an 
infinite variety, This is the general ſyicem of 
the incruſtations and ornaments of grottus; an 
tiis of Antiparos, as one of the largeſt and 


_ deepeſt in the world, contains them in the 


greateſt perfection. 
We entered among agrove of cryſtal trees; 


the floor was in gener al of a ſmooth and gicf}y 


ſpar, fo M s calls it; but give me leave to 

uit a term I don't well underſtand: and call it 
cryſtal, of which it has all the appearances. We 
walked on this bright pavement in a kind of 


ſerpentine meander, among ſhrubs and taller 


maſles of this cryſtal, riſing from the common 
pavement with large and thick ſtones, and (| pread: 
ing out into heads and tufts of branches. Some 
of theſe were eight or ten fect high, the genc- 
rality between two and five fect. They were all 
of the ſame materials of the floor ; and what 


a: ded vaſtly to their beauty, as well as to their 


reſemblance of trees, was, that they were not 


Wich 
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with little ſhining points: theſe, when examined, 
appeared to be pyramids of the ſame matter. 
They were in general about a fifth of an inch 
high, and of a triangular figure; their baſes, 
which grew upon the maſs, ſtood pretty cloſe to 
one another; but their tops diſtinct. The break- 
ing of the light from the flambeaus among theſe 
i:numerable prominencies, and all of them an- 
gular, had a very fine effect. At ſome diſtance 
from the entrance we came up to a pillar of 
cryſtal, of ſeven feet in height, and more than 
a foot in diameter. This riſes immediately from 
the floor, and is of equal thickneſs to the top: 
its ſurface is very gloſſy, and of a pure and per-, 


fect luſtre. About this there ſtand three or four 


o 


thickneſs. One of theſe has been broken, and 
the piece lies by it, Our guides defired us to 
examine the ſtump at its top, and ſhewed us 
chat it was like that of a tree which had been 
cut off. They bid us remark the heart, and 
the ſeveral circles of the ſofter wood round it: 
tncy told us this was exactly the ſame as in the 
growing of trees, and aſſured us that theſe trees 
of cryital grew from the floor in the ſame man- 
ner. This is a ſyſtem worthy the intellects of 
peaſants; but we, who knew that theſe columns, 
lice the reſt of the ornaments of the floor are form- 
ed by matter left from drops of water followin 

one another in a long ſucceſſion, ſaw a better rea- 


others, of four feet high, and a proportionate 


lon for the whole being compoſed of cruſts one 


over another. All theſe ſtalactites or ſtony icicles 
ot the top, and even the covering of the ſides, 
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is compoſed of a number of cruſts laid one ove; 


another in the ſame manner. 

On other parts of the floor we ſaw little hi]. 
locks of cryſtal made in the ſame manner; and 
in ſome of the hollower parts, there lay a par. 
cel of round ſtones, as white as ſnow, aud of 
the bigneſs of muſket bullets. Theſe, when 
broken, were found to be compoſed of cruſts 


laid over one another, juſt in the manner of 


all the other concretions, and in the centre of 
one of them we found a drop of water, 

The ſides of the grotto next came into con- 
ſideration, and what a variety of beauties did they 


tu with a vaſt ſheet of this cryſtal, like a cake of 


b 
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ice, ſpread evenly over it, and of the thickneſs 
of an inch or two; its ſurface perfectly ſmooth, 
and every where following the ſhape of the rock. 


In other places, this ſheer of cryſtal is variegated 


with a ſtrange quantity of irregular and modu- 
lated figures all over its ſurface. Theſe were in 
ſome ſpors more raiſed, in others leſs; but their 
meanders very beautiful. In other parts, where 
the walls were ſo prominent that drops from the 
roof could reach them, there grew from their 
ſurface in the ſame manner as from the floor, 
ſhrubs of cryſtal; but theſe were in general 
lower and more ſpreading than thoſe of the floor. 
We ſaw a great number, of about a foot and 
half in height, riſing from each a ſingle ſtone, 


thick and irregular, and ſpreading into a globu- 


lar head, of a diameter almoſt equal to their 


height, No part of the grotto. appeared mor? 
* ol Bs & | beautifu! 


«1 afford ? In ſome places the plain rock is covered 


beautiful than the ſides where theſe were moſt 
frequent. They were ſome of them pure and 
colourleſs, others white as ſnow, and all of them 
covered over the whole ſurface with thoſe little 
pyramids I have mentioned before. OF, 
This, however, is little to the principal beau- 
ty of the ſides. In ſome places the ſheet of 


cryſtal inſtead of clinging immediately to the 


wall or rock, ſtood out at a diſtance from it, 
forming a kind of curtain of pure pellucid mat- 
ter. This was an appearance at once fingular 
and elegant, beyond all things of the kind that 
| had ſeen or read of; and I was the more pleaſed 
to ſce M——9's admiration equal to my own. 


Theſe curtains of cryſtal were ten or twelve feet 


in breadth, and in height often twenty or more: 
they took their origin from ſome part of the 
ſweep of the arch, and hung to the floor. They 
uſually were contiguous to the wall at one edge, 
and at a conſiderable diſtance at the other, ſo 


that they formed a kind of cloſets or apartments 


within, which were very beautitul, and had an 
aſpect unlike all things in the world. Theſe cur- 
tains of cryſtal were not plain, but folded and 
Plaited, and their undulations added not a little 


to their beauty. If in any parts they project- 


ed out ſo far as to take more of the falling drops, 
they were there covered with little pyramids of 
| Cryſtal, ſuch as thoſe of the trees and ſhrubs on 
| the floor; but all the reſt of the expanſe was 
| ſmooth and gloſſy. 

It yet remains that I deſcribe to you the roof 
of this wonderful place; but how ſhall I do it! 


1 there. 
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there are not terms in language to expreſs fuch a 
variety of objects, which thoſe who have hitherto 
uſed language have never ſcen. In ſome part; 
there diverged rays of pure and gloſſy cryſtal, in 
the manner of a ſtar, from a lucid centre, ftretch- 
ing themſelves to two or three yards diame- 
ter; in another, cluſters like - vaſt bunch; 
of grapes hung down; and from others there 
were continued feſtoons, looſe in the middle, 
but fixed at either end, and formed of a vaſt 
variety of repreſentations of foliage, fruits, and 
flowers. There is a rudeneſs in all theſe that 
would, whenever one ſaw them, ſpeak them the 
ablolute work of nature; but art would be proud 
to imitate them. 
At every little ſpace between theſe there hung 
the ſlalactites, or ſtony icicles as they are called, 
in a ſurprizing number; but of a magnitude 
much more ſurpriſing. Some of theſe have 
doubtleſs been many hundred years in forming, 
and they are from ten to twenty or thirty feet in 
length. One hangs nearly from the centre of 
the grotto, which muſt be conſiderably more 
than that; *tis eight or nine feet longer than all 
the others, and at © the baſe ſeems five or ſix feet 
in diameter. Tis a cone in form, and its point 
tolerably fine, Could a thing of this kind be 
got off whole, and conveyed into Europe with, 
out. injury, what would the virtuoſi ſay of it“ 
A cone of this bigneſs of pure cryſtal would den 
more pompous eee than all their col 
lections. 1 
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At the points of many of theſe, and on ſome 
other protuberances in the grotto, we law ſingle 
drops of a perfectly pellucid water hanging: 
this was what had left its cryſtal on their ſides; 
and had been adding its little portion of ſub- 
ance to their bulk. 

Nearly under the centre of the arch there is a 
large pyramid of natural congelations of the ſhrubs 
by kind of thoſe I have already mentioned to you. 
*Tis tne fineſt cluiter on the whole floor, and is 
ornamented with a parcel of feſtoons and cones: 
from the overhanging part of the roof which 
make a kind of Artic ſtory to it. Behind it there 
is one of the natural cloſets curtained off from the 
main hollow of the grotto, and full of beautiful 
congelations; They call this pyramid the altar. 
Some of the pieces have been cut down; and 


upon the baſis of the pyramid we read an inſcrip- 


tion that puzzled us extremely, Hic ipſe Chriſtus 
adtuit ejus natali die media nocte celebrato. 
There was a date of 1672 annexed ; but not be- 
Ing of the Romiſh communion, we could by no 
means make out the meaning of the words, till 
our guides had informed us, that a French per- 
ſon of quality, embaſſador to the Porte, had 


cauſed maſs to be celebrated there with great ſo- 
lemnity on Chriſtmaſs- day at that time, and had 
Ipent two or three days in the grotto, with a very 


numerous company „ 
Lou will be in pain to know how we got up 

again from this ſtrange abyſs: I was in pain 

enough when I thought of it from the bottom; 


and the Sed revocare gradum, of Virgil, roſe up 


in 
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in my mind in all its terrors. However I am t 
out, and all is well. Twas a horrible piece of [ 
work, and I ſhall have occaſion to remember it. A 
J have more hurts and bruiſes from this lingle 6-1 
expedition than in the whole voyage, 
I had been too eager to enter the cavern when \ 
we came, to obſerve the ſurface of the earth; but 


as we went out again, I could not but admire the WW 

vaſt quantity of a pellucid ſtone that lay about n Þ& r 
cankes of a foot or two diameter. Wherever we BY 
broke this, it flew into regular figures, parallel] 1 i 
 Oplipeds, M s had no more ſcen it than my- Þ | 
llelf at our coming to the place; but he now in- 
formed me, that it was the famous Iceland cry-- 1 

ſtal, concerning which Sir Iſaac Newton has 1 
written an account of its double refraction. He 

laid a piece of it on the title-page of a little bok f 

i he had in his packet, and we ſaw all the lines 1 
through it double. > 4 
1 | $2 8 8 { 
LETTER CXXIV. 3 

In 

ESE iſlands are ſcattered over the face of t 
I dhe Archipelago, at a very little diltance 1 * 
from one another. An hour brought me from | © 
Antiparos to this place; but I believe I forgot l 

to date my letter : *tis from Paros. The chan- 1 { 

nel between them is. hardly a mile; but we F h 
were obliged to come fix or ſeven to our port. Il 
Paros, once a very conſiderable iſland, the firſt | : 


and moſt eminent of the Cyclades, the ally of the 
Aſiatics againſt the Greeks, and the deſtruc- * 
| tion 2 
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tion of one of the greateſt generals Greece ever 
ſaw, Miltiades, who in vain attempted to re- 


duce it, is at preſent one of the moſt flouriſhing 


ſpots of the Levant. Its antiquities are what 
moſt recommend it to the attention of the tra- 
veller. oy 
The caſtle of Paros, or Parecchia, has its 
walls built on the ruins of what muſt have been 


noble buildings; antique marbles face one in 


every part of it; the corners of friezes ſtand out 


in one place, and in another a whole courſe ot 


| ſtone was ſupplied by ſome noble column laid 
lengthways in the wall. The eye almoſt weeps 


when it is carried along ſuch ruins put to ſuch a 


uſe ; ſuch a congeries of architraves, pedeſtals, 
and corniſhes in ſuch confuſion, the world never 
law, nor probably will ſee any where again. The 
walls have an appearance of having been thrown 
together without all order or deſign, and juſt to 
ſupport their ſeveral parts on one another as ac- 
cident pleaſes. „ is 

The common houſes are, I will not fay or- 
namented with, but they are built with ruins of 
the ſame kind. I ſaw in one place a quantity 


of noble bas-reliefs, ſtuck one upon another 


to make the incloſure in which a calf was 
ſuckled; in another place, the body of a ſtatue 
E ſerved at the door of a little houſe to mount on 
| horſeback by, and holes for the feet were cut 


into the ſide and breaſt with a hatchet. Two 


ends of corniſhes, in another place ſerved for 
a door-caſe ; and a fluted column, of glorious 
workmanſhip, for a lentile.. e 

You: 


— 
, „ nas », 4 a woe 
— _ 
a - 
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You are not to wonder, my dear * ,, 
this profuſion of Marble in this iſland ; this is 
that Paros, famous at all times for its quarries 4 
of that ſtone, a d whence the fineſt in the world 
for the ſtatuary's pur oſe has been called Parian ® 
marble. The whole iſtand 1s at this time as ic 
were one continued quarty of this beautiful 
ſtone; but, in the place of thoſe ſculptors who 
once wrought in them, are only a parcel of 


wretched maſons, whoſe higheſt ambition ſeems 


to aim at nothing farther than the ſcooping out | 
a mortar, or ſawing a flab tor a hearth. ; 
We could not deny ourſelves the pleaſure of } 


examining the quarries, out of which the ancients 
dug the marble which they carried into all parts 


of the then polite world. We were led to them 
by the country people, one of which they aſſured 
us was very ancient, was yet covered with frag- 


ments of the itone, and the places of cu ting it 
out of the rock appeared ſo freſh, that we could 
ſcarce credit that it had not been ſince wrought, 


In the other, which they call the oldeſt of all, we 
ſaw a curioſity indeed, a noble bas- relief left 


ſtanding on the rock. They uſed to cut their 
figures in this manner and afterwards hew out 
the block at a proper depth, to give the neceſ. 


ſary thickneſs for ſtrength behind. This ſeems 


quite finiſned, though it never was cut cut. 
*Tis at preſent at the bottom of a vaſt pit which 
ſerves as a ſheep-fold. *Tis to its being fa't to 
the quarry, and perhaps to its being leſs in "git, 


than many others have been, that the iſland 
owes the poſſeſſing this valuable antique to this 


time, 


Ed} pos nfo, 5% 
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ime. Tis four feet long, and between two 
and three high. There are on it no lels than 
wenty-nine figures: it repreſents a Bacchaua- 
lan feſtival. Some of the largeſt figures are 
near two feet in length; but molt of them are 
ſmaller. The fx principal of theſe tall ones are 
dancing, There is a laughing ſatyr very finely 
expreſſed; and at ſome diſtance a nymph draw- 
ing back, as if refuſing to dance though ſolicited 
to do it. There are many figures that ſeem 
only looking on ; and the Bacchus at the top 1s 
a fine jolly fellow. There are people about 
him dancing, and very jovial, I was of opinion 
that the faces had never been finiſhed ; but 
Ms ſeems confident that they have, only 
that they are injured and half deſtroyed by acci- 
dents, There is an inſcription at the bottom, 
that ſhews the ſculptor to have been Adamas 
Odryſes, and that he conſecrated the work to 
the nymphs of the iſland. 


We examined the colour and grain of the 


marble, and found it much different from that 
which is at this time uſed by the ſtatuaries, and 
the produce of Italy. Tis of a larger grain 
but it is more brilliant and ſhining. Ir required 
a more maſterly hand in the carver to work it, 
or tis apt to chip and break; but, when finiſhed, 
the glols is vaſtly greater. 1 
The iſland is not one of the ſmalleſt; its cir- 
cumference is computed to be between thirty and 
lorty miles; and where the rock of marble is 
but tolerably covered with eat th, it is very fer- 
tile. We landed at the port of Parechia, but 


that 


TELL 


chat i is not the beſt; that of St, Mary“ s is muck 
larger and finer. They have in Parechia the 
finelt church I have ſeen in all the Archipelago, 
and 'tis but a poor building neither. I had 
pleaſure in examining it, becauſe of the material 
of which it is compoſed. We ſaw in it a num- 
ber of fine pillars; but, as they were part of the 
ruins of different ancient buildings, though fine 
in themſelves, they make a miſerable figure to- 
gether. What is modern in the church is abo- 
minable. The front has ſome ſculpture ; but 
it is molt execrably bad: and the painting in the 
choir is worſe than the pictures of a country 
alehouſe. Genius is not hereditary: to what 
are the deſcendants of thoſe Grecians fallen, 
v ho once made the whole world admire them 
Paros was famous for the birth of Archilochus 
the moſt ill- natured of all writers: He made a 


man, whom he lampooned, hang himſelt We 


alſo owe to this iſland, though we know not to 
what hand, the greateſt monument of chronolo- 
gy in the world. On this marble, which is part 
of the great Arundel collection, are commemo- 
rated the ſeveral great epocha of the Grecian em- 
Pire, from Cecrops, the founder of the Athenian 
monarchy, to Diognetes, a period of above a 
thouſand and three hundred years. It ſeems to 
have been cut between two and three hundred 
years before Chriſt, A piece of ſuch real value 
in the aſcertaining of hiſtory, that it might alone 
Rand as a proof of the utility of the ſearch after 


antiquities. 
* * * 
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LE T T ER CMV. 


O man ſurely ever wandered from king- 

dom to kingdom, if I may be allowed the 
term, as I do in the Levant. It was but Friday 
laſt that I wrote to you from Paros. I am now 
at Naxia, and have ſpent ſo much time on the 
iſland as to be able to give you ſome account 
of my obſervations. Theſe iſlands lie ſo near 
one another, that it ſeems only a river that parts 
them. The channel between this and Paros 1s 
not more than ſix miles wide, and that, when it 
is over a ſea, appears almoſt nothing. 

Naxos was not without reaſon ſaid by the 
Greeks to be better to the inhabitant than to 
the ſtranger. I had but a mean opinion of it 
when we Janded, or indeed after we had been 
lome time on horſeback; but 1 now find it to be 
the pleaſanteſt and fineſt of all the iſlands I have 
yer ſeen. The plains of Angarez and Carchi 
are the pleaſanteft ſpots I ever ſaw; and the 
| Campo di Naxia beats even theſe in fertility and 
a its proſpects, but one muſt travel over a vaſt 
deal of very uncomfortable ground in order to 
find theſe places. I have not ſeen ſuch proſuſi- 


on of fruits any where as in theſe fertil parts of 


3 2 
Naxia; the figs, pomegranates, and mulberries 


are beyond deſcription plentiful and excellent. 


Even the rougher parts of the iſland afford 
olives, and the citron; and the ſides of the 
3 hills abound with all the orange and the lemon 
kind in a profuſion hardly to be conceived. The 

| | , vines 
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vines are alſo very luxuriant, and they make an | 
excellent wine, Naxia is at this time, as it of 
uſed to be, not only famous for good wine, but Neuf 
for good fellows, who know how to drink it. the 
Naxia is one of the largeſt as well as fruitful- the 
left ilands of the Archipelago. The ancients al. MW Na 


I;wed it ſeventy five miles in length; but it is Hold 


above a hundred. Its breadth is from fifty to but 


ſixty ; *tis largeſt toward the middle, and ends this 
each way in a kind of point. It was always un- Woth 
happy in its want of ports, and the misfortune Per 


continues to it; but at this time, it finds the uh 


way to be very rich and flouriſhing notwith- con 


ſtanding that it wants this great advantage to {Wirit 
commerce; its traffick in cotton and fiik, not Mou! 


re 


to mention the leis conſiderable articles of bar- 


ley, wine, and fruit, being very conſiderable. WW: 
In earlier days it ſucceeded in a much more diffe- U: 
rent point, a naval force. Tis certain that the bai! 
Naxians commanded the ſea at the time when tow! 
the Perſians paſſed into the Archipelago: tig WE ! 
had at that time indeed the command of Paros Wig! 
and Andros, both being in the poſſcſſion 0: Een 
the Naxians; but 'tis not fo eaſy ro conceive and 
how they keep up their preſent credit by com en 
merce, otherwiſe than on the proper bottom of Netto 
their own addreſs and induſtry. They make {alt Ft 
in very great quantity, and fo cheap, that tac) le 
ſupply many of their neighbours, who have 8 pprid 
good opportunities of making it at home; and bend 
they have a fiſhery alſo, which is of great a: 5 
th 


vantage to them. 
| Prom} 


1 


Ptolemy talks of a city of Naxia in the iſland 
of that name. Throughout the Levant it 1s the 
cuſtom to call the principal town by the name of. 
the iſland on which it ſtands, and coniequ-: tly 
there is a city of Naxia, as well as an iſland of 
Naxia at this time. We are not to ſuppole the 
old town mentioned by Ptolemy is t fanwuiig ; 
| but there are reaſons for believing the Naxia of 
[this time to have been built on the ruins of the 

other. Tis one of the beſt towns I have yet 


ſcen in this part of the world; and the caſtle, 


which ſtands in the higheſt part of it, is a very 
[conſiderable building for the country. The 
Fhrſt duke of the Archipelago, Marco Saunda, 
bailt it, and it is yet ſound enough to ſtind a 
grcat many ages. Tis a very large ſquare, tower, 
a ſtrong building, and was once the palace of 
tn duke, It ſtands in a large place of defence, 
balt with very thick walls, and flanked with 
towers of very great ſtrength. 
| | have nowhere ſeen party animoſity carried ſo 
Fig as in this iſland ; the Latin and the Greek 
entry mutually hold each other in contempt, 
and have long done ſo: the Turk, who 1s their 
oommon maſter, keejs. both in awe. The mean- 
pclt officer is reverenced, if from the Porte; and 
nothing is heard of the antiquity of families on 
one or the other ſide. As ſoon as he is gone, 
pride takes its uſual ſcope, and malice is its at- 
tendant. The Turks foment rather than take 
any means to heal thele breaches. The power of 
dic Hand is divided betwecn them, and their 
3 common 
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vines are alſo very luxuriant, and they make an 


excellent wine, Naxia is at this time, as it 
uſed to be, not only famous for good wine, but 


for good fellows, who know how to drinh it. 


Nax1a is one of the largeſt as well as truitfyl- 
left ilands of the Archipelago. The ancients al- 
I;wed it ſeventy five miles in length; but it is 
above a hundred. Its breadth is from fifty to 
ſixty; tis largeſt toward the middle, and ends 
each way in a kind of point. It was always un— 
happy in its want of ports, and the misfortune 
Continues to it; but at this time, it finds the 
way to be very rich and flouriſhing notwith— 


ſtanding that it wants this great advantage to 


commerce; its traffick in cotton and fiik, not 
to mention the leſs conſiderable articles of bar- 
ley, wine, and fruit, being very conſiderable, 
In earlier days it ſucceeded in a much more diffe- 
rent point, a naval force, *Tis certain that the 


| Naxians commanded the ſea at the time when 


the Perſians paſſed into the Archipelago: ticy 


had at that time indeed the command of Paros 


and Andros, both being in the poſlcſſion 0! 
the Naxians; but ris not ſo eaſy ro conceive 
how they keep up their preſent credit by com. 
merce, otherwiſe than on the proper bottom of 
their own addreſs and induſtry. They make {alt 


in very great quantity, and fo cheap, that the) 


ſupply many of their neighbours, who have 2 
good opportunities of making it at home; and 
they have a fiſhery alſo, which is of great a 
vantage to them, 
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ptolemy talks of a city of Naxia in the iſland 
of that name. Throughout the Levant i: is the 
cuſtom to call the principal town by the name of 
the land on which it ſtands, and coniequ-: tly 
there is a city of Naxia, as well as an iſland of 
| Naxia at this time. We are not to ſuppole the 
ola town mentioned by Ptolemy is . ſtanding; 
but there are reaſons for bzheving the Navi of 
[this time to have been built on the ruins of the 
other. *Tis one of the beſt towns I have yet 
ſcen in this part of the world; and the caſtle, 
which ſtands in the higheft part of it, is a very 
| conſiderable building for the country. The 


{built it, and it is yet ſound enough to ſtind a 
E 2:cat many ages. Tis a very large {quare;tower, 


he duke. It ſtands in a large place of defence, 
built with very thick walls, and flanked with 
towers of very great ſtrength. 

| I have nowhere ſeen party animoſity carried ſo 


eentry mutually hol each other in contempt, 
and have long done ſo: the Turk, who is their 
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fest officer is reverenced, if from the Porte; and 
vothing is heard of the antiquity of families on 
one or the other ſide. As ſoon as he is gone, 
pride takes its uſual ſcope, and malice is its at- 
pendant, The Turks foment rather than take 
any means to heal theſe breaches. The power of 
dic land is divided betwecn them, and their 
j COMMON 
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Wit duke of the Archipelago, Marco Saunde, 


J ſtrong building, and was once the palace of 


Fiz) as in this iſland; the Latin and the Greek 


common maſter, keeps. both in awe. The mean-_ 
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common maiter is ſecure from any revolt; fe 
the one party would betray the firſt advances tg 
ward it in the other. 


Arie 


build: 


The church is in no bad ſtate in Naxia; theyWudici 
have an archbiſhop of each party, a Greek and e fr 
a Latin one; and the Greek one whoſe uri] con 
diction extends to Paros and Antiparos, is ver ur 
powerful, and very rich. The churches ar ere 
numerous, and there ſeems a great deal of deyoWe 2 £ 
tion in the iſland ; but it is there, as with sis 
principally among the women and the pc e 
people. The women do not come behind not 
men in pride; and *tis ridiculous enough to f . 
what lengths this folly will carry people, a.. 
ther than not ſhew itſelf. I have ſeen the pro- 2 

d th 


ceſſion of a family returning into Naxia frc 


the buſineſs of the country, and nothing can {an 


more extravagant or abſurd : you ſhall (ee he 
lady at the head of twenty or thirty of her {nel 
mily ſorry girl ſervants, every one carrying ones 
part of the houſhold furniture. All that ti 
poſſeſs is expoſed to view on theſe occaſions ; a 
J have met with an earthen pipkin and an und 
petticoat as part of the cavalcade. I 
After relating to you what I have thoug!t Har. 
worthy your notice in the iſland, I muſt not on np 
] 


to mention a ſingle curioſity that is out of ie 
but near it. 

The nobleſt remain in its kind that I hai 
ſeen is on a little rock not far from the caltt 
but ſingle, and in the fea. *Tis the reliqued!s 
temple once dedicated to Bacchus. The whole 


ſurface of the rock is yet ſtrewed with fragmen 
ol 


„ 
f pillars, and of pedeſtals, with pieces of cor- 
iſnes. The curious have from time to time 
arried off innumerable treaſures from this ſingle 
hwlding ; but enough yet remains to ſtrike the 
xdicious eye with 27onder. All that is entire is 
he frame of the gate that led into the temple : 
conſiſts only of three pieces, and 1s plain to 
1 uncommon degree; but in this ſimplicity 
ere is true dignity. Among the fragments we 
2a great deal of granite, and the richer marbles, 
nis is of white marble, and quite ſimple; 
ach of the uprights is a ſingle piece, the lintel 


ken away. The height 1s eighteen feet, the 


bd three and a half broad, and the lintel is of 
& ſame diameter. What a ſpirit of greatneſs 
bs there in the antient architects, who in their 
Wieſt works could determine on having ſuch 


ſings entire, and of a fingle piece. i. 
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Have been a great traveller ſince J wrote to 
Jou. T have touch'd upon half a dozen dif- 
Et iſlands; and though perhaps it will be 
eult for me to deſcribe the particulars to you, 
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ae that has not given me ſome degree of 


lure, BEE 
Stenoſa 


j 


another. There are the remains of a threſhold : 
is was of three pieces; but the middle one is 


F-adth eleven: the uprights are four feet thick, 


Pp aſſure you I have not had the ſlighteſt view 
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me; they hung upon what a ved to 5 
y PP me p 


ſaw it all at Stenoſa. 


Niconeria is a mile any where in diameter. I 


try of goats; they are inhabitants of many 1 
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Stenoſa hardly deſerves the name of 4 


. : Ph — 
iſland: 'tis a rock, ugly, barren, and uninha- 


bited ; yet even here the ſcene was not withouw 
its ſhare of the agreeable. The goats amazed 


Fei 
pendicular rocks, but it ſeemed eaſy to them, 


Virgil had ſeen ſuch ſcenes, his Dumoſa procul 


penderc ede rupe videbo, is an abſolute deſcrip 
tion. There is an air of the poctical and figure 
tive extravagance in it; but it is nature, and 


The eye was hardly eſtranged from this u 
country, when Niconeria appeared, an and 4 
one is to call rocks iſlands, for I think it is tt 
cuſtom of the Levant) leſs, and to me leſs agret 
able in the proſpect than Stenoſa. I don't bclici: 


like the former, a ſolid rock; but 'tis of bla! 
marble, which gives it a yet more gloomy a 

earance, and the bed lying flat, it wants: th 1 
horribly pleaſing proſpects that one views in th F 
precipices of the other. The Levant is the c 


which never boaſted of any other. We 2 b 
here in plenty; but they ſeemed ſtarved. 
a country, that will not feed an animal hich 
live upon any thing but flint ſtones ! 

You would be {ſurpriſed in this part of! 
world to hear of the multiplicity of io 
worſhip : there are abſolutely iſtands where tis * 5 
are more chapels than houſes; and I nec 
far to ſeek for the name of an iſland ich 
two of them, though there is hardly a i 
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it. Building is cheap, and the Greeks of the 
Archipelago are religious, eſpecially on their 
death- beds. A little ſum bequeathed at this na- 
ſon to build a chapel to the Virgin on ſome rock, 
pays for all the errors and rogueries of a liſe 
of tolly and of fraud; fo at leaſt the good man 
tells them who attends their laſt moments, and 
i is believed. The chapel is built: what b.- 
| comes of the foul is another concern; but the 
WW pricfts are as happy as the phyſicians in this, Kill 
| and deceive as many as they pleaſe, not one will 

ever come back tio tell tales. 

'Tis whinifical to fee a fat Greek ſweating up 
ſome almoſt impracticable precipice to one of 
thele holy places, with his tinder-box, his cruiſe 
of oil, and his frankincenſe. He endures penance 
at leaſt, and not a flight one, in getting up; 
and it pain be a neceſſary part of religion. as 
theſe people ſeem to imagine, there is certainly 
merit in the ſituation of theſe chapels; for tis a 
fair taſk for a common ſinner to get at them. 
When arrived, they ſtrike upon their tinder, 
light their lamp, and begin to burn their in- 


kiſſes upon a miſerable figure of the Virgin, 
painted upon a board, for the Greek church al- 
lows no images; and when they have done their 
devotions, put out their lights, and go down 
again. But this is not the only uſe of theſe nu— 
merous edifices: thoſe which ſtand on even 


of 


cenſe, and ſay their prayers, they b:{tow ſome 


. ground ſerve for ſtables and kitchens; the tra- 
veller and his horſe take up their reſidence in 
tem; for there is no other convenience in many 


them that this is the orſelle, or canary-weed of 


which all the European merchants will be ready We 


on theſe occaſions. M —s's knowledge 5 
really great, and his goodneſs of heart is equal WW T 
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of theſe iſlands. Thoſe which ſtand high are 
free from theſe unholy viſitations, and | have 
ſometimes fancied this was a point conſidered in 
their ſituation. 7. 

Amorgos is famous in hiſtory ; but if it de. 
ſerves any reputation at preſent, we muſt look 
for other foundations for it. The old Greeks 
who inhabited it were the beſt geographers and 
aſtronomers of their time: if the preſent deſerve 
any reputation, 'tis for their ſkill in huſbandry, 
I have not any where ſeen olives fo well taken 
care of, nor any where ſo fruitful. It were worth 
while to copy theſe people every where in this ar- 
ticle. The trade for ſtuffs, which was once fo 
great in Amorgos, 1s at an end; nor do the in- 
habitants ſeem to know what was the ingredient 
to which they owed the {cailet dye, ſo famous 
in ſtaining the pieces. We ſaw a vaſt quan- 
tity of a dry ſea moſs on the rocks, and M——-s 


who does not let a ſprig of any kind of plant 
_ eſcape him, has been at tome pains to explain to . 


our European manufactures, an ingredient uſed 
in dying, and undoubtedly the very thing which | f 
the old Amorgians uſed to that purpoſe, He BP + 
has been ſtrenuouſly recommending it to them 


of * = b » * 
either to revive their old manufacture, or at 
leaſt to gather this as an article of commerce, . 


to purchaſe. We had many civilities ſhewn us W , 


FR 
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. edge of the ſea, and on the deſcent of an almoſt 
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to it. We have been thanked here by thoſe who 
| fancy will never give any other teſtimony of 
their regard to the admonition. 

had ſome pleaſure in the face of things at 
Amorgos. We had been uſed to perfect deſo- 


lation, and had ſtopped at rocks under the 


name of iſlands, Amorgos is well covered with 
earth: that is the beſt that can be ſaid of any 
of theſe iſlands, for they are all rock at bottom ; 
and it is fruitful, and well inhabited. The prin- 
cipal town is of an extremely odd figure and ſitu- 


ation: *tis a kind of amphitheatre, and is built 


under a rock: the town 1s finely ſheltered, and 


the proſpect from it wonderfully romantic. You 


will not wonder at an induſtrious people, poſ- 


ſeſſed of a fruitful iſland of thirty or forty miles 


circumference, exporting a part of its produce : 


They ſapply ſeveral of the neighbouring iſles 


wich corn: and they ſend off commonly a great 
deal of wine, they ſay of good wine too; but, 


it that be true, they keep the worſt at home. 
| The monaſtery of the Holy Virgin at Amor- 
gos is one of the moſt extraordinary places I 
have ſeen; but 'tis rich and greatly reſpected. 
| You have heard me ſpeak of the veneration with 
which the people of theſe iſlands viſit the cha- 
bel ſituated on almoſt inacceſſible ſummits of 
© rocks, The ſituation ſeems to add to the de- 
votion that is paid them: if that be the caſe, 
| © no wonder they are very devout here: for 
- never was ſo ſtrange or ſo frightful a one ſeen, 


The houſe is a flat ſquare edifice, built near the 


Fol I... Q perpendicular 


ſolemnity of aſpect, that it was built by the em- 
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its courſe (for they will not believe that winds, 


rend picture in the ſacriſty, and relate continued 


and works miracles, as many I dare fay as the 


men, that cannot deviſe one. 


their faces; but to a ſtranger, there is ſometi ng 
wonderfully unbecoming in their dreſs. I l 


| 033%) 
perpendicular rock. One gets up to it by a ladder; Nh 
but, when entered, there is great convenience, Ml h 
and a good deal of room. The ſtory of the Mc: 
foundation of the chapel pleaſed me greatly: 3 
very reverend gentleman aſſured me, with great 


peror Commacius on the credit of a miracle. 
A picture of the holy Virgin painted on a board, | 
according to the immemorial cuſtom of the 
country had been tieated with irreverence in 
Cyprus, and after many indignities, broke | 
into two pieces, and thrown into the fea, 19 
the foot of this rock did the holy board direct 


or any natural cauſe, effected it) and as ſoon 
as arrived there, the two pieces came together, 
and the figure was again perfect. I he event oc. 
caſioned the pious prince to commemorate it in 
this edifice, and they keep to this day the reve- 


miracles of its performing from that time to this 
The ſame iſland is famous for a miraculous 
pitcher, which at certain times fills and emptiss 
itſelf again. *Tis preſerved in another chap}, 


image; though thoſe who allowed it ſome, did 
not venture to aſſert ſo much. They leave tie 
ſtory of this famous miracle upon the idle church 


The women of A morgos are very pretty, al 
they are good natured. One cannot bur aire 


have 
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have looſe gowns, with vaſt fleeves, and on the 
head, an unbecoming yellow turban, with one 
end hanging down their back in a ſtreamer. 


When ſhall I have done delcribing the places, 
[have called at in my way hither? Calayero was 
the next to Amorgos; another rock like Staroſa, 
under the name of an iſland. If they would li- 
mit the name of iſlands in this part of the world 
to thoſe which were covered with earth, or were 
inhabited, or were worth inhabiting, the Archipe- 
ago would loſe many a ſounding name that ſwells 
the account of its territories. 
lf we ſaw nothing at Calayero, but rocks and 
WinacccMlible precipices, Chiero made us ſome ſort 
Wo! amends, Tis parted but by a very narrow 
gut of ſea from that barren rock; but is full of 
beautiful plants, and is rich in neglected mine- 
als, Vs diſcovered copper in vaſt abun- 
ance among the rocks; and! think I have rare- 
I) icen, in a garden, flowers ſo beautiful as ma- 
ly that we met with on this iſland, ſpringing on 
ic bottorns of the hill, or burſting out of the 
acks in ſtones, ſome of which they ſeem to 
© made. _ DT 
» WW ><in0fa is another barren, deformed, and rug» 
ock. *Tis but a little diſtance from Chiero: 
e et miles they call it; but 'tis impoſſible it can 
-o much. *Tis not the leaſt of all the iſlands 

this part of the world: they talk of it as twelve 
ain circumference. I have been indulging 
re M'bouſand whimſical imaginatiors while looking 
e craggy rocks and beaked promontories 
aus firange place. There is ſomething in 
i "00 "tho 
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the very aſpect of the country that indulges 
a reverie. The viſionary who pores over his 
winter fire does not fee more forms in it than one | 
may fancy among theſe ſtrange proſpects. The 
rock is in moſt places bare, and the ſhores are 
in general bounded by high and perpendicular 
cliffs. As we approached the iſland it was nor 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh whether what we ſaw was in 
air, or on the ground; whether it was real rocks, 
and hills, and caverns, and precipices that were 
before us, or whether the reſemblances of ſuch 
things, offsprings of fancy among the clouds, 
Would you imagine there once had been a town 
upon this deſolate rock! nothing could have con- 
vinced me but ſeeing the remains of one; but 
at its beſt time it has been no very great, 0: 
magnificent city, 5 
The country, barren as it is, can feed par- 
tridges ; we ſaw ſome of the fineit I ever met 
with, and our companions in the boat killed them, 
They are of the red-leg'd kind, and very beat 
tiful. The ſame profuſion of vegetable bat 
ties that we had ſeen in ſeveral of the other 
iſlands met us alſo here. I never ſaw ſuch vi 
riety, or ſmelt ſuch fragrance, The ceda = 
covers all the ſides of the hills, and wheneva - 
we found a patch of earth upon the rocks, ther 
ſprouted up a maſtich tree. We ſaw here 2088 
the famous weapon with which the god of vii 
gave people leave to beat one another in he 
quarrels while under the influence of his diving F 
The cracks of the rocks abound with the feu 
the dried ſtalks of it ſtood every where in "8h 
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way, and we tried to hurt one another with 
them without effect. Nothing can be ſo fine a 
weapon for people to fight with who do not de- 
ſign to do, or to ſuffer any harm, A blow 
ſounds; but it is hardly felt. They put them 
to many uſes at this time in the Levant: the prin- 
cipal is the making a kind of ſtool-bottoms with 
| the ſplit ſtalks. Theſe are light, and people car- 
ry them about with them on viſits. The Engliſh 


| proverb would make one believe all viſiters in the 


| Archipelago were welcome, 

| What a variety of places is this that I find I 
| have paſſed over ſince I ſaw you! They carried 
me from Skinoſa to Raclia, another naked rock, 


| of about four miles in length, and three in breadth. 


| You will not imagine that ſuch places are inha- 


| when it can have profit. We found a vaſt abun- 
dance of church-cattle here, ſheep and goats, 
the property of the religious of Amorgos, with 
a poor lay-brother or two to guard them, What 
za life, to wait upon the foot-ſteps of a parcel of 
goats, and feed upon ſnails and biſcuit, We ſaw 


| of a barren rock ; the goats browſing on the de- 
clivity, where here and there a plant appeared a- 


ſelves very happy in their ſituation ; it afforded 


all _ . e 

1 lome excellent water, and they had juſt received 

x: a preſent of ſome cheeſe. With how little is na- 
a) 


| ture content! I ſaw theſe perſons eat as heartily 
50 as happily of their dried cakes and cheeſe, 
as I ever faw an Engliſh epicure on tuttle; and 


Lo: 


| bited ; but the church does not ſpare any ſpot 


t couple of theſe miſerable people on the ſummit 


mong the beds of ſtone. They thought them- 
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died here is certain; *tis probable that he wa: 


fick old man far up into the country. II a5 10 


. 


drink the clear ſtream with a better reliſh than 
we ever did Champaign at the King's-Arms. 


No head-achs attends theſe draughts ; no ſur[ci:; 
theſe repaſts: but I won't moraiize. 


Nio is a much better and larger iſland; there are | 
people upon it, and the rocks are covered with | 
earth, and conſequently with herbage : for the 


Levant is naturally fo fruitful in its ſoil, that there 
requires but a place for a root, to produce the 


fineſt vegetables; nay J have ſeen them, I think, 


growing out of the abſolute rock. 

The lonians were the firſt inhabitants we row 
of in Nio, and it had thence its name; not Mio, 
for that is barbarity and miſpronunclation; but 
Io, or as others wrote it, Tos. 1 could not hear 
the name without remembering the Ios ton: 


ſupulchro veneranda of Pliny. I never b: ine! 


with ſo eager a deſire in all my travels, as to vi. 
ſit, to venerate, according to the phraſe of Pliny, 


the monument of that man, whoin none eve 


has, none ever will, equal in one of the nobleſt 
of the ſciences; but *twas in vain. That the Yoct 


born here; and nothing is more certain than tilut 
there was once a tomb erected to him on the ip0! 
where he was buried. All hiſtory agrees, that it 
a voyage from Samos to Athens, he was taken {ic 
at ſea, that rhe pilot put in at Ios, the nearelt port 
and that the poet died there, and was buried near 
the ſea. 1 have hunted all the ſhore about the pf 
for *tis not probable they ſhould have carried 4 


ſuppol 
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ſuppoſe, the tomb erected to him in this place 


was a pompous mauſoleum ſet up by his coun- 


try, I have ſeen nothing of it; but 'tis not pro- 
bable it was ſo, ſince if there had ever been ſuch 
a building, the ruins of it mult have been extant, 
If the tomb had been no more than a common 
honour done him by the ſailors, which I think 
moſt probable, I have ſeen it. I would fain per- 
ſuade myſelf that a ſpot under the brow of a 
marble promontory, and at a height above the 
reach of the higheſt waves, is the place where 


the bard was buried ; I have kiffed the ground a 


thouſand times, and have counted, in tne little 
ſpace, nine blocks of a rough marble, which 
muſt have been brought thither from ſome other 


rock; for they are not of the ſame kind with 


that which conſtitutes the promontory. They 
lie in contuſion at preſent; but may at ſome 
time have been more in order. The very num- 


| ber may allude to that of the muſes, his deities, 
and his aſſociates. - . 
| Rell to thy glorious remains, to whatever part 


of the earth they may do honour! receive, great 
poet, the tributary tear, paid to thy worth after 


a hundred ages: and may it be again offered at 
this ſhrine by thoſe who pay thy works an equal 
| Veneration, after a hundred more! - 


Nio is not only a pleaſant and fruitful iſland, 


but of all thoſe in the Archipelago it abounds 
molt in ports; there are good ones on almoſt e- 
Very part of it. On aneminence at about two 
E- miles from the port at which we landed, there 
tands a caſtle; it was built by one of the dukes 


of 


Q 4 
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the ruins of the ancient los. Thus much is cer- 


are found in ſome parts of it; and there is this 


craggy rock has ſerved the purpoſe. There 15 


ning; the iſland naturally produces all the {inc 
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of the Archipelago, as a place of ſecurity again 
the Turks his conſtant enemies, and the eternal 
invaders of his country, The principal town of 
the iſland was built round about this caſtle, in 
form of an amphitheatre, and probably ſtands on 


tain, fragments of pillars, and thoſe noble ones, 


appearance of magnificence about them, that 
they are not of the ſtone of the iſland. One 
that I examined, the capital of which, though 


_ ſtrangely injured, yet ſhewed that it had been of 
good workmanſhip, was of Egyptian granite, 
1 ſaw no other remains of antiquity in any part 


of the iſland, nor heard of any. There muſt | 
be expected ſome ruins of a town ſo conſide- MW 1 
Table as los was, and we have this reaſon at « 
leaſt to believe this was the place where it  t 
ſtood. n 

*Tis an odd whim of the Levantines to build I i 
about ſome centre. I have ſeen of their towns, I. 
about a large tree, and even in ſome places a 


much more taſte and judgment in ſurrouncing à 
caſtle with the houſes ; but {till the ſame princip:e 
ſeems to reign through the whole, 

The people of Nio are induſtrious and cun- 


vegetables of the others; but one ſees only cor! 
in the fertile ſpots. They pay no regard but to 
the uſeful, and know that what of that crop 15 n 

wanted as bread, may be uſed as money. TH 


ſupply occaſionally ſome larger iſlands with ous 
| al 
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and receive in return wine and oil. They take 
care, in the neceſſities of their neighbours, to 


be well paid. N 
Sikino (for I don't know when I ſhall have done 
with the little iſlands I have ſeen in my way hither, 
and I am determined to give you all I have to 
ſay of them in a ſingle letter) is a better place, 
both for the inhabitant and the ſtranger, than 
many that I have viſited. It was of old famous 


| for wine, and J have no reaſon to doubt but it 
| dcſerved the character. The Archipclagians are 
| no very great vignerons, and yet the wine [I 
| taſted here pleaſed me better than that of many 
| other places where I have heard it commenced, 
| If the Greek wines are good, my dear ****, 
| you are to thank nature for it. The ingenuity 
| of the cooper and brewer has very little ſhare in 
the excellence, I never ſaw ſuch grapes as I have 
met with on theſe iflands; bunchcs of two feet 
in length are common, and a ſingle grape is often 
larger than our common plums, They are 
of a peculiar richneſs to the taſte, and if the 
method of managing their juice was known to 
| the beſt advantage, there is no country in the 
| world that could compare with them in this 
article. 1 
| Sikino is twenty miles or more in circumfe- 
| 7cnce, and though a rock at the bottom, as all 
| the reſt are, it is not rough and craggy, and na- 


bed as too many of them; but a great part of the 


bee of it is flat, and all that is fo is well co- 
þ vered, and very fertile. Tis odd that there 


ſhould not be one port in the iſland : there is 
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hardly a place indeed where art could make a 


good, or even a tolerable one. We landed very 


diſagreeably, and ſo muſt all that come hither. 
I am apt to attribute it in a great meaſure to this 


circumſtance, that of all the people of the Ar. 
chipelago the inhabitants of Sikino have leaſt 
commerce with their neighoours. The town is 
but a poor one, the houſes bad, and the peo- 
ple buly, but dirty; not one piece of antiquity 
that 1 could fee or hear of in the whole iſland 


but *tis the leſs to be wondered at, as the people 


were always drunkards. 

One would think the folks at Policando learn- 
ed of their neighbonrs of Sikino to have a de- 
light in living ſeparate from the reſt of the peo- 


ple of the Archipelago. Thoſe of Sikino can- 


not have a port to receive the veſſels from the 


other iſlands, that might come in friendſhip and 


in trafic; and thoſe of Policando won't. We 
could find no better place to land than a very poor 
creek, and were forced to climb a parcel of wet 
and dirty rocks to get to ſhore, The principal 
town, or ſhall I call it the town, is ocidly fitu- 
ated, Behind it riſes an immenſe and formu'avle 
rock; the whole is blackuth, craggy, and naked; 


and there are parts that would not let me ſlech in 


my bed, they threaten ſo much to fall in. One 
fragment, if it ever does ſo, will demoliſn a 
good part of the buildings. The town 15 not 
one of the leaft upon this iſland, nor is it i 17.12: 
bited. The ifland is burnt up, the rock s but 
poorly covered; and, in many places, a hard 


wind will take away ſometimes not only a _ : 


1 


crop, but the very ground that it grew upon; 


and, in the place of a fruitful field, leave a 


naked rock. . 
What the country wants in advantage for corn, 
it has however in regard to wine. The vines 


trail along the naked precipices, and the reflected 
heat of the ſun ripens the grapes in a ſurprizing 


manner. I have never any where ſeen ſo fine, 
or taſted fo rich. Tis odd to find an iſland in 
this part of the world where there is a deficience 
of oil; but that is the caſe at Policando. How- 
ever it is, the olives do not bear well; what 
they produce are pickicd ; they preſs no oil in the 
country. 855 

There are as many chapels here as on any 


iſland of the ſize in the Archipelago, and that 


is advancing a very bold aſſerrion. The beſt in 
— * 1 5 N — * 

moſt of theſe places is dedicated to the Virgin, 

and that which is honoured with her name here 


15 one of the neateſt edifices I have ſeen; but 


it ſtands, as is uſual, upon a rock. At a little 
diſtance from this lie the ruins of the old dukes 
of Naxia's palace, Caſtro. I examined them, 


and I diicovered that even this demoliſhed build- 


ing was erected out of the remains of ſome 
much older edifices, The town of Philocandros 
very probably ſtood here in the time of the old 


E Greets, and what we find that carries the marks 
of 2n earlier antiquity is probably of that orgin. 
la ſome fine remains of porphyry and granite 
columns, and a piece of a decayed bas-relief: it 
had deen a large one, and the ſtory a facrifice 
0 ſome of the deities, There is no ſuppoſing 
5 | en theſe 
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theſe things the original works of a duke of 
Naxia. Some of the columns of the chapel are 
alſo of an early time, and of as rich materials. 
The accounts of the people when they heard me 


_enquiring after things of this kind convinced 
me here muſt once have been more. The peo- 


ple of curioſity have carried off many of the in- 
ſcriptions, and the Turks have taken many of 
the columns. But, beſide theſe, we heard of 
other ruins of ſuch noble works: we were told 
of a ſtatue cut into four pieces, to make the 
threſhold of a door; and of ſome fine remains 


in braſs melted down, to make ornaments and 


utenſils for the chapel. 

Before we left the iſland I took full directions 
about a grotto which they talked much of, and 
which was to be viewed from the ſeaward: tis 
in the rock that forms one of the horrible pre- 
cipices to the left of the creek where we entered 
Our people got us near enough to take a general 
view of it as we were in the rock; but] was not 


to be thus ſatisfied ; nor indeed, if I had been, 


do I believe my friend M- s would. We 
had been ſo gloriouſly entertained in all the ca- 
verns of this kind we had yet viſited, that there 
was no reſiſting the impulſe to get at this. We 
landed in a very bad place, up to the middle 
in water; for the veſſel, though of no great 
draught, dared not venture nearer with us. We 
climbed ſome very ſteep and ſharp-edged rocks 
to get at the mouth of the cavern. It is large, 
and we were received into a noble vault, thoug| 


on but a very indifferent flooring. The whole 


bottom 
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bottom was covered with congelations formed 
by the dropping of water from the top, as is 
uſual in theſe caverns ; but theſe were of a fer- 


rugineous nature, ſo hard as to hurt our feet, 


and very ſharp at the tops. The whole rock, 
in the boſom of which this hollow was formed, 
was of a kind of iron-ſtone. The ſides were 
rough, and froſted in a very agreeable manner, 


with more of theſe congelations. They were 


all reddiſh, which appeared very ſingular, and 
were in ſhape of long beards and bruſhes; very 
brittle, but very rigid; and, of all things that 
| have ſeen, the worſt for people to run one an- 
other againſt, „ 

The roof afforded the greateſt variety, and 
the greateſt beauty. The congelations, though 


very elegant, were not all that nature had given 


to adorn it. You have heard me mention a 
kind of ore of iron that is all in ſtars, and has 
the brightneſs of poliſhed ſteel. There were a 
vaſt many pieces of this: they were ſmall, and 


in ſome parts covered with that fort of reddiſh. | 


ruſt, which was over all the other; but in ſome 
places they ſhone like diamonds. In another 
part of the vault there hung down vaſt cluſters 
of round bodies like grapes; and the ſame kind 
of bunches ſpread themſelves, but in flat cakes, 


© Over the walls thereabout. Some of theſe were 
| Ted and duſky, others of a deep black, but per- 
fectly bright and ſhining. I at firſt took theſe 
for feſtoons of congelations, of the nature of 
| thoſe we had ſeen in the grotto of Antiparos, 
| Only of different matter; but I ſoon found they 


were 
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were quite another thing. They were indeed gf 
the nature of thoſe cluſtered or botryoide ores of 
iron which I had admired fo much before in 
ſome of the mines of Europe, and were weighty 
and rich in iron to a ſurprizing degree. 

The greateſt ornament of the roof, however, 
15 yet to be deſcribed to you. Ir conſiſted of the 


ſame kind of congelations in form of icicles that 


hung from moſt of the caverns in the Levant; 
but they were ſhort, and of a variety of figures, 
Some of them were formed of undulated parts, 
diſpoſed in a beautiful regularity one over an- 
other; ſome were long, plain, and poliſhed cy- 


linders, with rounded ends; and others ſharp, 


as if ground to a point. Many of theſe were 
of a gloſſy black; but what was molt rematica- 


ble, ſome were gilt by nature, as perfectly and 


regularly as if they had come from the hand of | 

the belt artiſt, 
One thing yet was behind in tins elegant 

cavern; a thing which it was my fortune to Gil- 


cover, and wuich gave me ſtrange hopes and ex- 


pectations; but all is not gold that glitters. The 
proverb never was better applied: I had been 
ſtruck with the elegance of a large cruſt of the 
black congelation, which adhered to a part of 
the roch, a little higher than my head, and on 
the right ſide of the cavern; on tearing it off, 


3 was blinded by à cloud of duſt that followed it: 


but what ſhcald preſent itſelf to my eyes, on 
their firſt opening, but this duſt, continuing 
itſelf ia a ſtream from the place whence I had 


torn the congelation all down the fide of the ca- 
yen 


„ 


vern to the floor, where there alſo lay a heap of 
it that had already run down from the hole. All 
this appeared to me to be powdered gold : and 
I was not longer at a loſs to account for what 
had appeared before ſo very ſingular, the gild- 
ing of the ſurface of ſome of the congelations. 

[ imagined I had found a mine, and was con- 
triving the means by which I might be profited 
of it; but alas, M-— 8, who had experience, 
ſoon waked me from the golden viſion. He 
told me I was not the friſt, nor wontid be the 
laſt, who would be deccived by ſuch an appear- 
ance. He aſſured me there was not a grain of 
gold in a cartful of this ſhining duſt ; and he 
convinced me of the truth of what he ſaid by 
the weight, I never handled any thing ſo re- 
markably light that belonged to the mineral 
kingdom. On examining, we found it no more 
than a congeries of loole ſpangles of a yellow 
talc, and could rub them into a loft powder be- 
tween our fingers. He comforted me under my 
diſappointment, by aſſuring me, that within his 
memory a veſſel had been loaded from the Weſt 
Indies with a cargo of this, under the imaginati- 
on of its being gold : and I was eaſy under the 
di:quiet of having flattered myſelf a few mo- 
ments with ſuch an imagination, when I heard 
of people who had been years under the infatu- 
ation, and facrificed half their fortunes to the 
deluſion, We could diſtinguiſh that what we 
had opened was a vaſt bed of this ſhining trum- 
pery; and, on pulling down more pieces of the 
: | e incruſta- 
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incruſtation, found it follow from almoſt every 
aperture. 

Sanctorini was once the pleaſanteſt ifland in 
the Archipelago. Iam not without authority 
for the opinion : Herodotus ſays it was called 
Calliſte, from its beauty; and Cadmus was ſo 


_ enraptured with its elegance, that he recommen- 


ded it to one of his beſt friends and near relati- 


ons as his habitation. What changes does a ſe- 


ries of years produce in things one would fup- 
poſe moſt permanent ! Santorini is now the worſt 
and uglieſt iſland of the Archipelago : nothing 
can be ſo ragged, or ſo unpleaſant to the eye, 
or to the mariner, as the proſpect of its ſhores: 


no where even or agreeable, but torn or rent as 


it were by violence. Nor 1s the ſuggeſtion with- 
out reaſon : no place has been fo ſubje to 
earthquakes, no place ſo fatally full of their ef- 
fects. The iſland, once fruitful, and covered 
with landſcapes, and variety of vegetables, 1s 


now a bed of pumice. 


The form of the iſland is extraordinary; tis 
a kind of creſcent : the principal town does not 
ſtand upon the coaſt ; but ſuch a way as is to it, 
*tis impoſſible to deſcribe it to you. I have talked 
of rugged rocks, and rough precipices; of 
climbing up and of ſliding down the beds of 


fone that interrupted my paſſage z but it would 


require worſe words than all thoſe have demand- 
ed to paint to you this way. I don't wonder that 
they have few viſiters. The boſom of the creſ- 
cent ſeems to form one of the fineſt natural har- 


pours 


4 

bours in the world; but no line could ever yet 
be found long enough to get at a bottom, and 
conſequently all the ſeeming advantages are loſt 
for want of anchorage. 

At the entrance into the creſcent, or between 
the promontories of the iſland, which makes its 
two horns, there are four leſſer iſlands : the 
largeſt, however, is not inconſiderable. Tra- 
dition fays that all of theſe have been thrown 
up by volcanoes and eruptions from the bottom 
of the ſea, and there is reaſon to believe it. 


What was called the new iſland was produced in 


that manner, in a place before abſolute and 


unfathomable ſea, but a little while ago; and 


there is no cauſe to doubt the authority of thoſe 
accounts which give the ſame origin to others. 

The people of Santorini were all terrified by 
the unaccuſtomed roarings under the gronnd, 
and even under the bed of the ſea, though ſo 
deep as to have no known bottom. They were 
collected to the ſhore by the noiſe, and waked 
night and day with the alarm, conſcious that 
ſomething terrible muſt be the event. At length 
the fire threw itſelf up from the ſurface of the ſea 
at a diſtance; and when the day-light and the 
| diſperſion of the ſmoak gave them opportunity 
of ſeeing, there was a hillock of ſolid matter 


fraud above the ſurface of the water, the roar- 


ings below continued: the fire toſſed itſelf up 


| from the middle of the new-raiſcd iſland, and 
A every ſhake more and more matter was raiſed, 
Z the bulk encreaſed, and the iſland grew under 


the 


. e 
the eyes of the ſpectators more and more confi. 
derable. 

The violence of the ſubterranean perturbation 
began, after ſome days, to abate; the fire was 
leſs and leſs ſtrong; at length it was ſeen only 

in the night, and ſoon after not at all. The 
new iſland was at firſt a congeries of pumice, 
and of flags of melted and mixed minerals : by 
degrees its ſurface has become leſs rugged. The 
fea has waſhed its ſhores to the common ap— 
pearance of thoſe of other iflands ; the fun has 
calcined the rough tops of the ſtones, the rains 
have waſhed them down; the ſlime of the 
ſea has. blended with the powder of theſe burnt 
rocks, and the ifland is covered in moſt parts 
With a coat of vegetable mould, and produces 
plants and animals. We ſaw worms and ſnails 
there, and a number of the other leſſer ſpecies, 
Would it not puzzle a naturaliſt to fay how they 
came here! be it as it will, they increaſe, ard 
by their decay, produce new matter for the ſuc- 
ceſſion. The plants rot, and in that ſtate add 
to the vegetable mould, and the very bodies of 


\ | | the dead animals add to and invigorate the foil. 
. You will ſmile to know into what lengths this 
ö 0 obſervation has carried me. I have ſeen io much 


of the compoſition of the other iſlands of the 


14 Archipelago, that find no reaſon to doubt the) 
10 were all produced like this at Santorini, Why 
17 may not all the iftands in the world have bee! 
It | thrown up in the ſame manner; and our o 
it h favourite Britain, the nurſe of heroes and d 
1 fages, the garden of the world and terror ct 


the 
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the main, have been the effect of a volcano, 


only of earlier date? if you aſk me how ani- 
mals and vegetables came on this at Santorini, I 


have aſked M 
as well as more ſtudied in theſe matters, and he 
is lent, I ſhall not pretend to explain this; 


but you muſt give me leave to ſuppole, that all 


the other iſlands, not even excepting America, 


which for aught we know 1s ſuch, were firſt 


furniſhed in the ſame manner. 
You will know that Santorini itſelf cannot be 


a very little iſland, when you hear that there are 


no leſs than ten thouſand inhabitants upon it; 


but indeed I wonder that there are ſo many ina 


place which has ſo many diſadvantages. Ex- 
cepting figs, there is hardly any ſuch thing as 
fruit in the ifland. I don't know how there 
thould indeed when there are hardly any trees. 
Wood is fo ſcarce among them, that they bring 


it from the neighbouring iflands. They kill 
beef but once a year, and feed the reſt of the 


time upon the dried fleſh, after it has been ſtcep- 
ed in ſalt and vinegar : but this is not the worſt ; 
tis a common thing to eat bread of three 
months old; they do not bake oftener than at 
theſe intervals, and their loaves are a kind of 


very bad biſcuit. I was in no humour to ſtay. 


long among them; but indeed there was matter 


to detain me. The antiquities of the iſland were 


too great to be overlooked. Both nature and 
theſe remains of art conſpire to make the moun- 
tain of St. Stephen obſervable. *'Tis a rock of 
black marble, riſing out of, or more determi- 

nately 


s, who is much more read, 


E 


nately ſpeaking, fixed upon, a maſs of pumice. 
Toward one ſide and near the foot of this rock, 
is to be ſeen the ruins of a town, and, as it ap- 
pears, once a conſiderable one. I traced out the 


ſite of a whole range of columns, which have 


formed the portico to ſome antique temple, and 


the edifice to which it belonged muſt have been 


a ſuperb one. The remains of the columns 
ſhew, that they were of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
and their materials are not of the iſland, but of 
Egypt : they are all granite, and ſeem to have 
been each of a ſingle piece. We read that there 
were two very auguſt temples in this iſland, the 
one to Apollo, the other to Neptune ; the Rho- 


dians built the latter, and I think there is reaſon 
to believe that was not it of which thele are the 
remains. The inſcriptions that remain are very 
numerous, and ſome of them very fair: they 
ſerve to give us ſome light into the periods at 


which the town was conſiderable, and ſome of 


them bring that down fo late as to the times of 


the Roman empire. There are ſome which de- 
clare the attachments of ſome particular perſons, 
probably of power in the iſland, to Tiberius 
and Auguſtus Cæſar. One of them commemo- 
rates a ſtatue ſet up at the ſame time to Anti- 
ochus; and there remains the trunk of one, 
that probably was his, to this day. 

From Santorini we paſſed to Membhlaros ; 


they call it at this time Nanfio. We are told 


the Argonauts diſcovered the iſland ; and tie 
remains of an ancient temple, of no great . 


tent, though of good taſte, are probably hos 
of 


A387 

of the famous one erected by thoſe heroes to 
Apollo, on account of his delivering them from 
the dangers of a ſtorm. That it was dedicated 
to Apollo 1s evident enough from what now re- 
mains of 1ts ruins : for the reſt we are to believe 
tradition: 9 

The inhabitants of this iſland are all Greeks; 
there have not for many years been a Latin or a 
Turk reſident among them ; the officers of the 
Porte only viſiting them at ſeaſons to collect the 
revenue. There is the fame ſcarcity of fruits in 
this iſlend as in Santorini, and from the ſame 
good reaſon ; there are very few trees of any 
kind on the place. They are a lazy people, 
content to be poor rather than forego being idle. 
The moſt induſtrious of them are gardeners, 
and the principal thing they cultivate is the 
onion. They have the art of ſwelling out this 
root to a great ſize, and they maintain a fort of 
traffic with it for what their own iſland does not 


produce. If they have any thing elſe that de- 


ſerves the name of an article of commerce, the 
inſects produce it for them: they ſometimes 
diſpoſe of ſurpriſing quantities of honey and 
WAX. 
There is thus much in favour of the ſtory of 
the Argonauts having built the Temple l have 
mentioned, that the ruins ſhew the materials of 
it to have been of the produce of the iſland. The 
columns and architraves, and what ſeem to have 
been parts of a floor are all of the marble pro- 
duced in the quarries juſt by : but there re- 
quires more faith than I am maſter of to ſup- 


Pole 
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poſe the iſland was raiſed out of the deep for 
their reception, on their praying to the god; or 
that any thing like ſuch a ſtory is preſerved in a 
ruined and obliterated Inſcription on one of the 
architraves. | 

Mycone promiſes as fine a port as Santorini ; 
ard it does more than promile, it affords it. 
The expanſe is great, and there are parts of it 
where little barks areas fate as the largeſt may 
be in the great gulph itſelf. Mycone is none of 
the ſmulle lt of the ilnds of the Archipelago ; 
'tis between thirty and forty miles in enn 
rence : but 'tis not one of the moſt fruitful, ror 
does it afford either ſo beautiful, or ſo romantic 
profpects as ſome of the others. It has moun- 
tains, but they are not very high, and their 
ſides are neither fertile enough in vegetables to 
charm the eye, nor cragzy enough to aſtoniſh 
it with their horror: the plains would be rich; 
but they are burnt up and ary. 
moſt places, lics too near the ſurface. Barley 
grows every where in the better ſpots of it; 
and the reſt, that are not naked rock, produce 


fig- trees, Which bear a ſurpriſing quantity of 


fruit, and ſome olives ; but they are neither nu- 
merous nor fruitful. The town is bur ill built, 
and the ſtreets naſty; but there is the greateſt 
plenty of proviſions, and thoſe of the beſt 
kind, that I have almoſt any where met with : 


game of all kinds is to be bonght for almoſt 
nothing. I have occaſionally obſerved how very 
religious the Greeks are, provided that the 


quanenty of religien be to be counted by the 
number 


The rock, in 
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number of places of worſhip. The inhabitants 
of this iſland are not computed at more than be- 
tween two and three thouſand, and of theſe the 
men are generally abſent at fea ; yet the churches 
are not leſs than fifty, and the chapels twice that 
number. 1 8 
I with I could fay any thing particular to you 
as to the inhabitants of Mycone; for *tis here I 
have taken up my reſidence, after the ſtrange 
tour I have been making among rocks and pre- 
cipices : but they are like all the reſt of the 
Greeks ; the men are good- natured enough, but 
indolent to a ſtrange degree; the women are 
| handlome, but they are naſty. A man of your 
taſte would find but little ſatisfaction among the 
Archipelagians. „ 
Adieu: Idon't know when I ſhall write again: 
when I do, it will be from Delos; but I am 
| fixed here for ſome time. I would not make you 
uneaſy, by telling you of it ſooner ; but I have 
been ill, and, though I am out of danger, 
am at this time too much out of ſtrength to 
move. 


* % * 
LETTER CXXVIL 


q ] N what manner, my dear *, my letters 
I came to you I hardly know: I write at every 
place where find matter of obſervation. They 
tell me they ſend off my letters by every oppor- 
tunity ; but as they often go ſeveral together, I 
"am 
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am afraid you receive them in ſtill larger num- 


bers at a time. Open them all before you begin 
toread, take them in the order of their dates, : 
and you will travel over this ſtrange country 1 
with me. My laſt was a long one; but ] had a 
leiſure enough, and I had variety enough of Wy 
matter to tranſcribe from the ſhort notes | took ct 
upon the ſeveral ſpots. I have little more o Gr 
write of than the things which have offered on 7 
the iſland where I now am, and where I have Gs 
ſome time been; but when I tell you this is the he 
famous Delos, you will not wonder if this epi- W fert 
ſtle ſhould alſo prove a long one. Was 
That l might omit nothing worthy or unwor- a8 4 
thy regard in a place I am determined to vitit WW pela 
carefully, I am to tell you that I touched at Tra- 2 re. 
goniſi, an iſland, fo we are told, famous for its in th 
multitude of goats. We ſaw none there; tis a the { 
ſingle rock, and not a large one; tis no way WM the v 
more than a mile over, and does not afford a fart ; 
ſingle ſpring. The people of Mycone fend over W robb 
cattle hither in the rainy months; but they are WF Its 
obliged to return as ſoon as the water left by tie ancie 
ſhowers faiis. | N could 
Stapodia is ſuch another; but I viſited that W that v 
too. There is not a ſpring upon it. We ena. contir 
mined the rocks, and found them a kind of mar- W and v 
ble; but not beautiful. M —s ſtruck out W. 
ſome ſingular foſſils from a prominent ridge on - Rama 
one of them. They have been part of ſome Þ be me 
ſpecies of ſtar- fiſn; the body is preſerved in 01 the lar 
of them, the reſt are only arms. This is all v© Archi 
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found worth notice on what are called two of 
the iſlands of the Archipelago. | 

The ancient Delos, the centre of the Cyclades, 
is a preſent a deſolate, barren, and deſart rock, 
uninhabited, and the place of reſort for pirates. 
What was once the iſland of Rheina is a larger 
rock, deſart and uninhabited as the other. The 
Greeks at this time call theſe by the ſounding 
name of Deli. The leaſt of them is but about 
ſeven miles in circumference ; tho' old Geogra- 
phers allowed it twice this bigneſs. Tis the 


ſacred iſland upon which they tell you Latona 


was delivered of Apollo and Diana, and which, 
as they tell the ſtory, floated looſe in the Archi- 
pelago till it was fixed on that occaſion. What 
2 revolution ! the iſland once moſt famous of all 
in the world, the reſidence of monarchs, and 
the ſeat of ſome of the greateſt edifices that ever 
the world ſaw, is now that little Delos, that de- 
fart rock, that uninhabited waſte, that refuge of 
robbers. = 
Its preſent ſtate did not make me forget its 
ancient; ſuch ſplendor I was well convinced 
could not have periſhed without leaving remains 
that would gratify a noble curiofity ; and I have 
| continued to ſpend ſome days on the place, waſte 
and wild as it is, to obſerve them. 1 
Me paſſed the little iſland, or the larger rock 
| Ramatiari, by which ever of thoſe names it may 
be moſt proper to call the place; rock would be 


| the language of nature, but iſland is that of the 


[ Archipelago. This ſtands in the midſt of the 
canal which runs between Rhenia and Delos, 
11 R 5 
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and is the place to which the monarch was tc 
Fix that chain which was to faſten together Rhe. 
nia and Delos, or, in the language of the IA. 
tins, the greater and the leſſer Delos. We 
Paſled a lake toward the north-eaſt of the iſland, 
and, at a ſmall diſtance from it, ſaw one of the 
largeſt and fineſt ſprings of rock. water that ] 
ever beheld. Tis not in nature to afford water 
.Clearer or brighter than this, and yet it is 6 
loaded with ſtone, that a piece of ſtick that is 
thruſt into it we were aſſured is covered over 
with a cruſt or bark of ſtone in a day or two. We 
had reaſon to believe it; we ſaw the ſhells of 
nails, and ſome other extraneous bodies which 
Had fallen into it, covered in this manner. In 
England this would be called petrifying of ſuch 
bodies: tis the effect that what we generally cal 
petrifying-ſprings in Yorkſhire and elſewher 
Have upon things put into them. 

Not far from this we ſaw another hollow, 
which we were told was uſually full of water; 
but it was now dry. This is near the iſthmu 1, 
that joins the point at which people who are H v. 
haſte to be at Delos uſually land, to the reſt «FF < 
the iſland. We courſed along this iſthmus, and g 
at the upper-end of it on the left, we fell up th 
what I had been ſo impatient to examine, te pi 
poor, yet auguſt remains of what once was u in 
celebrated city of Delos. E an 

We followed the ruins for ſome conſiderab 
way along the coaſt, and ſaw ranges of columW 
of marble at diſtances from one another, ſom 


| almoſt entire above-ground, ſome fallen, © F 
| | SU o 
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fome buried to a conſiderable depth within the 
ſurface. Theſe are all well finiſhed, and muſt 


have belonged to ſtately edifices ſome of them 


are plain, ſome fluted, and all rounded; At ſome 
diſtance from theſe along the ſea- coaſt, we met 
with two more columns; but very cilerent both 
in ſhape and matter from the others: theſe 
were of Egyptian granite, and ſquare. Ihe o- 
| thers were in general between a foot and two 
feet in diameter; theſe very ſlender in propor- 
tion to their height, and of an elegantly poliſhed 
ſurface, 

All this was part of the ancient city ; but this 
was not the molt conſiderable quarter. 


of granite now ſtand, we could perceive, by the 
fragments of pillars and corniſhes, that the city 
turned toward the weſt. We traced its courſe by 


the uſual remains of buildings along the ſlope 
_of a hill, 


tore trivial and mean. I don't know that any 


1uin has ever ſtruck me with greater ſurprize and 


veneration. It ſeems to have been a portico; but 
ſo auguſt, and at the ſame time ſo ſimple, that 


no building, the remains of which are extant at _ 


this time, ſeems to have equalled it, Pillars and 
pillaſters lie every where about in fragments, and 


interperſed with them are fragments of architraves 


and bits of pedeſtals: * the more entire have been 
carried away from time to time by the Turks and 


others, and much of the marble converted into 


mortars. It is impoſſible to ſay how great the 


A very 
üttle beyond the place where the two columns 


At a little diſtance from this we 
fell in with what made all that we had ſeen be- 
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ruin has been of the antique buildings on the 


Greek iſlands for this ſingle purpoſe. The peo- 
ple have had for many ages a ſort of trade in 
theſe mortars, and they have deſtroyed things of 
ineſtimable price to make them. 

It would amaze you to ſee to how great an cx- 


tent this city once was carried. We followed it 


along the ſides, and to the tops of two tolerable 
hills, and could follow it again down into the 


plain between them, where we eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed the remains of a very ſuperb edifice, a tem- 


ple to Apollo, the deity of the iſland. Hence 
we purſued the courſe of ſome more ruins over 
the ſides of another much larger hill. We 
found they had alſo covered its top, and we pur- 
ſued the pieces of pillars and friezes 'til we 
found they had been continued quite to the ſea. 
This part ſeems to have been the new town 
of Delos, built by Adrian, and continued with- 
out interruption from the Gymnaſium to that no- 
ble portico, the ruins of which I have mentioned 
to you already. 
was inthe great town the oldeſt of them all; but 
even this and the others were connected by build- 
ings added afterwards : and the many towns for 
which Delos is celebrated by Callimachus certain- 
y were afterwards, by theſe connecting build- 
ings, joined into one, 
Acdrian's town, which was alſo called then new 
town, and the new Athens, was celebrated for 
its temples to Neptune and to Berenus, beſide 
the noble one to Apollo; and that the buildings 
I have been deſcribing once were part of that 


new. 


The famous temple of Apollo 
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new town, is in ſome degree made out by the 
remains of temples {till ſeen there, and which, 
after the inſight I got into the ſtudy of antiqui- 
ty in Italy, 1 found it not difficult to prove 
belonged to one or other of theſe temples. 

We were led from hence to what is ſaid to have 
been the famous Gymnaſium of Delos. We ſaw 
a very large ſpot of level ground, ſet off by 


pillars, which {poke no common place. Among 


a great number that lie in different directions on 
the ground, we meaſured ſix that are ſtill ſtand- 

ing; their height is about nine feet: and there 
are near them two ſquare columns of granite, 
like that we ſaw fingle in the farther part of the 
Wand, only larger. There are remains of a 
lage building, which ſeems to have been ſquare, 


and the parts ; of it that lie about are all of gra- 


nite. We are not to imagine, however, that 
this was brought from abroad: *ris not of ſo deep 
a colour as the /Egyptian granite, nor ſo fine. 
We ſaw quarries of it in ſeveral parts of the 
iſland, ſo that it is probable they dug it juſt up- 
on the ſpot. 

Not far from the Gymnaſium, if thefe pillars 
and other remains are juſtly ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to ſuch a place, is a very great, though 
not very elegant, work: *tis an immenſe baſon, 
its length near three hundred feet, its figure oval. 


The walls that ſurround it are about four feet hig 


they are conſiderably thick, and are faced with a 


| very firm cement for keeping i in water, This 


| ſcems to have been a place for thoſe naval fights 
| with mall gallies which we read of in ſome of 
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the authors of old time : *tis now half filled up 
with rubbiſh, and ſerves as a place for the ſallors 
to dance and wreſtle in. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this great remains 
we fell in with the ruins of a noble temple, and 


even ſaw a part of an altar that had eſcaped the 


thirſt of curioſity of all who had viſited the 
iſland. I am no collector, otherwiſe I ſhould 
have been ambitious of it. It ſeems to comme- 
morate ſome hecatomb once offered there. It is 
adorned with bull- heads and feſtoons in a very 
elegant taſte. 

The remains in the whole illand are indeed 
innumerable; they ſpeak what the writers of thoſe 
times, in which it was famous, alſo ſay of it, that 
it was one of the wonders of the world. In one 
part as we purſued our courſe in hunting after 
theſe antiquities, we ſaw the remains of ſome 

very glorious pieces of ſculpture ; lions in a 


white marble, much injured, and yet retaining 


enough of their old greatneſs to declare what 
they had been. As we went toward the little 
port we found every part of the earth covered 

with the tops of columns, and in many places 
fragments of architraves half buried ; and the 
columns were of different forms, ſome plain, and 
others fluted; the ornaments were all in fine talte, 
and the building by the extent, as well as by theſe 
parts, muſt have been a very ſuperb and mag- 


nificent one, It appears to have been a ten ple 


to Latona, probably the famous one dedicated to 
that goddeſs 1 in the iſland, 
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I have yet mentioned only trifles to you; the 


ruins of the greateſt edifice yet remains to be 


named, and they are, as they ought to be, the 


moſt pompous in their preſent form. We came, 


ſoon after the view of the laſt ruins, to the place 


where ſtood the famous temple of Apollo, erect- 
ed ſo early as by Eryſichthon, the fon of Ce- 
crops, firſt king of Athens. Hiſtorians tell us, 


that he built it a great and magnificent pile; but 
it became a faſhion afterwards to reverence De- 


los, and no token of reſpect was greater than that 


of adorning the temple of the god; in conſe- 
quence of this general taſte and pious ambition, 
the temple of the Delian Apollo became, within 
the courſe of a few ages, the moſt auguſt build- 


ing in the world: all the powers of Greece con- 


tributed to enlarge and to decorate the edifice ; 
and 1t became, worthy the price and pains that 


had been beſtowed on it. the moſt ſtatelv as well 


as the richeſt thing of its time. 1 
What we ſee of its remains ſpeak all its an- 
cient ſplendor. We found columns of granite, 


and other coſtly ſtones, tumbled about in frag- 


ments, and ſuch a wreck as ſhewed what had 


been the pride of the veſſel, Among the trag- 


ments of architecture we ſaw the remains of a 
ſtatue to the god: even theſe fragments, which 
conſiſt of two pieces, the back is one, and the 
belly and tops of the thighs are another, ſhew 


that it has been a noble work. The ſtatue has 


been of black marble, and of the coloſſal ſize; 
one of the thighs is at this time ten feet long. 


All that we ſce are part of a ſingle block of mar- 
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ble; and we are told, on the beſt authority that 
can be had on ſuch occaſions, that the entire ſta- 
tue was cut out of one piece. What an amazing 
attempt! We can ſee that the temple to which it 
belonged was of a vaſt ſize. There may be 
traced the portico in front of a vai length, and 
facing the greater Delos; and the admeaſure- 
ment of what was the dome is not impractica— 
ble, though it has the appearance of impractica- 
ble in the ſtructure, . | 
The ſtatue ſtood toward the little port, the 
fragments of it lie there, and probably they have 
not been removed: beſide, the plinth to the 
ſtatue ſtill lies in the ſame place: 'tis a quarry 
of marble, well ſquared out, and is near {ixteen 
feet long, and near cleven broad. There ie an 
inſcription on it to Apollo. When we look up- 
en the ruins of this amazing ſtructure, wit are 
we to think muſt have Deen the ſize of that 
alm-tree of braſs ſet up by Nicias in the tame 
place, whoſe fall, under the influence of a high 
wind, threw down and broke the ſtatue ; it is 
impoſſible, otherwiſe than by the atteſtation 
which theſe antiquities give to what authors have 
written, to conceive what were the things thoic 
people could undertake; and yet, in the very bold. 
eſt of their enterpriſes, we find they have ſuccceded. 
The ornaments of the inſide of this temple 
were worthy of the pomp and expence without. 
We are told of innumerable ſtatues and altars: 
the ſtatues have been long carried away; but © 
the altars there are ſeveral remaining upon Us 
ſpot at this time, They are more than two et 
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hizh, and near three in diameter. They have 
been very richly ornamented ; but the figures are 


almoſt entirely worn off. The columns are ma- 


ny of them of a ſingular figure, and their ca- 
pitals yet more ſingular ; but with all this they 
are of ſurprizing beauty. 


We were led from the ruins of the temple to 


what the people call the Four Lions. They are 
of a vaſt ſize; but by the figure at preſent one 
would hardly know what to call them. They 
are fo injured by time, that they appear little 
more than fo many vaſt blocks of marble: We 
law allo, near tie ſame place, ſome termini, 
with heads of b-aſts, one of a horſe, another of 
an ox ; they are alſo vaſtly injured by time. 

At a very ſmall diſtance alio from the ruins of 
the temple remains the famous portico of Philip: 
the columns of which it conſiſted ſhew that it was 
augult to a great degree ; and the work of the 
architraves declare it not to have been leſs elegant. 
The columns are many of them of the ſame ſin- 


gular form with many of theſe of the temple, 


half fluted, and half pannelled. The general 
diameter of theſe is two feet four inches, ſo that 
ſome of thoſe found among the ruins of the 
temple are larger. On ſome broken architraves 
that yet lie upon this ground we read ſome in- 
6 icriptions with the name of Philip of Macedon : 
one of theſe, on which is the faireſt inſcription, 
s ten feet in length, and two and a half in 
E thickneſs, This has eſcaped the common ruin 
b) being faſtened into the heads of the pillars, 
and *tis too heavy to carry away. 
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When ſhall I have done deſcribing to you 
what I thought I never ſhould have done ex- 
amining and admiring; but you will, in ſome 
degree ſhare the pleaſure. We aſcended the ſlope 
of a little hill, at ſome ſmall diſtance from the 
remains of this noble portico, and were aſto— 
niſhed with the magnificent ruins of a theatre 
all of marble, and of a grandeur and extent that 
aſtoniſhed me: rhe opening faces the ſouth- 
weſt. The area between one verge and the other 
is two hundred and fifty feet: what a depth 


and the diameter is nearly equal all ways. The 


whole pile has been of marble, and the parts that 
remain ſpeak it to have been a building in great 
taſte, The ground did not perfectly favour the 
edifice that was determined to be raiſed upon 
it; but theſe were architects who diſdained to 
ſuffer ſuch diſadvantages. The ſlant of the hill 


left no foundation for the extreme edge on the 


left, and we ſee there the remains of a tower 
erected to ſupport the edifice, This is at pre- 
ſent nine feet in thickneſs, and about thirty 


long, and isof an amazing ſtrength. We had an 


opportunity of examining ſome fine moſaic pave- 
ments in the ruins of another building adjoining 
to the theatre, at preſent ſerving to no better 
purpoſe than the floors of ſome reſervoirs of rain 
water. 5 . 
Not far from the opening of the theatre is 2 
noble and extenſive area for the combats of wild 
beaſts: we ſaw the remains of their lodges, cover- 
ed in a looſe manner with huge beams of granite, 


and the remains of a canal that furniſhed them 
Wit 


6 
with water. On the declivity of mount Cynthus 
we ſaw more ruins of the ſuperb kind, moſaics of 
flooring, and columns, nobly wrought : theſe 
muſt alſo have belonged to ſoine temple, 

You will expect ſome fine epithets for the 
mountain whence the god of the place was called, 
the Cynthian Apollo; but you will be diſappoint- 
ed. Cynthius is an ill-ſhaped and unſightly hill, 
though of conſiderable extent: 1t runs in an ob- 
lique direction almoſt acrols the iſland. The 
whole hill is like many others of the iſlands, and 
like ſome of the whole iſlands themſelves, a rock 
of granite, We are not to underſtand by the term 
that beautiful Mgyptian ſtone of which the obe- 
liſks at Rome are made, and of which we ſce 
fo many noble remains among the works of an- 
tiquity wherever the Greek or Roman power has 


extended. The granite of this hill, and indeed a 


great part of the iſland is compoſed of the ſame 


materials, is more like that ſtone which we call 


Moor-ſtone, in Cornwall, and which we bring up 
to London for making ſteps to public buildings, 
and for other uſes in which there is required great 
wear, Ours is white, with gloſſy ſparks of black 
the white is a kind of maible, the black is talc : 
the granite of Cynthus is grey, and is ſpangled 
in the ſame manner with theſe gloſly particles. 
This is the ſort of ſtone of which thoſe pillars 
are generally made which are called Melted 
Marble, or Fuſie Marble; the odd admixture 
of theſe ſpecks of talc has led people into the 
Opinion, and *tis now not to be got out of their 
imaginations, | . We 
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Me aſcended mount Cynthus by ſtairs cut in 
the native rock, entring by the remains of an 
old gate, which was the place of communication 
with the town. This hill was a kind of natural 
fortreſs, and they made uſe of it as ſuch, im- 
proving it to a very great degree by art. The very 
gate at which we entred the territories has quite 
the air of ſtrength, and of that fort of ſtrength 
which is proper to fortification. Tis low and 
not very wide: the roof is covered with long 
ſlabs of granite, cut ſharply, and laid in a riſing 
manner. Where the rock did not ſupply mate- 
rials for continuing the work of the ſtair caſe, 
there were ſteps of marble of the ſize and form 
of thoſe cut in the natural rock, and made in 
Imitation of them. This is only to be ſeen in 
two or three that remain in fragments. [he rest 
are carried off, and many of the window-caits 
in Mycone are made of them. There 1s an 2ir 
of grandeur in the natural ones, and as they are 
yet faſt to the rock, they remain, and will re- 
main in their places. On the top of che hill, 
Juſt where theſe ſtairs left us, we found the re- 
mains of a citadel, and a fine place it was for 
one; on caſting the eye round, w«. could ice 
that the ſpot on which we ſtood perfectly com- 
manded the whole iſland. - Befide, the works oi 

ſtrength on this delightful ſpot, there were ſome 
of elegance. We ſaw the remains of the ci:acc!, 
the walls rectangular, and of a prodigious thick- 
neſs; they are of brick, and their ſtrength is in 
the place of beauty. But, beſide theſe, we met 
with fragments of columns and reheat, 

| an 
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:nda whole heap of the ornaments of architec— 
ture in one place, where there muſt have been 
ſomething very auguſt, a temple moſt probably, 
At a ſmall diſtance from this we ſaw ſcveral parts 
cf elegant moſaic floors, and ſome pieces of no- 


the body or thighs: thoſe who have not been 
able to carry away tne whole ſtatue ſeem to have 
taken away the head and hands. 

[ could not ſatisfy myſelf with one view of the 


famous Cynthus; we took a kind of compals 


round it; and M———s, who was much againſt 
it, on the moſt judicious obſervation that rocks 
of granite never have any foſſil ſhells in them, 
was made amends before we got far in his own 
way, We came to a valt crack which pierces 
deep into the rock, and runs up the whole hill: 
he knew theſe were the places where curioſities 
in the mineral way were uſually to be found. 
He ſearched it carefully, and he did not ſcarch 
in vain, He brought down ſome of the beauti- 
| fulleſt cryſtalls I ever ſaw: they were of a cu- 
| vic figure, as regular as if cut by a lapidary, and 
| of a beautiful blue colour. We took them for 
rough ſapphires, and I ſuppoſed he had found a 
| valt treaſure ; but he knew them better, xs 


bis golden dreams on theſe occaſions to place 
any confidence in appearances. He told us 
they were no more than cryſtal, and of no 


be gave us a ſpecimen of the utility of theſe 
| Eudies that extremely pleaſed me. He told us, 


ble ſtatues ; but they conſiſted only of bits of 


| i:zems to have been too often diſappointed in 


value, though of very conſiderable beauty; but 


that 
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that from theſe cryſtals only he knew there were 
mines in the hill, and even what they contained, 
He obſerved that thoſe cryſtals had been altered 
in the figure and colour by metalline particles, 
and thoſe of two kinds. Theſe cracks in rocks 
he obſerved were the general reſervoirs of ore; 
and the cryſtal, which would, in its natural 
ſtate, have ſhot out into columns without any 
colour, he added was formed into the figure of 
cubes by an admixture of particles of lead, and 
was tinged blue by copper, 

In our way to the port we met with eſtill more 
remains of ancient ſplendor. We fel] upon a 
congeries of columns, and the ſeveral parts of 
architecture in marbles of the fineſt kinds, and 
in granite; not the granite of the country, but 
the true, beautiful, red kind of Egypt. We 
had reaſon to believe, that, whatever this build- 
ing had been, it was left unfiniſhed. Beſide the 
' Pillars of /Egyptian granite, and all the other 
remains of ſplendor, we ſaw great blocks of the 
granite of the country, ſome quite in the rough, 
and others only juſt ſquared, in or to their being 
ready for different parts of ſome future building. 
Along the coaſts we ſaw nothing but remains of 
the ſame ſuperb kind; and even in the water the 
foundarions of ſome great buildings never raiſed, 
and the ruins of others that had fallen down. 
The ſea ſeems to have gained upon Delos, and 
as the water was clear, and the weather calm, 


we had opportunities of ſeeing the remains of 


many a beautiful edifice, where now fiſhes ſport 
an 
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and many of which the ſmall veſſels of theſe 
arts ſail over as they came toward the land. 

The little port was every way ſurrounded with 
buildings alſo, and thoſe not of the ordinary 
kind, but in the ſame ſuperb ſtile with the reſt. 
Pieces of granite columns are continually met 
with; and wherever they dig, they fall upon 

Grecian walls and Moſaic pavements. The 
had by ſome accident newly opened the earth to 
one of theſe, and thoſe who had found it had 
carried off a part. It was a plain one ; but I 
had pleaſure in ſecing, the manner 1a which the 
work was executed. There was firſt a deep layer 
of fea ſand upon the natural floor: this was pro- 
bably to make all perfectly even for the founda- 
tion. Upon this was ſpread a coat of ten inches 
thick, of a kind of mortar or cement, ſo ſtrong 
at this time, that it equals common marble in 
hardneſs. Upon the level top of this are diſ- 
| poſed the parts of the moſaic ; they were in this 
| inſtance only cubes of black and white marble. 
had been ſurpriſed at the variety of marble 
| uſed in the edifices of Delos; but M-—s, who 
| had been all the time as buſy among the trea- 
lures under-ground as I about thoſe which were 
above, took off a great deal of the wonder, by 
producing out of his pockets little ſpecimens of 
the ſeveral quarries he had met with in the iſland, 
It was evident from theſe, that the iſland itſelf 
produced four or five kinds of granite, beſide 
that which we ſaw in mount Cynthus, and in 
other places, riſing to the ſurface; and, beſide 
theſe, two or three ſpecies of ſofter marble, He had 
alſo 
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allo picked up ſpecimens of ſome jaÞer ; but not 
very ne ones, which he had met with rough in 


the iſland, and which he had alio ſeen employed 


in ſome of the buildings. Beide the ſeveral 
ſtones, which were the produce of the country, 
the Greeks had brought many elegant kinds from 
other parts to decorate theſe edifices. Ihe gyp- 
tian granite I have already named, and I may 
add the porphyry of the ſame country to the ac- 
count ; but the vaſt quantity of white marblecf 
tne fineſt and pureſt kind which we ſee in all 
parts of theſe remains, has been the produce of 
the ſeveral other iſlands of the Archipelago. At 
what an expence, and with what labour, did the 
whole united power and wealth of Greece beauti- 
fy an iſland, at this time a naked and barren rock, 
without one circumſtance of pleaſure or advan- 
tage in its favour, and which never had any; for 
climates do not change! We ſee in this a teſti- 
mony of antient ſuperſtition, and cannot deny 
but that it equals all the modern. What 1s there 
in the extravagance of the holy houſe of Loretto 


that does not appear to have been equalled, to 
have been exceeded here, though in a different 
manner! and what is there in the ſource of the 


veneration for the one more ridiculous or more 
romantic than in that of the other! why is it 


not as ealy to believe that the holy houſe tra- 
velled from a remote country into a place where | 


it was ſure to be received with favour and with 
honours, as that an iſland once floated loole 
about in the ſea, and that ſome ſupernatural 


power rooted it down, in order to its being 2 


place 
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place for Latona to be delivered of a divinity ? 
What is it that ſuperſiition will not countenance ! 
what is there that enthuſiaſm will not receive! We 
are partial in our ſeverity, when we laugh at the 
Roman Catholicks for believing theſe traditions : 
we {ee a people more eminent in witdom than the 
modern Italians ſwallowing as idle a ſtory, and 
teſtifying their reverence for the lye in as pom- 


pous and as expenſive a manner. 
* * * 


LETTER CxXVll. 


Have named to you the leſſer Delos: I muſt 


not be ſilent about the greater. The iſland 


is in all reſpects infinitely preferable to the other; 
but it is not inhabited. . 

The iſland of Rhenia, for ſo it is the cuſtom 
now to call it, has vanly more to tempt the 


learn +l. 
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the other. Not only its extent is much greater, 
but, inſtead of the dry and barren rock, which 
is all that preſents, its valleys are covered deep 
with a fine black mould, and are fertile beyond 
all that one would imagine. The hills are but 
moderately high, and their aſcent not ſteep: 

they are covered with all forts of herbage, and 
charm the eye with a variety of flowers hardly 
to be equalied in any country in the world. The 
people of Mycone do not plant themſelves upon 
it; but they ſend their cattle to be fatted thither. 


I an apt to believe, that the great thing RT 
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prevents a ſettlement being made on Rhenia 


from that ifland is the danger of the corſairs; 
they often ſteal the cattle as it is; and the inha- 
bitants, unleſs numerous enough to oppole them, 
would not eaſily eſcape continual plunder and 
butchery. 

We found more than the vegetables of the 
country to admire. M s was charmed with 
a ſtrange ſtone he found among the rubbiſh 


brought down from the {ſides of a hill upon the 


coaſt, and there waſhed clean by the rains. It 
appeared covered with a yellow cruſt wherever it 
broke, though within it was only a common blue 
clay, hardened into the conſiſtence of a loft 
ftone. Where there had had been large natural 
cracks, where we broke the larger maſſes, we 


found the golden ſurface ſtudded with a kind of | 


filver ſtars : they put me in mind of the ſtones 


of Bologna, with which my companion had. 


played fo many tricks; but he told me they were 
different, and called them ſtars upon the waxen 
vein : he fays they are found alto on the coaſts of 
Eſſex; I never ſaw any natural ſtone of ſo much 
beauty, - : 
You are not to imagine, by my naming the 

natural curioſities of Rhenia, that there are none 
of the remains of art. We met with the ruins 
of a large town continued along the ſea-coalt, 
It muſt have had a very pleaſant ſituation; bu 
I am apt to believe it was chiefly inhabited by 
merchants; it does not abound in magnificent 
ruins like that on the leſſer Delos. The 0!) 
e fla 


remain of any degree of ſplendor that we | 
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with ſome fine columns ; but theſe were of the 
rey marble of the country, and, by what we 
could diſtinguiſh among a heap of miſerably de- 
faced ruins, the order muſt have been Corinthian. 
I never ſaw in any place ſuch a multitude of 
tomb-ſtones as about the town on the coaſt of 
Rhenia ; and this is another inſtance in which 
the remains of antiquity countenance the hiſtory 
of the times. We are told that Delos, the leſſer 


defiled with human carcaſſes; that not only the 
W inhabitants who died there, after this, were bu- 
ned in this other iſland ; but even the aſhes of 
$ thoſe who had reſted in the ſacred rock ſo many 
ages were removed thither. ES 
The town ſeemed to begin from the temple 
W | have mentioned to you on the top of the hill, 

| and to be continued down to the coaſt, It faced 
te other Delos, and ſeems to have been con- 
W idered as a kindred city. I have ſeen more 
W pompous remains in other places; but never ſo 
merous as in the greater and the leſſer Delos. 

| * * *. 


BR. 

Y pleaſure in this voyage increaſes at every 
; place where we ſtop; would I could be 
| altured yours does ſo in my accounts; but I be- 
eve it does, and I will go on. Lam at this 
ume upon the moft romantic ſpot I ever ſaw. 
; dyra is a pretty large iſland, and, by tne induſtry 
of the inhabitants, is tolerably fertile. The 
| Plains 


Delos, was judged at one time too ſacred to be 
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plains are the land they beftow moſt labour 
upon; and 'tis odd to have in view at one time 
fields of the richeſt harveſt in the low lands, and 
hills of naked and horrible rocks, ſo rough and 
craggy, that in many places where the fields 
run under them one dreads the tumbling of the 
rock upon the harveſt, which would bury the 
whole crop. | TE 

The town of Syra is at a ſmall diſtance from 


the port, which is a large and good one. lt 


looks as if it overhung it; but it is about a mi! 
diſtant. It covers in the moſt romantic and thr, 
moſt agreeable manner imaginable the whole 
ſummit of a little hill. The way to it is wind- 


ing; for the aſcent is extremely ſteep, and, but 
for this relief, would be very troubleſome. 


I was leſs pleaſed with the prefent town than 
with the ruins of the old one. The Syros men— 
tioned by the old geographers ſtill exiſts in ruins, 


?*Twas ſituated on the port, and though there is 
nothing very pompous in the ruins, they ap- 
| Pear to have covered a conſiderable extent of 


ground. We ſaw the remains of fome ver) 
thick and well-built walls, and the heads of tome 
columns of no bad workmanſhip. The mate- 
rials of the town in general ſeem to have been 
the ſtone and marble of the country; but there 
are, before ſome of the larger ruins, fragments 
of the white marble of Paros or of Naxos, 
There have been inſcriptions and bass reliets 
found here, but they have been carried away; the 


| beſt out of the country, and the others from the 


place where they lay. We ſaw ſome of hem 1 
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the new town: one preſerved in the church, an 
nſeription which proves the town it belonged to 
o have been the antient Syros. Another is pre- 
ſerved at the head of the principal ſpring of the 
iſland, which runs by the town. This ſays, that 
the people who in antient times viſited the ſa- 
cred Delos, firſt purified themſelves at this 
water. 

The Cythnos of the antient Greeks 1s un- 
doubtedly the Thermia of the moderns. The 
antient writers did it no more than juſtice when 
they called it fertile; 'tis one of the richeſt ſpots 
lerer ſaw. It ſeems quite a new region to me, 
not rocky and ſteep, like the reſt of the iſlands 
of this ſea; but a fine deep rich country on a 
far, I never ſaw figs finer; but I have met 
with better grapes in many of the rocky and 
[{un-burnt iflands. The cultivated lands produce 
| vaſt crops of corn; but it muſt be barley. Tis 
twenty times over I have been told that the foil 
| of theſe iſlands does not favour wheat, and it 
muſt be true, though 1 cannot conceive a 
| reaſon. 
| The principal town which, as in the reſt, has 
me name of the iſland, is but a moderately large 
Lone. The people are true Greeks, they don't 
love much work. Their ſilk is fine, and might 
be of great value to them, They have cotton, 
bat they make nothing of it more than for their 
jon wear; and if they export any thing, tizey 
owe it, like ſome of their neighbours, to the bees; 
| Us wax and honey. 
| I have 
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I have not ſeen any thing ſo magnificent in | 


the Archipelago as the ruins of an old town, 


which they call Hebreo Caſtro. The fragments | 
of ſuperb edifices are abundant in it, and its ex. 
tent as well as the grandeur of its ruins, ſheys | 
what it once was, We were led to the ruins of | 


the antique citadel, a moſt ſtrong building. We 


ſaw a number of bas- reliefs, ſome on flat tables 


and others on the raiſed parts of tomb- ſtones; 

and ſome fragments of ſtatues, which, if any 

thing entire would have enriched the nobleſt 

cabinets in the world; but all theſe are miſerably 

defaced by time, and moſt of them ſeem to ſhes 

effects of more than time, of the barbarity cf 
its inhabitants. 

Zia is the Ceas of the old Greek writers. This 
iſland, once renowned for four cities of ſtrength 
and conſequence, at preſent ſhews only the rc- 
mains of one, and on that ſtands the preient 
Zia, the principal town of the land. Certhes, 
ſo celebrated by the antients, is the town upon 
the ruins of which Zia is built, and the remains 
at this diſtant time juſtify all that has been ſaid 
of its magnificence and ſplendor. Marble ch. 
lumns, ad all the ornaments of architecture, 
fo far as can now be perceived, in a noble tatle 

lie about the ſtreets and outports of the town, 
help to build the houſes, or are converted int 
the common utenſils employed in domeſtic « 
fairs within them. The principal part of i! 
old town of Certhia was on a hill at three mi! 
diſtance from the port; but it covered all I th 
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ſpace which we ſee between that on the ſea- ſide, 
hy we at this time find abundant remains of f it 
on all that ſpace. 

The old town of Tolis, Polis they now call it, 
covers a whole mountain: the ſea waſhes its 
foot on one part, and on the oppoſite it ſunk 
into an agreeable and a fruitful valley. We 
traced the remains of the antient citadel, a build- 
ing of ſurpriſing ſtrength on the point; and not 
ſar from it the ground is covered with remains 
that muſt have once been parts of a moſt mag- 
nificent temple. They are very fond of the re- 
mains of a ſtatue of the goddeſs Nemeſis; it 
has neither arms nor head, nor is it ealy to ſay 
what ſhould have given riſe to the opinion of its 
being of that deity, unleſs that it ſeems in a 
menacing poſture. The walls of the town are 
too ſolid to admit decay : they may be traced 
along the ſide and foot of the hill in ſeveral 
places; they are built rather for ſtrength than 
ornament, and are of a coarſe marble. The 
| blocks are many of them ten or twelve foot long, 
| the ſight is ſtupendous. 

The iſland is full of fruits, the grapes are ex- 
cellent, and they have the art of making a very 
well-lavoured wine from them. They have 
abundance of cotton, and ſome {ilk ; but they 
don't make the beſt advantage that might be of 
what nature has thrown into their hands. One 
of their principle articles of Commerce is the 
fruit of the Velani, as they call it; 'tis an acorn 
uſed in dying. They complain greatly of their 

Want 
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want of olives ; but they need not, their acorns 


purchaſe oi] to a great advantage; and the tree, 
which 1s one of the fineſt oaks in the world, re- 
quires no culture. 

M diſcovered lead ore in the iſland, and 
thought to have profited of the notice he gave 
of it; but they worked it already there. Their 


rude manner of thanking him for his intended 


kindneſs robbed them of the effects of a rea 
one. He could have inſtructed them in the Bri. 
tiſh method of extracting filver from this ore 
with which it abounds, as he ſays, to the quan- 
tity of fifty ounces to the ton; but he would 
give them no hint of it. 

We have the word of Pliny for it, that Gilk 
ſtuffs were firſt made in this iſland ; "but? tis not 
worth while to enquire at this time whether he is 
in the right, or thoſe who contradict him. 

The practice of caprification is uſed in this 
iſland, as well as many others of the Archipe— 
lago, and was ſo of the ancienteſt time; but 
thoſe who deſcribe it do not ſeem to underitand 
it. *Tis obſerved that the figs ripen beſt when 
certain gnats, or little flies have wounded them ; 


and they have a method of hanging on the 


branches of the manured fig-trees ſome of the 
nearly-ripe fruit of the wild kind, which the 
gnats allo. pierce with their trunks, or, if they 
do not, themſelves prick them with iron neces, 


It was at one time ſuppoſed that the wounds were 


the immediate occaſion of the ripening of the 
fruit; but the preſent ſy! em of Vegetation OUgit 


to explain i it on more rational terms. We know 
e 5 that 
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that to the perfecting of any fruit there 1s ne- 
ceſſary to be a ſprinkling of the farina fæcundans, 
or male duſt upon the female organs of the 
flower. The female organs, as well as this male 
duſt, are in the fig contained within the fruit 
and perhaps it is not eaſy for enough of the farina 
to get down into all parts of the fig for the 


ripening of it equally. The wild figs contain a 
vaſt deal of this farina or male duſt, and when 


they and the others are at the ſame time pierced 
with holes, whether it be by the trunk of an 
inſect, or by the weapons which they uſe for that 
purpoſe, there is way made for this farina to 


get out of one of the fruits, and to get into 
the other. 


Ew | bi 


LETTER GU 


Don't know, my dear ****, whether you 
1 chule to have me ſo learned and fo philoſo- 
phical as I have been in the concluſion of my laſt 
letter ; but I put down my thoughts as they oc- . 
cur: 'tis Ms that ſpoils me. 1 

have been at Macroniſi. They did not do Wl 
amiſs who called it the Long Iſland. We tra- Wd |) 
verſed it with an eye to antiquities in a place once 1 $34 
ſo famous; but we found none. You would _ 
not diſtinguiſh, by all I ſaw of the iſland, that 
ever it had been a part of the renowned Greece, 
or inhabited by any men among whom the arts 
and ſciences had flouriſhed. I have learned from 
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Ms the moſt entertaining of all ſtudies for 


a traveller, Botany. We found a vaſt variety 


of beautiful plants here, ſtrangers to the fields, 


and moſt of them ſtrangers to the gardens alſo 
of England ; though in ſome I had great plea- 
{ure in tracing the pomp of our cultivated pro- 
ductions from ſome ſingle, and often ſome little 
bloſſom : the orleans-plum from the ſloe is not 
a more noble improvement. 

-I ſhould not omit to mention to you an inha- 
bitant of this iſland, a locuſt. You have heard 
of the folium imhbulans'; it is well named. I 
aſſure you when I firſt ſaw a parcel of them, they 
ſtartled me extremely; I thought the leaves 


that had fallen from the trees were endued with 


life, and crawling upon the ground ; but when 


one takes them up, the relemblance i is not {0 


great, 'I cannot be filent now I have named 
this, about another ſpecies of the ſame creature, 
which we met with in Seriphos. This was a long, 
ungain, and aukward animal, that always lifted 
up its fore legs as if they were hands, and it 
was at prayers. 

You will not expect me to ſay much about an 
iſland where ſo little was to be ſeen; and I ſhall 
plead the ſame excuſe for telling you, that I ram- 
bled over Maeris, and hardly ſay any thing 

more about it. *Tis a defart rock, and but a 
ſmall one neither. Tis not inhabited, nor would 


it be poſſible to conceive that it ever had been, 


were there not medals extant which countenance 
thoſe hiſtories, that ſpeak of che warlike people 


of the barren Maeris. 
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I have ſeen alſo the famous Joura, the Guara 
or Guaros of the old Greeks ; and I believe thoſe 
people among the Romans who made it the place 
of exile for criminals had ſeen it themſelves. You 
have heard me laviſh enough in my railings at 
the iſles of the Archipelago ; but, after all, ! 
muſt confeſs, that I had not ſeen the worſt of 
them till I came hither. *Tis wholly deſolate 
and abandoned: we ſaw no inhabitants on it 
but ſome lizards of the common green kind 
feeding on the locuſts, and ſome rats of an un- 
commonly large kind feeding upon them. Tis 
thus nature maintains her courſe ; ſhe produces 
one thing for the ſubſiſtance of another. I don't 
know whether Guaros be not the iſland whence 
ſome of the old writers ſay the inhabitants were 
driven by an abundance of rats, who eat them 
out of houſe and home; if it be ſo, we have 
certainly ſeen the deſcendants of the family. 

If nothing could be fo deſolate and diſagree- 
able as Joura, it is not eaſy to ſay what iſland in 
| the world affords a more enchanting proſpect as 
| ve approach it than Andrus, the next place of 
our deſtination. The bay is large, and is divided 
| into two by a very long and very narrow promon- 
tory, that 1s continued from the main land to an 
| cxtent equal to the two ſides, though it ariſes 
| from the depth of the bay. This promontory 
is covered with buildings, and is at once. the 
| molt romantic, and one of the moſt agreeable 
| Proſpects in the world. We ſaw the remains of 
an old caſtle on the beak of this long rock, and 
we traverſed the iſland, found many marks 
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of its antient grandeur. Tis not only in the 
advanced part that Andrus has this beauty ; we 
fell into a valley of great extent behind the town, 
as fertile and as beautiful as the world can ſhew. 
Oranges, lemons, and pomegranates crowd upon 


one another in it, and a variety of other fruit- 
trees are intermixed between them. All the ſpot 


is laid out into a kind of garden, ſeparated by 
rivulets, that water them to the utmoſt of the 
owner's wiſhes. We ſaw the village of Arna, 
and we croſſed the higheſt mountain in the 
iſland to get at it; but we were rewarded. 
Tis the moſt charming ſpot in this ſweet iſland ; 
*tis compoſed of ſeveral parcels of little houſes, 
built under the ſhade of the palm trees adorned 
with gardens, and watered with rivulets every 
way. The ſilk with which tapeſtry of the finer 
kind is made, is the produce of Andros: they 


have a quantity of it greater than could be ima- | 


gined. . 
It was not only the beauties of nature that we 


admired; we viſited the ruins of the celebrated 
Baleapolis: the people who built it called it after 
the name of the iſland. They choſe a happy 
ſituation for it: 'tis on the brow of a hill, com- 
manding the whole coaſt, and, by the remains, 


it muſt have once been a very large and ſplendid 


town. We found the ſpot where the citadel 


mentioned by Livy ſtood, and we ſaw the re- 


mains of its walls ſurpriſingly thick, and put 
together as if they were intended to have laſted 
for all ages. We ſaw here alſo ſcattered about 


columns, chapiters, and baſes of antique work, 
| and 


„„ 
and of the fineſt marbles. Bacchus had a tem- 
ple here, that was famous at the time when this 
city flouriſhed, and we ſaw the remains of it. 
Among a vaſt quantity of fluted columns and 
noble friezes, we found, on a long piece of an 
architrave, an inſcription: the words were many 
of them obliterated; but we could make out the 
name of Bacchus toward the end, and in the be- 
ginning the people of Andros. 

The authors who love reports of miracles tell 
us of a ſpring near the temple of Bacchus in 
this iſland, which in the month of January had 
the taſte of wine; they call it Jupiter's preſent. 
We ſaw the ſpring according to the place they al- 
lot it; but it had no taſte of wine: however it 
was not January. We found by it ſome miſera- 
ble- broken baſs-reliefs, which had been very fine 
ones; particularly the remains of one deſcribin 
a ſacrifice to Bacchus, very nobly executed. There 
lie about here alſo ſeveral parts of ſtatues prin- 
cipally the trunks, the heads and hands being 
gone; but they are ſuch as ſhew the hand of the 
greateſt maſter. 


* * * 
LETTER T. 


I Am got into a ſweet part of the Archipelago, 
1 the iſland of Tenos, the iſle of Tine as it is 
now called, is juſt by Andros, and is no leſs 
beautiful. Its boſom opens into a fine and broad, 
though not deep bay. The country is almoſt 
Plain toward the coaſt; it riſes only with the 
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gentleſt aſcent; and behind it are hills, not rough 


and barren, as in many places of the Levant 
but beautiful ly fertile. The town of St. Nicolo 
is built on the ruins of the ancient Tenos ; but 
we ſaw few remains there, They occaſionally 
find them in digging, and pretend to have tome 
years ſince diſcovered a temple dedicated to 
Neptune, which old writers mention to have 
been in a grove near the town. The earth 
about St, Nicolo ſeems to have been raiſed by 


ſome accident; all the old remains are under 


ground. 

Neptune was always worſhipped here with 
particular honours. *Tis a very large iſland; they 
talk of its being ſixty miles in circuit; but we 
had no temptatation to examine it. Here we 
ſaw the largeſt inakes among the plantations 
under the hills that I have met with. The breed 
1s of long ſtanding ; for the ancients called the 
iſland Ophiceſſa. I never ſaw finer grapes, figs, 
or pomegranates than there are on this illand; 
but its riches are in ſilk. They have a for- 
treſs on a rock: nature has done a great deal 
for them; but art has not anſwered her en- 
dowments. The place commands a great part 


of the iſland, and they have a kind of guard 


there, and ſome cannon ; but I believe *tis long 
ſince they were fired, 


Tenos is all that the Venetians have preſerved 


of their conqueſts, and they take care to keep 
up the remembrance of their ſucceſſes in it. 
They have a proceſſion on May-day, at which 


every body is expected to be preſent, under pe- 


nalties 
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nalties and forfeitures, and they ' proclaim St. 
Mark with great pomp. There 1s no army 


kept up by the Venetians here; but the iſland 
is ſo well inhabited, that they can, on any oc- 
caſion, call together five thouſand men, not 


quite unexpert in arms. There are thirty or 
forty villages on it, and every one maintains A 
militia, 
Scio is a yet larger iſland than 1 and is 
alſo a very fertile and pleaſant one. They cell 
us 'tis not leſs than a hundred and twenty miles 


about. Inſtead of barren rocks, the ifles of the 


Archipelago now ſeem to have the appearance of 
kingdoms. 

1 Phe town of Scio is large, and the beſt bullt 
of any I have yet ſeen in the Levant. Inſtead 


| of the mud tenements, with flat tops on the 
firſt ſtory, we now ſaw houſes high and regular- 


ly built, and covered in the manner of our own, 
The Gendeſe and Venetians have, at different 
times, brought the Italian way of building into 
Scio. The whole town ſtood near the ſea, the 
caſtle juſt upon the edge of it, commanding the 
port and the whole town. *Tis a ſtrong and 
regular building, and has towers and a ditch for 
its defence. The great church is dark, as in- 
deed all the Greek churches are; but tis by 
much the beſt in all the Levant. I don't ſpeak 
only in regard to what I have ſeen; but thoſe 

who know the whole confirm it. The ſtructure 
is Gothic; but not without its graces: but with- 


in the ornaments are worthy a very different 
name; the paintings are execrable beyond all 
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that I have ſeen, 
and the painters have been good-natured enough 
to write the names under them. For the reſt, 
they are like Bayes's prologue and epilogue, the 
epilogue would do for a prologue, and the pro- 
logue for an epilogue, and either of them would 
do as well for any other play as for that. 

The iſland has a great many hills upon it, but 
they are cultivated. It abounds in fruit, and has 
quarries of a beautiful marble. Scio was very 
early famous for its jaſper, and they ſhew the 
places where it uſed to be dug. We ſaw the 
| ſtone in the quarry and in the church, for much 
of it is uſed there; but it has little beauty for a 
ſtone of that name. "They ſeem not to have the 
ſecret of poliſhing to the beſt advantage. Olives 
are not plentiful here; but the deficience is made 
up to themin wines. They have an excellent 


wine from the grapes which they let dry upon 


the rocks two or three days after cutting before 
they preſs them. They ſupply ſome of the 
iſlands with this. They trade alſo in wool and 
in maſtich ; the greateſt part of this drug uſed 
in Europe is the produce of this iſland, and the 
profit upon it greater than would be imagined 
by one unacquainted with theſe things. 

Ihe lentiſk on which the maſtich is produced 
is not a large tree; but it ſpreads much, and 
makes a very pretty figure. The maſtich is a 
reſin which burſts out of the trunks, as you ſce 
gum upon our cherry and plum-trees ; but 


being an article of wealth, they facilitate its 


flowing by art. They cut the trees croſſwiſe 
during 


They are figures of ſaints, 
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during the heats of the latter-end of ſummer, 


and the reſin runs out in ſmall drops: it continues 
flowing for a long time, and hardens ſoon after 
it comes into the air. They have vaſt crops, 
if the weather be dry; but, if rainy, a great 
deal is ſpoilt. We uſe a a great deal of this 
drug in Europe ; but the greateſt conſumption is 


in the caſt: the ladies there chew it by way of 
diverſion, and it ſweetens the breath, and faſtens 


the teeth. 
The iſland of Scio is full of villages, moſt of 
them very pleaſant, ſome conſiderably large. 
We went twenty miles to ſee the ruins of a ve 
odd building: It has been a temple; but to 
what deity none ventures to gueſs. *Tis not large, 
nor ever was beautiful, andit ſtands in a nar- 
row valley, and mult have been very little inſight, 
or one would think in eltimation, at the time of 
its greateſt ſplendor. They write of the amours 
of Neptune with a nymph of Scio. There is 
a fine ſpring under the temple; but it is not a 
large one. We were at one time in doubt whe- 
ther it might not be that famous water which 
deprived people of their ſenſes; and we look- 
ed on the remains of the building for that inſcrip- 
tion which is ſaid to have been erected to warn 
people from drinking at it. Certain it is we ſaw 
the remains of marble, on which ſomething had 
been written, and which ſeemed to have been 
placed in the out wall of the edifice; but 
the letters were obliterated, However we ven- 
tured the better experiment of trying the water: 
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l 
we all drank, and that heartily of it; but I think 
we are as wiſe as we uſed to be. 

You would not imagine how fond the preſent 
Greeks are of claiming ſome merit in regard to 
Homer. I love them for the reverence. they 
pay to a man who did honour to their country; 
who was indeed a glory to the world. I told 
you of his tomb; we here were led to his ſchool. 


The people of Scios are among the number of 


thoſe who claim the honour of having had him 
born in their country; and they produce this 
place, where tradition fays he was taught the 
firſt rudiments of his poetry, as a proof of his 
ſpending his youth there. *Tis a ſtrange place 
jor a ſchool; you would ſooner guels it to have 
been a fiſh- pond, or a fountain; a large baſin, 
with a Neptune, or ſome figure or other to 
throw up the water. *Tis a kind of baſin of a- 
bout twenty feet diameter, and no great depth, 
hewn out of a ſolid rock at the foot of mount 
Epos. The ſides are cut fo as to be fit to fit 
upon, and in the middle there riſes a ſquare piece 
of the rock, on which are carved the figures of 
ſome lions: but at preſent one might as eaſily 
take them for ſheep or oxen. 

*Tis probable that Flomer was aher of Smyr- 
na or of Scio; but as to this ſchool, though 


called Homer's, it ſeems more probably to have 
been a place where other people ſtudied Homrr's 
works, than where himſelf had ſtudied. The 
prominence in the middle was the place of the 
maſter, and the youths fat round the rim of the 


balin. The Homerides we know were Scians, 
and 
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and this ſeems to have been a place of ſtudy for 
their youths. : 

They are not content with boaſting this ſchool 
of Homer; they ſhew his dwelling houſe, the 
place where he compoſed thoſe divine poems, 
and they reverence it as much as the people of 


Italy do the chimney at which the Virgin dreſſed 


her victuals. Tis none of the nobleſt, nor in 
the beſt condition ; but it looks tolerably well 
for a cottage that has ſtood pretty near three 
thouſand years. 2 : 

Scio is one of the beſt of all the iſlands to lwe 


he was born here, where there was good wine 
in plenty, and that, in moderation, is no enemy 
to the poet's genius. They have proviſions of all 
kinds in great abundance, and even the fin-ſt are 
in the reach of the common people: partridges 
are as cheap as butcher's meat; they breed them 
as we do chickens. _ 
Caſtro is the capital of the iſland of Mytilene, 
anciently called Leſbos. The old writers ſpeak. 
| of it as a large and magnificent city; and if 
they were ſilent, its preſent ruins would ſpeak 
ſuficiently for the truth of it. I have no where 
len more numerous remains of ancient ſplendor. 
The ſtreets of the preſ nt town, and the coun- 
try all about it, are covered with fragments. of 
marble columns, and other parts of great build- 
ings, moſt of them executed in the moſt ma- 
ſterly manner. | was ſtrangely pleaſed with the 
elegance of ſome pillars, larg: parts of which 
| law in ſome of the walls: they are of white 
5 marble, 


in. Homer was of a country, if it be true that 
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marble, and are fluted ſpirally: the poliſh yet 
remains on ſeveral parts of them, and they have 
an appearance of uncommon beauty and mag- 
nificence. Pieces of chapiters, friezes, capitals, 
and baſes are all over the country about, as com- 


mon as the rudeſt ſtones: and we ſaw a great 


many bas-reliefs and inſcriptions ; but, unhap- 
pily for our curioſity, the figures were worn off 
from the one, and the letters from the other, 
1 he diſpoſition of the preſent buildings is won- 
derfully elegant; they ſtand in a deep range al] 


along the coaſt, and have a moſt beautiful ef. 


fect as we approach them from the ſea. 
The town of Caſtro is not near ſo large as that 


of Scio, though the iſland is larger; nor is it ſo 


well built. The face of the country is pleaſant, 


and the land in general fruitful. There are 


mountains; but they are not high nor. craggy, 
but well ſhaded from the ſun by the trees, and 


covered deep with the common ſoil of the iſland: | 


ſome of the beſt plantations are on them. 

Theſe iſles in general abound in quarries of 
beautiful ſtone. M s found near the port 
a vaſt rock of jaſper running into the ſea, and 
he traced it up the country, where it diſcovered 
itſelf in ſeveral places. The ground-colour is 
green, and the ſpots and lines white, with ſome 
little red among it. The rock is not continued 
as in the beds of marble ; but is divided, as it 
were by nature, into a number of ſeparate blocks 
and maſſes : but ſome of them are large enough 
for the cutting of pillars and ornaments that 
would mak< a great figure, 


Tenedos 
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Tenedos is another of the pleaſant iſlands of 
the Archipelago. I ſet out in this letter with 
telling you 1 was got among fuch, and I ſhall, 
I tancy, continue among them. It 1s not eaſy 
to deſcribe to you the beauty of Tenedos as one 
approaches it. The coaſt has ſeveral indentings, 
and the city follows the courſe of them, and 
covers all the ſhore. Behind there 1s in view a 
large old building; and, farther up, hills; ſome 
of them very high, but all covered with ver- 
dure. Tenedos 1s a ſmall iſland, in compariſon 
with thoſe I have lately quitted : 'tis not very 
far from round in its figure, and it is no where 
above ſix miles over. It was once famous; but 
at preſent there remain no marks of its ancient 
magnificence, It fell with Troy, near which it 
ſtood; and we have been at a great deal of 
fruitleſs pains in enquiring after antiquities in it. 
Nicaria is pleaſant, but very ſingular in its 


appearance. All the iſlands hereabous have very 


conſpicuous hills in them; but in this they are 
very romantic : they are high and ſharp, and 
run quite acroſs the iſland. They are not burnt, 
or barren; groves of vaſt extent cover the 
greateſt part of what is uncultivated of them; 
and they abound with water the fineſt and clear- 
eſt in the world. Though the iſland is naturally 
rich, the people are ſo idle, that they almoſt 
ſtarve in it. The country was never well peo- 
pled; and at preſent, though it might be one 
of the richeſt, is one of the pooreſt of the Le- 
vant. N . 
* * * 
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L ET T ER CXXXI. 


F I write to you leſs frequently than I uſed, 

it is not that I ſee fewer objects, but they are 
too much alike. When ] have deſcribed to you 
one burnt rock, you have all the idea that I 
could convey to you in the deſcription of a thou- 
ſand. One piece of ground ſtrewed over with 
ruins is much the ſame with another; and the 


ſame words muſt be employed in deſcribing of 


broken chapiters, and obliterated bas- reliefs, 
Theſe are all we meet in theſe iſlands; for the 
perfect ones have been long ago carried away. 

Since I wrote to you I have been upon ſeveral of 
the places famous in ancient ſtory : and I think 
I have matter of ſome entertainment for you; 
though I am conſcious I want variety. 

Samos is not ſo full of beauty as the laſt 
iſlands I have viſited. Tis a large iſland, and 
well peopled ; but, excepting the plain of Cora, 

which' 1s indeed a 2 place, I have hardly 
met with worſe proſpects. Juſt by this plain 
we ſaw the ancient town of Samos: 'tis a heap 
of heavy ruins, rather grand than elegant, and 
in that anſwering to the deſcriptions that are left 
to us of it when in its glory, The preſent 
towns upon the iſland are moderately well built; 
but the people are lazy and naſty, eſpecially the 


women. Europe is the country of the world. 


for cleanlineſs among that ſex, and, of Europe, 
my own little England 1s the place where they 
are cleaneſt, 


Beſide 
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Beſide the general traffic of fruits, the ifland 
produces fome drugs, particularly a good deal 


of ſcammony; ; bur they are not cleanly | in the 


gathering it: 'tis always dirty, and they often 
play tricks with it. They will thruſt in ſtones 
to increaſe the weight, and often mix other 
things with it; *tis therefore little valued, as 


uncertain in the operation, They have iron 


mires, and might work them to a very great ad- 
vantage; but they want two great requilites, 
knowledge and induſtry. I don't know whe- 
ther I have already made you naturaliſt enough 
to know, that, where there is iron, it is no 
wonder that oker is found. T hey have that 
and emery, and the loadſtone always common 
here: they are indeed natural attendants on iron. 
We picked up ſome ſmall pieces of the magnet, 
that are very good ones. All the way down from 
the ancient Samos we ſaw a vaſt quantity of an- 


tiquities, and about the hills tomb- ſtones innu- 


merable; but we found no figure, date, or in- 
ſeription on any of them, to inform us exactly of 
what time they were, or to whom erected, 

The brow of the mountain, on which the 
older part of the ancient city ſtood (for it was 
greatly extended a conſiderable time after it was 
firſt built) ſtill ſhews remains of vaſt buildings; 
and we ſaw the place where there were once the 
remains of a theatre. You will gueſs the extent 
of this ancient edifice, when I tell you Cora 
was ina great meaſure built of its ruins. We 
entered a peautiful grotto a little lower down, a 


work of nature, excelling, i in my mind, all thoſe 


of 
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of art. You will be in pain at my entering on 
the particulars of another grotto, after I have 
deſcribed ſo many ; but be eaſy on that head: 


*tis impoſſible for you to conceive how ſtudious | _ | 


am to avoid tediouſneſs and-repetition. Altho' ] 


had ſeen many grottos in theſe iſlands, I was great- 


ly pleaſed with this; and, as I found ſomehting 
new in the place, you will in the deſcription. 
The roof and ſides were covered all over with 
congelations as in the others; but they were 
ſingular in their nature: they were the brittleſt I 
ever ſaw; and, inſtead of the brown hue of 
ſome, and the pure cryſtalline brightneſs of 
others, found in the famous grotto, theſe were 
all of a pure ſnow white. 
What gave me moſt ſurpriſe and pleaſure in 


the obſervation was, that the ſides and ends of 


them were ſpangled as it were with little bright 
- ſpots of gold. On examining theſe, we found 
them to be regular cubes, as if cut by art, and 
_ poliſhed by the niceſt hand. They now looked 


rather braſſy than gilded, and they were ſcattered 


over the white ſurfaces, ſome ſingly, others in 
cluſters. I imagined them folid braſs; but 
M s made me bluſh when he reminded 
that braſs was no natural body, but a compoſi- 
tion of art, made of copper and zink. He told 
me theſe were only concretions of what, in Corn- 
wall, we call mundick, a kind of mineral com- 
poſed chiefly of ſulphur, but aſſuming occa- 
ſionally the colour of braſs, ſilver, or gold. 
What was the moſt ſurpriſing, was the place in 
which we ſaw theſe little cubes of it. They were 

upon 
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upon the ſurfaces of the drop-ſtones, bodies 
formed long ſince the rocks to which they ad- 
hered. I have obſerved to you already that it 1s 
the opinion of my ingenious friend that thoſe 
congelations are formed from ſtony particles 
raiſed in vapours from the depths of the earth. 
This muſt be the caſe alſo with regard to the 
mundick which forms thefe cubes; it muſt have 
been raiſed in ſmall particles in vapours from the 
depth of the earth, and have formed itſelf into 
theſe concretions; when thoſe vapours, con- 
denſed by the cold of the grotto, became wa- 
ter, adhered to the ſurface of the ſtone, and 
finally left the ſolid matter there. 

If this be allowed, as ſurely reaſon mult al- 
low it, we ſaw cryſtal, and ſpar, and mundick, 


ſome of the hardeſt and heavieſt of all natural 


productions raiſed in vapour; and in this mun- 
dick particles of metals, for it always contains 
ſome. If this be the caſe, if ſtones, ſulphurs, 
and metals can be raiſed in vapour, how do we 
know that all our mines are not thus filled ? 
Surely it would be no very raſh conjecture to 
ſuppoſe that the great bodies of all metals and 
minerals lie at or near the centre of the earth, 
whither their own gravity ought to have carried 
them in the original ſtructure of the globe, and 
that all our preſent mines of them are filled by 
particles from this vaſt quantity, raiſed in va- 
pour, and, deſerted by that vapour, concreted 
into water within thoſe cracks of rocks in which 
we find them. „ 


But 
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But to return to the antiquities of Samos. 
T have deſcribed to you many a Roman aqueduct, | 


give me leave to mention to you what pleaſed 


me greatly in the obſervation, a Grecian one, | 


It has none of the pomp of the Roman works 


of this kind ; but all the conveniency that was | 
in them may be ſeen was in this, even by the 
*T is not of mar- 


poor remains that exiſt of it. 
ble, or decorated with ſculpture; 'tis of plain 


brick, but of ſuch bricks as have laſted theſe } 


two thouſand years; and, if men will let them 


alone, will laſt two thouſand more: they are | 


firm and finely put together, 


The 


ſtill to be traced in Samos. Eupalinus of Me- 


gara has the honour of having undertaken it, | 
and the greater honour of having ſeen it executed. 
The hiſtorian tells us, that they cut down nine | 
hundred feet deep into the native rock, and car- | 


ried on the channel near a thouſand yards, to 
convey the water of the charming ſpring to the 
town of Samos. The opening and part of the 
channel itſelf is ſtill to be ſeen, the greater part 
is filled up. — 


The Argonauts added more religious edifices | 


than one to Greece, The famous temple to the 
Samian Juno was of their building; the remains 
of it are ſeen to this day. The image of the 
_ goddeſs was of wood; but though the mate. 
rials were poor, the ſtatue was of the highelt 
rank; miracles were recorded of it: and what 


not a little added to its credit was, that a dead 
T ORAL calm 


great work mentioned by Herodotus as 
one of the boldeſt attempts of the Greeks, is 


tt] 
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calm coming on ſoon after the Tyrrhenians had 
carried it away, the ſuperſtition of the pilot at- 
tributed it to the anger of the goddeſs; and 
fancied a favourable wind that ſprung up as ſoon 
as they had returned it, to be the effect of an- 
other viſit of Juno to Folus. 

Enthuſiaſm has been a powerful motive at all 
times: you will not wonder that in ſo ſuper- 
ſtitious an age, and among ſuch ſuperſtitious 
people, the miracle brought a concourſe of per- 
ſons to the iſland. A temple little inferior in 


riches to the houſe of Loretto contained allo 
this holy and this wooden image. The famous 


Jupiter of the little temple by the Roman Capitol 
was taken from the court before this edifice; and 
Auguſtus reſtored thoſe of Minerva and Her- 
cules, which had been carried away at the ſame 
time with it. 

There yet remain ſome broken columns, and 
ſome baſes that have belonged to others; they 
now lie upon the ſpot, and are perhaps as ele- 


gant as any thing we have remaining of old time. 
They are of the moſt beautiful marble, and 


highly wrought. There are other fragments 
which lie at diſtances abour, and mark the ex- 
tent of the building to have been very great. 


Herodotus, who had ſeen it, calls it the largeſt 
pile of the kind that he ever ſaw. Rha eus, 4 


native of the iſland, was the architect There 
15 fomething Gngular | in the columns that remain; 


but it ſeems to be only the Tonic order before it 


was arrived at its pertection, | 
5 * 
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LETTER CXXXI. 


a 


I Was interrupted in my laſt. T had then been 


at Patmos alſo ; but I have not had opportu- 


| nity to add the account I had taken minutes of 
from that iſland in my letter. They call it at 


this time Patino. Tis not the pleaſanteſt of the 


Hands, nor the worſt. Its ports are fine ones, | 

and its ſoil fertile, ſo that I wonder it is not | 
more inhabited, and better cultivated. We had 
been but a little while here before we were ad- 


viſed to go and fee the convent. 
This convent, as they call it, ſtands on a very 


high and almoſt inacceſſible rock. Tis a cita- 


del, and has ſeveral irregular but ſtrong towers. 


Tis at this time uſed as a monaſtery, They va- 


lue the paintings of the chapels, and ſet at a 
high price a very ſight of the remains of their 
ſaint and patron Chriſtadulus. They have a 
tradition, that, at his inſtigation Alexis Cominus 
built the place. We indulged them in their fan- 
cies; *tis the way to be eaſy among them : for 
my part, you will judge that. I had as willingly 
have ſeen the bones of any carcaſs in the world 
as thoſe of the great faint. As to the paintings, 
without having ſeen Italy, one ſhould hold them 


in little eſteem. I dont know any thing ſo com: 


temptible as the modern Greek painting. 
Tho' Patmos is not the moſt deſolate and 2. 

bandoned of the iſlands : it has its diſadvantages; 

*tis very bleak; and though the valleys and 


low grounds are well covered with earth, = 
8 hills 
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hills are in many places naked rock, and no 


where well coated. The groves that adorn 
the ſides of the mountains in many parts of the 
Archipelago are wanting here. Indeed I don't 


know any where, except on the very barren 


places in this expedition, chat I have ſeen fewer 
trees. 

You will be ſurpriſed when I tell you, that, 
in an iſland of between twenty and thirty miles 
in circumference, there are hardly three hundred 
people: but this is literally the caſe in Patmos; 
one ſees more women than men among theſe. 
The church of St. John is a much better build- 
ing than one would expect in ſuch a place; and 
indeed the houſes on the iſland, what there are 
of them, are much better built than i in many of 
the more peopled places. 

You may be aſſured the hiſtory of St. John is 
in the mouth of every infant on this ſpot; and 
you will not wonder that we were eager to ſee 
the Apocalypſe, the houſe or hermitage in which 
they ſay the ſaint wrote the book of the Revela- 
tions. The hermitage is a poor place, tis ſitu- 
ated on the ſide of a mountain, between the 
port de la Scala and the convent of St. John, to 
which it properly belongs. The way to it is nar- 
row, and cut down into the rock. The chapel 


is very ſmall, Gothic in ſtile, and the archwork 


is very pretty. At a little diſtance there is a 
hollow or cavern in the live rock, with a pillar 
of the ſame ſtone in the middle of it: this the 

call the grotto of St. John, and fancy that he 


wrote the Apocalypſe in this very ſpot. The 


rock 
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rock is cracked above, and the people who ſhew- 
ed us the place very devoutly told us, that it was 
through this crack that the Holy Ghoſt dictated 
to him. They are as fond of miracles in the 
Greek as in the Latin church. We were told of 
a great many that had been performed by pieces 
of this rock, and preſented me with ſome frag- 
ments of it. M——s will preſerve them; they 
contain ſome petrified ſhells. 85 

The iſland of St. Minos is one that has been 
as little frequented by travellers as any in the 
Archipelago; but that inſatiable curioſity which 


has carried us to many a deſart rock under the 


name of an iſland, would not let it be omitted. 
I am more glad to have ſeen it than the fa- 
mous Patmos itſelf. What that offered under 
the name of curioſity, was nothing more than 
the veneration of enthuſiaſts. I have here met 


with what commands the attention not of the 


fancy, but the underſtanding. St, Minos 1s a 
little hillock riſing out of the fea, and ridged 
in the middle; its two ſides have the appear- 
ance of two different countries, the one fertile, 
the other deſolate. That part of it which faces 
Patmos is covered four or five feet deep with 
rich vegetable mould, the other is naked. The 
two parts divide the iſland, and meet in the 
ridge at the middle. Thoſe who have not ex- 
amined the general ſtructure of theſe places have 
ſuppoſed this compoſed half of earth, and half 
of ſtone; but the iges are all ſtone at the bot- 
tom. Some of them are covered with earth, and 
a refruittul : ſome are naked, and are barren, 


This 
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This is the half of it of one of thoſe characters, 


and half of the other. 


coralloide bodies immerſed in it, as ſhells in 


other ſtones. The colour of the marble is duſky, 


browniſh, and theſe are ſnow white : the varie- 
gation which they occaſion has an appearance of 
clouds and ſpots, and is beautiful in the higheſt 
degree. 

1 write to you from Skyros ; but I have leſs 
to ſay about it than about any of the iſlands 
where I have ſpent leſs time. If one can take 
pleaſure in a place becauſe of its having once 
been famous, Skyros demands all one's acknow- 
ledgments. The burying place of ITheſeus, and 
the ſcene of ſome of the not inconſiderable ad- 
ventures of the more famed Achilles, 1s a bar- 


ren and an ugly place, There is only one vil- 


gage on it, and if you ſaw the belt room of rhe 
belt houſe in it (for ſuch is that in which I am 
writing this letter) you would not give that the 
preference to the worft in ſome of the obſcureſt 
villages in England. 
mountainous p.ace I have ſeen; the very town 
covers the ſides of a high hill, whoſe ſhape 1s 
tnat of a ſharp cone, and whoſe very ſides in 
moſt places are too ſteep for the aſcent. 

You are not to imagine, however, that be- 
cauſe a place is rocky it is barren; the cracks 
of the ſtones afford vegetables, not excepting 
large trees; and there are a thouſand ſcrambling 
Plants, with beautiful lowers that trail and hang 

about 


The rock is mar- 
ble, as in moſt of the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago have it; but it is elegantly diverſified with 


*Tis the moſt rough and 


* 


about them. St. George is the patron of the 


of its dues. To what purpoſe can the church- 


ſhould have extended my letter farther than this 
paragraph; but my friend and companion is 
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iſland, and they carry about a miracle-working 
image of him on a thin plate of ſilver faſtened 
to a board. They tell the moſt ridiculous ſtories 
that I have ever heard of the enmity of this 
image to thoſe who have defrauded the church 


men better call in miracles than to the preſerva- 
tion of the craft ? but they are in the wrong to 
expect ſtrangets to believe them. 

I did not know, when I fat down, that [ 


Juſt come in, and has brought with him a curio- 
ſity, which, as it is the product of this barre 
iſland, I cannot omit to deſcribe to you. I have 
named to you the manner in which the filver is 
lodged in its flinty ore in ſome of the mines we 
have ſeen in our travels: the iſland where we 
now are affords copper, though the natives ſeem 


to know nothing of it; and my friend has dil- 
covered it lodged in the ſame manner as that 
precious metal. A thing extremely beautiful and 
fingular to me, and as he ſays, not before 
| known or heard of by any of the ſearchers of the 


works of nature. — : 

He had been ſpending an hour on the baſe of 
the rock to the north-weſt examining the plants 
and inſects, when he diſcovered ſeveral ſtones of 
irregular figures, and of a deep, but very beau 


tiful green colour, in a little rill made by tre 
the water pouring down a hollow part of the hill ſo 
after hard rains. The piece which he brought 0 

ing 11 
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in was of the bigneſs of one's fiſt; but oblong 


and uneven on the ſurface its colour green all 
over; its weight not great: I ſhould have taken 


it for a jaſper; but he told me the colour was 
that ot an ore, and only ſuperficial He had 


ſplit it by a blow, and the parts were only laid 
together. It fell open in my hand, and, in- 


ſtead of a green pebble, as I had expected, I 
ſaw a brown flint. In thecentre lay a lump 
of fine bright copper, of the bigneſs of a horſe- 
bean, and from this there every way ran beau- 
tiful branches of the ſame metal. They were 
thickeſt near the baſe, and grew finer as the 

went toward the ſurface. They were all of the 


ſame pure and bright copper, and with the 


brown baſe of the general colour, afforded one 
of the moſt beautiful things I have ſeen. They 


were no Where green, except on the ſurface. 
* * * 


LETTER cxxxIv. 


| I T is very long, my dear ***#, ſince ! wrote 


to you; it will be much longer before I write 
again z 458 I ſhall fee you in a week. I am no 
farther off than Holland, and did not think to 
have written hence; but there is no reſiſting the 
impulſe, nor will you think me tedious. 
M s has been in the moſt ridiculous diſ- 
treſs you can conceive. I dined yeſterday with 


ſome Engliſh: they did not know where they 


were going in the afternoon, ſo that it was impoſ- 


ſible J ſhould leave word where I attended them. 
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At my return, which was late, I found the fa- 
nily in great confuſion. I had been ſent after 
throughout the whole town, and my poor friend 
the occaſion of it. M——s was in cuſtody be- 
fore a magiſtrate, and about to be committed 
for a robbery, The people of the houſe had 
confirmed his aſſertion that he belonged to me, 
and it was a mark of no common reſpect that he 
was detained in the houſe of the burgomaſter 
till I could be found, 85 55 
I ſhould have been more alarmed at the in- 
formation, had not I gueſſed, tho? it was impoſ- 
ſible to have gueſſed, what was exactly the caſe, 
yet ſomething conſiderably like it. The per- 
fect honeſty of heart of the worthy creature con- 
vinced me it could be only a conſpiracy or a a 
miſtake that had involved him; and as the latter | 
was much more probable than the former, the 
caſe appeared far from deplorable. 

I found him trembling in the hands of the 
officers of juſtice. He leaped with a ſtrong 
emotion at the ſight of me. I was enquiring 
the occaſion of his diſtreſs of the perſon who 
had him in cuſtody, and the eagerneſs of both 
to tell, was making it impoſſible for me to 
hear it from either, when the magiſtrate com- 
miſſioned one of his upper ſervants to deſire my 
company in the parlour, where the cauſe was 
now to be reheard. FV 
It was not till ſome hours after T had the ho- 
nour of being introduced to this gentleman, that 
I was acquainted with the motive to that parti- 
cular reſpect with which I was treated. The 
ey Mees 
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Welch juſtice, I have heard you ſay, has his 
| hen-coops, the Middleſex magiſtrate has the 
palm of his clerk, and the Dutch man of of- 
fice does not want his methods of receiving the 
gratuities of thoſe whom he is about to favour; 
for he does not, like his brother of London, 
truſt to the generoſity of his client, when he 
can be of no more uſe to him. The magiſtrate 
was in his chair of office, and while a ſervant 
was whiſpering me that he never ſat up after ten, 
he was aſſuring me that it was barely one, and | 
that J had not at all infringed upon his hours. 1 
On his right-hand ſat the plaintiff in the cauſe, | 
a-meagre, mean, and miſerable object, the figure 
of Shakeſpear's overwhelming-brow'd apothe- 
cary culling his fimples. On the left was placed 
the defendant, between two officers, with a legion 
more behind.” In front was a chair of honour 
placed for me. The forms were tedious ; but, 
after-declaring my certain conviction of his having 
been guilty of no intended crime, I begg'd to 
be informed of the caſe. The plaintiff accuſed 
him of making his way fraudulently, and under 
falſe pretences, into his habitation, and privately 
ſtealing from him goods to the value of about 
fifteen | pounds ſterling. It is a cuſtom to admit 
the, politive oath of the ſufferer, without enqui- 
ring into the particulars ;, but, at ; My: repeated 
inſtance, the thing was explained. | 
 M——s had taken the occaſion of my en- 
gagement abroad to enquire what natural curio- 
fities there were in the town, and he had been 
atormed that this gentleman had a fine garden, 


| 
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and the choiceſt collection of vegetable beauties 


any where to be met with, A Britiſh ſhilling had 


made his way into the garden, and the maſter - 
of it, who always watched from a window the 
motions both of his ſervant, and thoſe whom 
he attended on theſe occaſions, ſaw the viſiter 
rake away the earth with his fingers from about 
the roots of ſome tulips, and actually take up 
three of them of the value of five pounds a 
piece, and put them into his pocket. The ſer- 
vant was produced who attended him in the gar- 
den, and being threatned with the penalties of 
an accomplice if he denied, and promiſed free 

ardon if he acknowledged the truth, he con- 
firmed the depoſition of his maſter in every par- 


1 


ticular. 


Never was perhaps ſuch a cauſe brought be- 
fore a magiſtrate; till this time never was a cauſe 
ſo pleaded. It was the culprit's turn now to 


ſpeak. We expected the moſt earneſt aſſevera- 


tions of his innocence; but there was a point 
much more eſſential to him to be cleared: his 


character as a botaniſt was dearer to him than as 


an honeſt man; and, half choaked with rage, 
he ſet out with the moſt extravagant vehemence 


in this manner: 


Me to ſteal tulip- roots] me to be fond of va- 
rieties l me that have ſtudied natural hiſtory 
from my cradle, to meddle with ſuch miſerable, 
ſuch pitiful, ſuch contemptible things! Gentle- 
men! Sir! Mr. Burgomaſter! for heaven's ſake 


Sir, learn to diſtinguiſh between a botaniſt and a 


floriſt, and don't let my character ſuffer in this 
| | | | NR Crue 
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eruel manner. Sir, a botaniſt is, I will main- 
tain it, the greateſt of all human characters ; 
he ſtudies the works of God's hand, the moſt 
beautitul and the moſt uſeful of them all. He 
who knows how to refer the ſpecies to its genus, 
the genus to its claſs, the claſs to its order, the 
order to its ſeries, and the varieties to their ſpe- 
cies he is a botaniſt. He ſtudies the diſtincti- 
ons and characters of the genera ; he conſiders 
the uſe they may be to man; and, while he en- 
tertains himſelf, and gives glory to his creator 
in the ſtudy, finds out remedies for the diſeaſes, 
and relief for the wants of his fellow-creatures, 
Where do you get bread, where wine, where 
any thing that is neceſſary or comfortable to 
human life, but from botany ? your food and 
your cloathing, your houſes and your phyſic, 
all the neceffaries and all the conveniencies of 
life, are owing to plants. Botany is the ſtudy 
of plants, and botany is the ſtudy I follow, I 
wonder people of rank and wiſdom ſhould con- 
found ſuch a noble and uſeful ſtudy with the 
pitiful amuſement of raiſing varieties, and fan- 
cying them to have the rank of ſpecies, 

To this purpoſe ſpoke the eager, the almoſt 
inſpired M—s his oration in praiſe of botany: 
Hæc memini & victum fruſtra contendere Thyr- 
ſim, He would have gone on till daylight; 
but the ſober magiſtrate interrupted him with, 
Friend, friend, what 1s all this to the purpoſe ? 
did you ſteal three tulip-roots from this man's 
garden ? three of the fineſt ſpecies of tulips that 
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he had. This he {wears : did you, or did you 
not? what have you to ſay for yourſelf ?. 


My God! my God | exclaims M- 8, what 
have I been faying all this while! pleaſe it your 


; worſhip to hear me, I'll maintain it, Pll prove 
it, before all the botaniſts in Europe. 


Don't 
think, ſir, that I call this paltry. floriſt one; Pl] 


maintain it that there is but one ſpecies of tulips 


in the world; there never was any more; there 
never will be any more: for nature created 


Hold, hold, friend, ſaid the burgomaſter, it is 


not nature chat creates, it is God that created all 
things. — 
M 


is not it? No, cries out the zealous magiſtrate ; 


Well, well, God created, rejoins 
a God and nature is the, fame. thing, 


take care what you ſay; take care of blaſphemy; 


that is worſe than theft, friend; take care. Well, 
let who will create them, continues our diſtreſſed 

friend, the ſpecies. created are all preferved as 
they were; there has not been one loſt, nor one 


added; en is not one more, nor one leſs than 


there was, through a thouſand generations. You 
talk about God's creating, and nature's creating, 


why if God created but one, and this man pre- 


tends to have raiſed three, why he created two 


of them. Three exclaims the floriſt, I have 


above Cote that I raiſed myſeclf this ver y 


ſcaſon; no body ever ſaw one of them; there 


never was one of them in the world a e Now 
who blaiphemes! now who blaſphemes! cries 
out Ms; but ! know who it is that has 


ſaid 1 in his heart there is no God. There is 10 
grcat 
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great reaſon for one indeed, if a Dutch floriſt 
can ſupply his place, 

I found we were now entring upon diſputes that 
would have laſted too long; the magiſtrate grew 
impatient, the plaintiff outragious, and I de. 

tired M s to come to the point. Well, ſir, 
ſays he, I will; but to have one's reputation 
butchered in this barbarous manner; to have a 
botaniſt accuſed of concerning himiclt about va- 
rieties. But the point 1s this: the tulip is but 
one plant, but a ſpecies; there is not, nor ever 
was, any more than one ſpecies of it in the 
world. This, fir, is a native of Cappadocia it 
grows wild there in the ſands, as our daiſies and 
butterflowers do in the meadows. Some curious 
botaniſt, his name is now loft, brought it firſt into 
Europe, in the year 1559, and ſince that time 
theſe variety-makers, theſe ſcandal to all natural 
hiſtory, theſe floriſts, whom I hold in more 
contempt than I do—but I cannot ſay what, 
nothing is mean enough, have ſowed it, and 
planted it, and replanted, and tranſplanted it, 
till by ſtarving and overiceding, by haſtening i 
and delaying its flowering, and by one unnatu- * 
ral artifice or other, they have made the flower 
of various colours. This. is all, and theſe they 
call ſo many ſpecies. My Heaven! for me to 
be ſuppoſed to meddle with ſuch things, what 
would the Sloans, and the Juſſieu's, and the i 
Rays, and the Gronovius's ſay to me, to hear Ni 
of ſuch a thing! 

The whole court was all this while in one un- 

interrupted ſtare upon M s and upon one an- 
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other. I ſaw no end of the cauſe, and I ſaw the 
plaintiff more violent on the inſult on his charac- 
ter and art, than on the loſs of his roots. His 
ſervant aſſured me, for all my friend's learning, 
that he had really taken the roots, and had them 
now in his pocket, as would ſoon be proved. [ 
ſaw the whole matter, and I begged to ſpeak a 
few words with the proſecutor and with the ma- 

iſtrate in private. The room was cleared, and 
I told them, Gentlemen, this is an unfortunate 


Engliſhman, whoſe friends have deſired me to 


take him with me over Europe, to try the ef, 
fects of a change of air. He is, upon my ho- 
nour, an honeſt, good-natured, worthy creature 
as ever lived upon the earth, and is very ſober 
upon any other ſubject; but if you talk of na- 
_ tural hiſtory, or botany, or any thing of this 
kind, he is out of his ſenſes. I don't doubt, fir, 
continued J, but he has taken the roots you ſpeak 
of: I know the ſight of ſucha garden as yours 
will at any time throw him into a fit. ] beg 
you will let me pay you the price you are pleaſed to 
ſer upon them, and beg pardon in the beſt man. 
ner am able for the trouble it has occaſioned this 
_ gentleman in his office, and Ill take care he 
ſhall be better watched when I am abroad for the 
future. = 
The burgomaſter had been all along ſuſpici. 
ous of his ſenſes, from the ſtrange words he made 
uſe of in his diſcourſe. The floriſt was con- 
vinced he muſt be mad, from his underſtanding 


his profeſſion, The matter colt me about two- 


and 
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and-twenty pounds, and I took the ſweating 


culprit home with me. | 
1 | * * * 


I. R T TER MAV. 


Gave you, three days ſince, an account of 

M $5 diſtreſs, and the manner in which 
I brought him off: 'tis a ſecret to him how 
Texecuted it. I believe, if he was informed of the 
terms, he would throw himſelf into the hands of 
the law again, and ſuffer the puniſhment of the 
crime, rather than eſcape it at the expence of 
the character of his wits. 

I thought I had done with the ſtory; but 
there is ſomething ſo ſingular in the real occa- 
ſion of his exploit, that I think you will be plea» 
ſed with the relation. I am charmed with it ; but 
don't expect ſo much rapture from you on ſuch 
an occaſion : you are not becoming a naturaliſt. 
It was natural for me to aſk my good friend 

how he had incurred ſuch a cenſure, by what acci- 
dent he had thrown his character in the way of 
ſuch an accuſation. I had determined as decently 
as I could, to have introduced this at breakfaſt ; 
but he, who is of all men the eagereſt on all oc- 
caſions, prevented me in my intention; he was 
at my bed- ide before I was up. You ſay you 
are fond of natural knowledge, fays he; get up, 
and let me take you to this Dutchman's garden, 
and ſhew you the ſtrangeſt incident I ever yet diſ- 
covered. I ſtared to hear him talk of entering 
the fatal ground again; but a thirſt of knowledge 

3-2 abſorbed 
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thing. Take it up, ſaid he to the ſervant, andgive 
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. abſorbed all his other | faculties. He had not. re- 


gard enough even for his reputation, though 
attacked with an accuſation of a robbery, to 
think of once juſtifying it to me, while the object 
of his reſearches engroſſed his whole attention. 
I conſented, on condition of his taking up no 


more tulip- roots; but he told me, Yes, we 


ſhould, or elſe he ſhould have a very mean opini- 
on of my love for the ſtudy for the future, I ſent 
to the floriit, that we begged leave to ſee his gar- 
den again, and, if he pleaſed, ſhould purchaſe 
ſome more roots; but 1 begged that himſelf 
would attend us. We were received with great 
civility; but the eyes of our hoſt I found were 
wery attentively fixed on the madman, As we 
went on he was for barring the roots of ſeveral 
tulips; but I begged the ſervant of the Dutch- 


man might be employed to prevent miſchief from 
his eager fingers. The maſter of the garden ſmi- 


led at the way of judging of tulips by looking at 
the roots; and, when M —s aſked the price 
of ſeveral, ſnook his head, and ſaid, poor gen- 
tleman ! they are not worth ſixpence a- piece; they 
are the worſt flowers in the garden. I thought his 
head was turned indeed! among the number 
M——s pointed to a choice one, and on its be- 
ing barred, aſked the price as before. Ten 


guineas, replied the Dutchman eagerly; but, on 


looking nearer, he ſhook his head, and faid, fir, 
you was ſo generoys yeſterday I won't deceive 


you. It is the beſt flower I have; bur I ſee the 


worm has been at it, and it is not worth a far- 


It 
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it the gentleman, It is worth nothing, I won't 
have a farthing for it. Worm eaten! replied 
M 
vitched upon, or elſe I would not give a farthing 
for them. Worm-caten! ſo are all the three I 
took up yeſterday, or elſe I had never meddled 


with them. Look you here, ſaid he, turning. 


them out of his pocket, convince your own eyes; 
why this is the very reaſon why I bought them. 
The Dutchman was now convinced the man was 
mad indeed. He honeſtly told me they would 
never come to any thing a! 'terwards; and added, 
that he would give half his fortune to be able to 
preſerve them from this miſchievous accident. 

As we continued our obſervations and our 
walk, M s ſtopt me, Now ! now! now! 
oblerve that creature. That creature! replies 
the Dutchman, looking on the ſpot of ground to 
which my companion pointed, why that creature's 
an humble-bee, is it not? No, rejoins M 8 
ſurely. It was not you that ſpoke to; but 
ſince you will have your part in the converlation, 
pray do you know what an humble bee is? how 
many wings has a humble-be ? indeed JI don't 
know that, fir, replied the Dutchman. No, [ 
did not ſuppoſe you did, ſays M——s; but 
bid your man catch one and fee. 

The infect to which M- 
was all this wuile flying round and round the root 
of one of the tulips, with a humming:-noife. 
The ſervant returned from a flower-bed, about. 
which there was a number of thoſe bees, with 
one. of them 1n his hand, and with many mur— 
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murings againſt the perſon who had occaſioned 
his being ſent to catch it, as he had been ſtung 
in a very painful manner by it. The Dutchman 


was afraid to touch it; but M s ſeeing the 
ſling lodged in the wound on the ſervant's hand, 
aſſured him bees had but one a piece, and taking 
it up by a leg, deſired the maſter of the gar- 
den to make himſelt wiſer than he uſed to be, 
and find how many wings a humble-bee, that he 
thought he was ſo well acquainted with, had. 

'The Dutchman put on his ſpectacles, and count- 
ed four. It appeared to us all that the creature 
which we now ſuffered to fly away again, and 
that which was ſtill buzzing about the tulip-root 
were the ſame ſpecies, only M s diſſented, 
He kept us ſtill in attention to that, and promi- 
ſed we ſhould ſoon fee it bury itſelf under-ground. 
The prediction was a ſtrange one; I ſtared, the 
Dutchman laughed at it; "bur it was verified. 

The creature at length ſettled at the baſe of the 
ſtalk, and went to work with its fore-feet, pull - 
ing away little morſels of the mould, and bur- 
rowing till deeper and deeper, till it was per- 
fectly out of ſight. 

It remained under-ground about five minutes, 
and our attentions were kept up during that time 
by the afſurances of M s that it would 
come up again, and that he would explain to us 
what it went under-ground about. The whole 
proceſs was very ſt ange; but it ended as he had 
ſaid. He watched the firſt appearance of it again, 
and as it came up, took hold of it, by means of 
a pair of forceps, which he always carried mw 

Im 
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him for ſuch purpoſes. From theſe he very de- 
liberately took it between his fingers, all of us 
exclaiming about his being ſtung: he laughed, 
and bad the Dutchman count the wings of 
this creature. He could make out but two :-in- 
ſtead of ſubmitting to M- s's triumph, he 
very ſedately obſerved, that ſome humble- bees 
he ſuppoſcd might have four wings, and ſome 
but two. Yes, replied the inſulting victor, and 
ſome may have ſtings, and ſome none. This 
is a humble-bee with two wings and ne'er a 
ſting; what would you ſay to a man that told 
you of a tulip that had two flowers upon a ſtalk 
and ne'er a root, one would be as wiſe a ſpeech 
as the other. | 

After this, turning about to me, this is a 
fly, faid he, of the dipterygious kind, and reſem- 
bles the humble-bee ſo perfectly, that a common 
eye does not diſtinguiſh it. The ſize, the co- 
| Jouring, the ſhape, the note as it flies, all are ex- 
actly the ſame ; but it is as different in reality 
as an eagle from a robin: red- breaſt. It is to this, 
continued he, that the deſtruction of theſe roots 
is owing. This creature's egg produces a worm, 
which, after it has lain about a month in that 
ſtate, enters into a period of reſt in the cryſalis 
ſtate, as the ſilk-worms, and other caterpillars 
do, and from thence aſſumes the perfect winged 
form, and flies about in the manner of its pa- 
rent. Nature has alloted the root of the tulip as 
the food of this worm; and inſtinct, which is 
the language of nature, has dictated this order to 
the parent. What can be ſo amazing, continu- 
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ed he, to the enquiring eye, as to fee among 
the multitudes of the caterpillar kind, the ſpe- 
cies of which are not ſo few as a thouſand, that 
every one is hatched upon the peculiar ſhrub or 


plant which is its food. 


Each of theſe inſects bas its allotted, its ap- 
propriated leaf, which, and which only, it can 
feed upon. Nature has determined its taſte, 
perhaps its very organs, as well as its appetites, 
It has no rower to find this ne- 
ceſſary vegetable, unleſs it be thrown into its 
way, and therefore conſtantly is ſo. The ca- 


 terpillar of the willow would ſtarve upon the 


lime- tree; the caterpillar of the jeſſamine would- 
find no food upon the elm; nor will that which 
It is not 
that the juice of one of theſe plants 1s in itſelf 
more pleaſant or more nutritive than that of the 
others. that cauſes the diſtinction: the bittereſt 
vegetables are the favourite food of ſome peculi- 
ar ſpecies; nor can the ſtrongeſt nor the ſevereſt 
armature defend them. The thiſtles and the 
thorn-buſhes are as thick beſet with their inha- 
bitants as the lilie or the lilac; and the reptile 
that would ſtarve upon the lettuce 1s an epicure 
upon the nettle. 

Strange as the variety of taſtes and as che ap- 


propriation of peculiar food inay ſeem to us when 


we regard this lower part of the cation, the 
means of their enjoying each it? ointed kind 
are ſtill more ſtrange. Every © atv; pillar 1 is the 
offspring of the egg g of ſome pecies of butterfly. 


The 2 does not f 0 on leaves of any 
kind; 
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kind; how then is it to know what ſhrub, what 


tree, what plant will be the proper food for the 
offspring about to arile from its eggs? ignorant 
as it is of this, the ſuperintendant hand directs 
it, and always right. The creature flies without 
heſitation to the peculiar vegetable that will be 
the proper food of its progeny, and on that, and 
on no other, it depoſits its, eggs. *Tis hence that 
the naturaliſt knows on what plant to leck the 
reptile that will afterwards be this or that ſin- 
gular kind of fly, and he is never miſtaken. The 
young brood find that food which it would 
have been impoſſible for them to have gone in 
ſearch of, before, and all about them; and they 
devour of it till the time of their reſting to un- 
dergo that change which gives them the form 
of their parent: and under which, they like that 
parent, actuated they Know not how or why, 


take the ſame ſteps in favour of an offspring they 
know not, nor are to know, any thing of, and 


periſh. after they have laid the foundation of a 
ſucceeding ſeries. 

As in all theſe nature has pointed out the road 
to food for the ſucceeding young, ſhe has taken 


the ſame care for thoſe of this little fly; but ſhe 


has ſet the creature a harder taſk in the procu- 
ring it. A root at ſome diſtance under the ſur- 
face of the ground is the only food for the 


young to be produced from its eggs. Nature, 
which has appointed this, has informed, by her 
ſupreme law, the creature of the neceſſity of 


lodging the ſource of her progeny in the proper 
place. She makes her way into the earth, ſhe 
wounds 
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wounds the root, and in that wound ſhe depoſits 
a ſingle egg. This done, ſhe makes her way up 
into the air again, to repeat it on another. And 
in this manner will one fly wound a great number 
of the roots. The egg lodged in the puncture, 
hatches at its appointed time ; the worm which 
1s produced from it erodes the root to the very 
centre, it preys on its Juices, and even on the 
membranes and moſt ſolid parts, till it finds the 
period of reſt approach: it then eats its way out 

of the root at ſome part nearer its top, and lies 
on the ſurface of the ground in a ſtill, inactive, 
and ſeemingly dead ſtate, covered by a kind of 
ſhell formed of its own dried ſkin; till at the 
appointed period, this ſhell burſts open, and 
the fly appears in all reſpects like to its parent. 

The Dutchman ſtared with a ſtrange amaze- 
ment on the ſpeaker, and whiſpered me that he 
talked ſeemingly very ſenſibly, for all it was 
ſuch a mad chimera that he was ſpeaking about. 
We purſued the diſcovery ; and on taking up ſe- 
veral of the punctured roots in different theres 
and conditions, he ſhewed us ſome in which the 
puncture had but juſt been made; others in 
which the worm was hatched, and had eaten its 
way to the inner part of the root; others in 
which there was a ſecond hole, at which it had 
eſcaped out. All this was regular in every cir- 
cumſtance, the puncture made by the fly for the 
lodgment of the egg was always at the baſe of 
the root; ſo that the taſk allotted by nature to 
the parent inſe& was harder than we had ar firſt 


imagined, ſince ſhe was not only to make her 
way 
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way to the root itſelf, but to the very bottom of 
it. When this puncture was ſmall, the root was 
always found ; when it was become a large hole, 
the root was always eaten and decaying: when 
there was no other aperture in any part of the 
furface, the worm was always found within; 
when there was another, none was ever found. 
All this M—-—s predicted, and the cutting of 
the roots always confirmed it. Whenever he told 
us the worm was gone, on the appearance of a 
ſecond hole, we found a dry ſhell ſomewhere near 
the place; and this was either entire, with the ru- 
diments of the fly in it, or empty from its eſcape. 

There was no denying, there was no doubting 
any circumſtance of the ſurprizing ſcene he had 
been laying down before us. The Dutchman 

gaped upon him: and he concluded with ſaying 
to him, Though you don't deſerve it, Pil ſhew 
you what a naturaliſt is good for : bid your man 
kill all theſe humble-bees as you call them, as 
he fees them about your beds, and you'll have 
no more roots worm-eaten. I was in rapture with 
the diicernment, and with the candor of my 
friend; we parted, and the Dutchman told me, 
he would never diſpute the wiſdom of a mad- 


man again as long as he hved. 
* * * 


LETTER Cxxxvl. 


RE you as fond as I am of the amuſing, 
the inſtructive ſtudies that take up all our 
friends attention, and that command no ſmall 


ſhare 
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ſhare of mine? I know you are not; but you 
have ſome taſte for them. Don't let me tire 
you; let me give you more. 
Though we had done with the Dutchman, we 
had not done with the ſubject, which his garden 
had afforded us. M s was for retiring to 
his room with his roots, and his flies, and his 
worms ; for he had got together a conſiderable 
quantity of each. I was highly delighted with 
the courſe of the diſcovery, and I begged him 
to let me accompany him to the end of his ob- 
ſervations. Nothing gives the thorough man 
of ſcience fo great a pleaſure as the leading others 
into it; nothing charms him like their earnett- 
neſs in the purſuit. He placed his boxes on the 
table with great rapture, and began to take out 
their contents. 1 
'Tis always his cuſtom to begin from the 
earlieſt period of his ſubject, and trace it to the 
maturity. He ſelected from his whole cargo a 
root that ſeemed hardly touched; to me it would 
have appeared a perfect one. He took out for 
the compariſon one of thoſe which were moſt 
eaten. He ſhewed me the hole at which the worm 
had made its way into that; and now, ſays he, 
mark its ſituation, and let us examine this in 
the ſame place, and we ſhall ſoon find whether 
I am right in ſuppoſing it to be touched. I 
examined it all round; I ſearched carefully in 
the place parallel to that where the hole was in 
the other, and I found a little ſpot in this. A 
naturaliſt is nothing without his magnifying- 
glaſs; he aſſiſted my fight with one of mee 
” and 
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and ] ſoon diſcovered that what appeared a ſpeck, 
was a little hole, round, ſhallow, and furniſhed 
with a white oblong protuberance i in the middle. 
The hole, you fee, continued M——s, is that 
made by the creature for the reception of its 
| egg; that white body is the egg; firm as it ap- 
pPecears, I will ſoon remove it. He cut the end of 
a tooth-pick finer than ordinary, and with it ſoon 
1 dillodged the egg entire. We did not now won- 
de that it had adhered ſo firmly, the reaſon was 
obvious. It was furniſhed with two ſharp points 
at the farther end, and thoſe had been ſtuck 
into the body of the root by the creature's 
force in laying it. 
The egg had nothing ſingular beſide this it 
appeared ſoft and gloſſy on the ſurface, and was 
perfectly white as marble. From this we pro- 
ceeded to examine another root, in which the 
hole at the baſe was a little larger. Here we 
law the ſhell of the egg empty; but ſtill ad- 
' hering by the two points that had firſt fixed it 
down. A little way up in the aperture we law the 
creature that had, been excluded from it. H his 
was yet very ſmall; but it was eating its way 
into the body of the root with great rapidity, 
Tt, was idle to think of examining this infant 
*devourer. M-———— next cut open a root in 
which the hole was large, but in which there was 
no ſecond aperture: in the very centre of this we 
ſaw the deſtroying worm very ſafely lodged, at 
its full growth, and enjoying its exiſtence with 
a profuſion of food about it. 


he 
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This was in a condition to be examined, and 


he took it out. It is half an inch in length, 
and conſiderably thick in proportion. The body 
is annulated, or compoſed in the manner of that 
of a worm or caterpillar, of a number of rings, 
and is of a bright fleſh colour. The rings not 
very broad, they are elevated in the middle. The 
two ends are ſmall in proportion to the thickneſs 
in the middle, and both are equally ſo; whence 
it is not eaſy to ſay, till the creature is in mo- 
tion, which is the head, and which the tail. This 
is however ſoon diſcovered when it moves: the 
head, which, in a ſtate of reſt, is retracted with- 
in the body, is then thruſt out, and ſhews itſelf 
of a very ſurpriſing nature. On each ſide ap- 
pears a round black lucid ſpot, ſmall but promi- 
nent, and having all the appearance of an eye. 
At the extremity of it is the mouth which is 
ſmall and round, and this, in the ſame manner 
as the whole head is, capable of being drawn in, 
or thruſt out, at the creature's pleaſure. Near 
the verge of this ſtand two brown and ſolid 
hooks ; they are of a very firm ſubſtance, and 
very ſharp at the points. Each of theſe is fix- 
ed at its baſe to a ſmall fleſhy protuberance, a- 
riſing from the ſide of the head a little above the 
verge of the mouth. Above theſe, but in the 
| ſame direction, there ſtand alſo a pair of ſhort 
bodies, reſembling in ſtructure the horns of ſnails, 
but they are not like them in form; they are 
rounded and thick, and each of them is divided 
into two parts, or forked at the end. This is 
the ſtructure of the head of ſo inconſiderable a 

Creature 
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creature as a worm, doomed to paſs its whole 
life, except the laſt day, or part of the laſt day 

of it, buried in the centre of a root at a depth 
under-ground. The uſe of the eyes, if they are 
ſuch, can be but very little: that of the horns 
is not eaſy to be aſcertained ; but moſt probably 
they ſerve for feeling about che ſides of the hol- 
low in the root, to determine where there is moſt 
Juice, or what part of the root is moſt eligible 
for the preſent food. As to the ſharp hooks, 
their buſineſs is much more obvious : they ſerve, 
in the creature's motions, to draw it along; for 
the method is to lay hold of any thing with 
them, and then draw forward the whole body. 
In feeding alſo they ſerve a very neceſſary pur- 
poſe; they tear and mangle the pieces of the 
root, that the mouth, which is of a very ſimple 
ſtructure, a mere round aperture, and that very 
ſmall, may be able to ſwallow them, or to fuck 
out the juice. On the back, jul behind the 
hinder part of the head, there Is a little tranſ- 
verſe oval plate, and in it are two round holes. 
At the hinder extremity of the body alſo, juſt 
above the tail, there is, on the upper part of the 
back, ſuch another plate, and in it are exactly 
two ſuch holes. The uſes of theſe are of a very 
extraordinary kind, and unlike to all that we 
ſee among the larger animals; they ſerve for 
breathing. We are to recollect that this animal 
is but as it were a caſe or ſhell, including the 
tender parts of another, which are to grow and 
harden within it. The uſes of the weaker part 
of the ſtructure are only to move and eat; . 
at 
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that the laſt may be done in an uninterrupted 
manner, the office of breathing is allotted to de- 
tached organs, placed at a diſtance from thoſe of 
eating, and the creature inceſſantly draws in and 
diſcharges air at theſe four openings, while the 
mouth is employed in feeding, or while not ſo, 
with no difference on that ſcore. 
I be ſwallowing of the food with many crea- 

tures is a great obſtruction to the act of breath- 
ing for the time; with ſome it is incompatible 
with it, and if done by the ſame or by adjacent 
organs, is altered in the time and manner, or it 


would be impracticable. With us, who have 


opportunities of cutting our food to pieces, or 


with ſavages, who have claws that tear it, tis 


ſwallowed in morſels not ſo large as to prevent 
the breath making its way at the ſame time by 
another paſſage along the ſame throat, or, it is 
ſwallowed quickly, and at intervals which al- 
low breathing between. In the ſerpent kind, 
on the contrary, where the food-is often large, 


and muſt be ſwallowed entire, it is otherwiſe. 
The ſnake breaths, as we do, by means of -lungs 


and there is no communication with thoſe lungs 
but by means of the mouth and along the throat. 
A mouſe, a larger animal, often becomes the 


food of this reptite, an animal frequently whoſe 


body is much thicker than its own. The crea- 
ture having no aſſiſtance of legs is obliged to 


ſwallow this whole; to this purpoſe it wets the 


| body all over with its own ſpawl or ſaliva, and 
taking in the head firſt, ſucks down the whole 


by degrees. The grining ſuch a prey down the 


throat 
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throat is often the work of ſeveral hours, in all 
which time the neck is diſtended to much more 
than its uſual ſize, and its whole cavity is filled 
up with the prey. Muſt not this, it will be aſked, 
be ſtrangely painful? much otherwiſe. To us 
it would be ſo; but to this creature it is on 
the contrary beyond all doubt a pleaſure, and a 
very exquilite one. The taſte of the food muſt 
be enjoyed many minutes, a very long time in 
the ſame perfection in which that of a morſel of 
the moſt delicate viand is while in our mouths, 
and this attended with no ill ſymptom. Whar 
would make it painful, what would make it in- 
_ deed fatal to us, would be the impoſfibility of 
breathing during the time in which the throat 
was ſo diſtended. The ſnake does not breathe 
any more than we could during this time; but 
nature providing for the neceſſary incidents of its 
life, has allotted it not to breathe momentarily, 
as we do; but at long intervals; ſo that when 

a quantity of air is taken in, the blood will cir- 
culate in its flow way in thoſe creatures, and all 
the purpoſes of life be anſwered without any freſh. 
taking in of breath during the whole time of 
its ſwallowing the prey. 

Nature generally anſwers more than one pur- 
pole by the ſame end in the cexeconomy of the 
animal world, and it is ſo in this. The diſtance 
of time between the reſpirations ſerves not only 
for the neceſſary ſwallowing food that cannot be 
torn to pieces; but it makes the water an ele- 
ment ſuited in ſome degree to them as well as 
the air. The amphibious creatures can, by this 
contrivance 
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contrivance of nature for their breathing, take 
to rivers and ponds for their ſecurity, or in 
ſearch of prey, and there remain a long time 
under water without ſutocation or danger. Nor 
are theſe the only purpoſes anſwered by the 
contrivance. 

With the worm before us, the ſervices it is 
of are many more. There is to be a time in 
which this now animated covering, this caſe to 
the incloſed inſect, which now moves and eats, 
is to become a dry ſhell, cloſed on all parts, 
and ſerving to no other purpoſe than the defend- 
ing the tender included creature from injuries, 
while its limbs harden and grow fit for the in- 
juries of the air and accidents. This is a period 
of ſome continuance, and in all this time, life- 
leſs as the whole may ſeem, the included animal 
may breathe. This is performed by theſe organs, 
though it could not eaſily be done by a mouth. 

Ms, when he had traced the worm 
from the egg of its parent, thus far continued 
his enquiries to the ſtate of reſt juſt mentioned. 
As it does not paſs this within the root, it was 
vain to enquire for it there. He picked out a root, 
which had, beſide the original aperture near the 
bottom, another roward its top ; he opened that 
alſo, to ſhew the truth of his aſſertion, that there 
was no inhabitant in any of them after the ſe- 
cond hole appeared, The creature now, ſaid 
he, has eaten its way out: it crawls a few hours 
when at liberty on the ſurface of the earth, and 
after that it becomes ſhorter. The head and 
the tail are drawn in, and the two ends of rhe 


| 
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body are obtuſe and rounded, and as thick as the 
middle. It now lies perfectly ſtill ; the ſkin 


changes its colour into a deep cheſaut brown; 


and by degrees becomes dry and hard like wood, 
This ſtate is brought on in about thirty hours, 
and when compleated, the creature is in what is 


called the nymph, or cryſalis ſtate. It has no 


power of motion; it appears to all intents and 
purpoſes dead ; and it would be eaten up by a 
thouſand of the little devourers of the inſect 
kind, were it not that the hardened ſkin is a de- 
fence, a ſhell impenetrable to their feeble teeth. 
M———-s produced ſeveral of theſe cryſaliſes, 
which he had picked up near the injured roots, 
and promiſed me that I ſhould ſee perfect flies 
produced from them in due time, in all reſpects 
like the parent inſect that had wounded the root. 
Theſe were ſhorter and ſomewhat thicker than 


the worm from which they had been formed, and 


indeed had very little reſemblance of it in any 
thing. The annular wrinkles on the body were 
much deeper, and more obvious, and the whole 
ſkin of a higher poliſh, as well as different 

The animal 1s living all the time under this 
form, and is indeed growing under its defence 


to its full maturity. It is neceſſary that it breathe 


in this ſtate, therefore, as well as in any other. 


 T'wo of its openings tor that purpoſe may how- 


ever ſerve it in this ſtate of reſt, and conſequent- 
ly, though the mouth is obliterated, as there is 
no farther occaſion tor eating, the two apertures 


on the fore part, which ſerved for reſpiration, 
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and continued open. Not only this, bur they 
Tiſe in form of tubes, and make a pair of ſhort 
eminences reſembling horns on the upper part of 
the hard ſhell. : 

My inſtructor in the curious ceconomy of this 
inſect's life and variations of appearance opened 
with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars one of the neweſt- 
formed ſhells. He had told me not to be ſur- 


priſed, or to think him miſtaken on any thing 


I ſhould ſee there, He had reaſon for the cau- 
tion: but he ſeems in all nature's ſecrets, and 
has watched her ſo long, that nothing is new to 
him among her works. All that appeared 
within this ſhell, from which I was to expect a 
perfect fly, was a little quantity of white liquor, 


reſembling a thick cream. He called in the | 


Power of his magnifying-glaſs, and made me 
aſſure myſelf farther, by means of that, that there 
was yet in this no viſible appearance of more 
than the ſimple fluid. From this obſervation, 
full of the certainty of his preſage, he began to 
expatiate on the progreſs of the inſect tribe which 
have wings, from the egg to that perfect forrn ; 
to explode the errors of the vulgar, and to ſet 
me right in the hiſtory of this little world : but 
T have tired you; I have tired myſelt too. Nay, 
there is a better reaſon why I ſhould ſtop ; Ms 
muſt be at my elbow, to ſee I make no miſtakes 
in tranſmitting to you his harangue on this im- 
portant ſubject. You will by and by find out 
that Iam intereſted in all this pains I take to 
entertain you: while I am recounting to your 
imagination the produce of my eee 
„ an 
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and of his inſtructions, I am implanting them 

in my own memory. My aſſiduous friend is at 

this time in his room ; I ſhall deſiſt till we meet, 

and you ſhall have the period of this important 

incident of the tulip- root in my next. 5 
e e 0 


LETTER CXXXVIL 


N U have heard, ſays my dogmatical in- 
ſtructor, of the metamorphoſes of inſects: 
the term is very pompous and ſounding ; but, 
like other pompous words, it means nothing; 
or, what is much worſe, it conveys an error. 
You have been told that the caterpillar, after 
paſſing its appointed period in that ſtate, changes 
to a butterfly; and that the coſſi, the filthy de- 
licacies of the old Roman epicures, thoſe white 
worms picked out of rotten wood, after a due 
time, are in the ſame manner transformed into 
beetles; but the words miſrepreſent the proceſs. 
It would be ſtrange indeed if nature ſhould 
create one animal, in order to change it into an- 
other; the expence to providence could not be 
leſs than that of creating two; nor is it expli- 
cable in what manner this amazing operation 
ſhould be performed, any more than to what 
purpoſe it ſhould be ordained. Has the inſect 
a power given to it of altering at pleaſure its 
whole frame, and from a reptile, making it- 
ſelf a winged creature? How is it to do this, 
by what means, by the aſſiſtance of what or- 
gans, or if that, as muſt appear to any diſtin- 
5 „ guiſhing 
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guiſhing judgment, be impoſſible, where has 
the power been lodged? Does any other crea- 
ture aſſiſt in bringing it about? No. Is the air 
empowered to do it? Idle and ridiculous the 
7 = © | - - A ur Ip 110 
Truth often is not obvious; but it is not 
beyond the power of ſcrutiny. The eyes are 
not at one moment able to comprehend what is 
the work of many days; nor to ſee at one view 
the appearances which are brought about ſlowly : 
but aſſiduity and patience will lead to the clearing 
up of the one; and we are not without aſſiſtances 
from art that will explain the other. There is 
no change, no metamorphoſis of the animal in 
any part of this amazing operation. The whole 
is no more than a gradual and flow diſcloſure of 
Parts of infinite delicacy and fineneſs. The 
caterpillar is not transformed into the butterfly, 
the coſſus into the beetle, nor this worm into the 
bee-fly, which you will ſee produced from it. 
The ſeveral animals which are often to appear, 
Exiſt under the firſt fornis; the butterfly is alive 
1n the caterpillar, the beetle in the coſſus, the 
bee-fly in the worm, and all that is to be done 
in either is the unfolding of the inner parts, and 
throwing off the outward incumbrance neceſſary 
for the defence of thoſe while tender, but to be 
laid by when they are in a capacity to bear the 
air, and to exert their functions. : 


- 


| Who is able to trace, even among the larger 
animals, the firſt rudiments of the chicken from 
the ſpeck of life in the egg? Imagination has 
had more ſhare than ſight in the dr bf 
hs tho 
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thoſe who have pretended to it. The aſſiſtance 
of powerful glaſſes might alſo lead us to the 
ſtamina of theſe leſſer animals in their egg; and 
if imagination would lend her equal aid, we 
might purſue, or imagine we purſued them 
through the ſame round of being in the ſeveral 
ſtates ; but reaſon will do more. The whole is 
this : 

*Tis univerſal to the inſects of the winged 
kind that they are not produced in their perfect 
ſtate from the eggs of their parents, *Tis uni- 
verſal among the inſects which have not wings 
that they are produced perfect from the egg. 
The ſpider is a ſpider, the louſe is a louſe, and 
whatever lying experimenters may have aſſerted 
about hairy worms in the proceſs, the flea is hatch- 
ed a flea; on the contrary, the butterfly is hatch- 
ed a caterpillar, a ſhort-liv'd creature, with many 
fleſhy legs; the beetle is hatched a coſſus, a mag- 
got with ſix long and hard legs; the fly a worm, 
with ſpinules in the place, or elſe with nothing in 
the place of legs. The egg contains the rudi- 
ments of every part of the future fly, perfectly 
the ſame in form as in the parent. The difference 
is, that as in the others the comparatively coarſer 
and harder parts are naked under the covering 
ſhell, in theſe the more tender and delicate parts, 
the wings, the reticulated eyes, and the antennæ 
(for none of theſe appear in the reptile ſtate} 
are covered within the egg by a ſkin, which 
ſkin has a mouth {communicating with the. 
ſtomach of the included inſect, and has legs, 
though not the ſame. with thoſe. of the included- 

SO : form, 
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form, yet ſo far communicating with them, as 
to have fibres of their muſcles continued to them, 
and ſerving to carry the creature to that food 
which 1s neceſſary for the ſupport of what is kept 

within, | 
In this ſtate is the future fly hatched from the 
egg laid by its parent. All the parts of an ani- 
mal like that parent exiſt in the young foetus ; 
but, too delicate for expoſure, they are incloſed 
in a kind of rind, under which they ſhew nothing 
of their own form. The creature within encreaſes 
in bulk, and the outer caſe encreaſes with it; the 
parts enlarge, but they do not harden, If the 
caterpillar be cut open when full grown, a cu- 
rious eye, well aſſiſted by glaſſes, will diſcover 
all the parts of the future production, into which 
ignorance and error ſuppoſe it is transformed. 
When the parts are thus arrived at their due 
ſize and proportion, all that remains is their 
acquiring a proper hardneſs. This cannot be 
done while the creature is in motion; they muſt 
be broken in the ſeveral convolutions of the 
ftrait caſe in which they are included; or-they 
muſt, by their rigidity and firmneſs, render 
that motion impoſſible. A ſtate of reſt therefore 
is neceſſary for the parts to acquire their hard- 
neſs, after they have attained their full pro- 
portion. Food and nouriſhment were neceſlary 
to their acquiring that proportion; but they are 
not requiſite to the hardening of them, A ſtate 
of abſolute tranquillity then is neceſſary, in which 
there is no occaſion for food. This ſtate is gi- 
ven in the-nymph or chryſalis form. You ſee, Ea 
We ; this 
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this dry ſhell, a body immoveable by any im- 
pulſe of its own: incapable of feeding; for the 
very organs by which that ought to be perform- 
ed, are obliterated. Here then is the ſituation 
under which the mature wings and eyes, and 
every other part, may at their own time acquire 
that hardneſs which is neceſſary to their ſtanding 
the impulſes of the air, and under which the pro- 
ceſs is hid from all eyes. The creature, ſhape- 
leſs as it appears in that fluid which you have 
ſ.en in the ſhell I have opened before you, lives; 
ic breathes by the organs I have pointed out to 
you; and as it acquires more ſolidity of parts, 
acquires a ſtronger and more vigorous life and 
force. It begins to move and turn the cal:- 
about after a certain time, and at length its ef- 
forts burſts the ſhell, and it eſcapes, 
Nature, provident of this, as well as every 
other circumſtance in the oeconomy, has not 
only given the principle of life, and provided 
for its increaſe and growing ſtrength; but has 
formed the ſhell for reſiſting its impulſes juſt fo 
long as they are thoſe of a creature not yet able 
to bear the air; but as ſoon as ever they are {0 
violent as to beſpeak that period approached, 
the ſhell, formed of what was once the ſkin of 
the worm is no longer able to reſiſt them, but 
breaks, and lets out the prifoner, no longer 1 un- 
der a neceſſity of being kept ſuch. 
At this pauſe of the harangue he ok; up 
one of the whole ſhells, and turning it round, 
made me obſerve a kind of covering as it 
ſeemed of ſome aperture, different from, though 
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continuous with, the reſt ; and, after he had 
traced out its courſe and figure, he proceeded : 
Nature has not only contrived for the burſting 
of the ſhell at its appointed time; but ſhe has 
contrived that this ſhall be done in an appropri- 
ated manner. There is a part of the ſhell 
left weaker than the reſt, and againſt that part 
are the very ſtrongeſt efforts of the creature 
placed. A ftrength and hardneſs were required 
to defend the covering ſhell from the eroſions of 
inſects which were too great for the ſtrength of 
the incloſed animal to. overcome. Nature has 
given the defence, and ſhe has obviated the ill 
conſequences. The power the creature is to 
have of burſting its priſon-houſe is by means of 
breathing. The organs of this reſpiration I 
have ſhewn you: theſe two horns on the ſhell 
communicate with the cavity of the breaſt; they 
admit air in what quantities the creature has 
power to draw it in, or to receive it. The con- 
ſequence of a larger quantity of air being taken 
in, muſt be a ſwelling of the thorax ; this ſwel- 
ling within the bounds of the cloſe caſe, too 
powerful for the ſtrength of that encloſure, is 
the means nature has given for the breaking it; 
and juſt over the back of the thorax, the part 
which is to be diſtended, is placed this lid, this 
covering of an opening. Its joinings to the reſt 
of the ſhell form the weakeſt part of the whole 
fabricature; and as the greateſt force is employ- 
ed againſt them, the creature is no ſooner in a 
condition to appear in the open air, but that 
force is too much for the reſiſtance, and the cover 
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is liftedup, and thrown off; and there is an open- 
ing, out at which the new-born inſect comes, 
It ſtands on the remains of the ſhell till the ſun 
and air have expanded and dried its wings, and 
then it leaves them for ever, and lies in ſearch of 
its mate, to lay the foundation of a new progeny. 

This, concluded this explainer of the works 
and of the proceſſes of nature, is the real expla- 
nation of that imagined miracle, which has 
been ſo pompouſly obtruded upon the world un- 
der the name of the metamorphoſis of inſects ; 
but you will ſee it plainer by much than I have 
deſcribed it, The creature, continued he, to 
which that raſcal Dutchman has owed the de- 
ſtruction of his tulips, ard to which you have 
owed the ample amends of this diſquiſition, is at 
her work for many months together; and in con- 
ſequence, as in the warmer climates we lee, at the 
ſame time, and on the ſame tree, buds, bloſſoms, 
and fruit, in all ſtages of growth, from the firſt 
knitting to the full maturity ; fo, in theſe ſhells, 
if we examine them as we ought, I ſhall be able 
to trace to you the progreſs of the creature from 
its firſt entrance into this ſtate of reſt, in which 
It is, as you have ſeen in that already opened, a 
ſhapcleſs maſs of fluid, to the ripenels ot the 
firm fly, ready to claim the wide air for its 

region. 

Dinner interrupted my warm friend from put- 
ting his plan in execution at that time. The 
hour of reſt reminds me that it is no time to re- 
late the conſequences of it now. You have his 
harangue: you will be pleaſed with it, I know, 

as 
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as much as I was. Another opportunity ſhall 
give you the reſult of our ſucceeding operations, 


and cloſe this long diſſertation on this little 
ſubject. - Es 


LETTER cxXXVnI 


1 Shall tire you with my maggot ſtory; but 
you have proved your patience in the pre- 
ceding parts of the relation; you ſhall not taint 
under the concluſion. SO 

_ *Tis ſtrange what habit will do in the form- 
ing men for enquiries into the myſteries of na- 
ture. M s ſpread out upon a ſheet of large 


white paper a profuſion of the caſes of the fly in 


their different ſtages of maturity. He had pur- 
chaſed from the gardener of his proſecutor all that 
could be picked up of them about the roots of 
the flowers, The Dutchman had employed the 
fellow to gather them all up for deſtruction, and 
had devoted them together to the flames, a ſa- 
crifice to the manes of his deſtroyed flowers. 
But Dutchmen will make every thing an article 
of commerce. He ſold, at no ſmall price, what 
he had devoted to deſtruction, and we were 
willing to pay it. ; 
The accuracy of obſervation, which is acqut- 
red from habit, ſhewed itſelf very evidently in 
my inſtructor on this occaſion. To me the 
caſes all appeared alike ; but, to him the diffe- 
rences of thoſe of the ſeveral ſtages were ob- 
vious. He made a parcel of little boxes of pa- 
per, and he began to pick and fort his treaſure, 
= putting 
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putting together thoſe he liked into particular 
boxes. When he had done, he laughed at my 
blindneſs in ſuppoſing them all alike, There 
were evident differences in colour between thoſe 
of every aſſortment; but, between thoſe of the 
two extreams, it was black and white. 

You ſee, ſaid he, the difference of things, 
which you fancied all alike. The ſtate of reſt 
in this creature continues many days, and in all 

that time the caſe or covering ſhell, which 1s at 
firſt but of a cheſnut brown, grows daily darker 
and darker, till it is nearly black. He pointed 
out all the gradations in his ſeveral aſſortments, 
and from them marked the days of their having 
continued, and the conſequent approaches to ma- 
turity. He began by opening thoſe of one day 
old: in theſe we ſaw nothing but the ſhapeleſs 
fluid. The next operation was performed on 
thoſe of two days duration : in theſe we could 
diſcover a few ſtreaks like traces of a pencil; 
but they were irregular, and we could determine 
nothing. In thoſe of the third day we could 
trace the ſame lines, marking out, in a vague 
manner, the figure of the head, breaſt, and 
body of the fly. When we cut open thoſe of 
four days old, we could ſee all things more 
diſtinct. The contour of the ſeveral parts was 
more determinately marked out ; but ſtill there 
appeared no trace, no ſign of legs or wings, or 


of any of the other leſſer parts. Thoſe of the 


fifth, the ſixth, and ſeventh day ſhewed us the 
lines ſtill plainer, and the liquid leſs and leſs in 
quantity. In an eighth day caſe we ſaw all to- 
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lerably hardened : and in one, which we judged to 
be of a ninth day's ſtanding, we diſcovered moti- 
on. All yet had bcen perfect ſtillneſs and repoſe ; 
and theembryos which e had expoſed before their 


time to the air, ſeemed rather the ſwadled lines of 
an Egyptian mummy, than the parts of a 


creature about to enter into life. I had very 
fairly traced the production from the minuteſt 


viſible appearance up to this period; but there 
ſeemed to remain a great deal yet to be done be- 


tween this moſt perfect that J had ſeen and the 
real entrance into life. So it ſeemed to me; but, 
ro my inſtructor in theſe obſervations, otherwiſe. 


He told me the next ſtage would be that of the 
creature ready to open its way to the regions of 


the air; nor did his promiſes deceive me. He 


ſelected from the parc: of the meit mature, one 


that looked of a gecper brown than the reſt, 
and had all the ſigns of heing ready for burſting. 
He opened it as the others: We diſcovered in it 


the creature formed exactly as in the laſt, only 


of a more dry and firm appearance, and of a 


ſtronger colour, and without any the leaſt re- 
mains of the fluid about it. Still there was no 


appearance of wings, legs, or head; all was a 
ſhapeleſs lump, reſembling the general form 
of the breaſt and body of the creature from 
whoſe egg it had been produced, but nothing 
more. While he was explaining this to me he 


ſtarted with an extravagant ſurpriſe, and told 


me he diſcovered motion in one of the other of 

the ſame parcel :' he ſelected out the creature; 

he laid it, lifeleſs as it appeared, on a paper, 
3 an 
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and placing ourſelves at a table on whick he laid 
it in a good light, we fat down to watch its motions. 

The motion which he had obſerved he toon 
made me perceive. It was a ſwelling and heav- 
ing up of that part of the caſe where was the lid 
or. cover he had long before pointed out to me. 
All that he had told me of this was verified in 
the moſt accurate manner. Now the cover be- 
came looſe at one edge, it was then looſened the 
whole way: it was lifted off, and the end of the 
trunk or breaſt of the fly appeared. 5 

The diſtentions of this part which had thrown 
off the cover continued : the ſhell cracked down 
the middie of the back, and more and more of 
the lower part of the animal appeared. It was 
ſtrange, that in all this time there was no ſign of 
a head; but the upper extremity of the thorax 
ſeemed mutilated, and looked as if the head had 
been cut off from ir. We ſoon diſcovered a leg 
on the fore part, this was drawn out of the ſhell, 
and, in a minute after, another on the oppoſit- 
ſide; theſe ſerved now to aſſiſt in getting the 
creature its liberty. Soon after another pair ap- 
peared, the hinder ones, ſeeming to aſſiſt in puſh- 
ing from the hinder part; for they were not diſ- 
engaged till the whole body was thruſt very for- 
ward. Theſe, then, one after another, were 
drawn out, and ſoon after the whole body was 
at liberty. wg | 
The diſpoſition of a child in the uterus has 
been ſuppoſed very wonderful ; but the arrange- 
meat of its parts bears no compariſon with that 
of thoſe of this inſect in its caſe, in contrivance for 
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room. The creature walked ſlowly, and feebly 
indeed; but it walked : but ſtil] there appeared 
no head, nor any wings. I would have thought 


it an imperfect birth; but M s bantered my 
inexperience. The ſun ſhone upon it, and more 
and more life was every moment diſcloſed in it. 
At length, as the thorax continued its diſtentions 


and contractions by the ſame violent reſpiration 


that had burſt its way out, a pair of ſhort an- 
tennæ, then the top of a hairy forehead to which 
they were affixed, appeared on its top. Soon 
after this, a pair of vaſt reticulated eyes diſcloſed 
themſelves, and then a forehead, and, in fine, a 
whole head. It would have appeared to me that 
the head grew from the breaſt, after the creature 
was out of its caſe; but WV explained it 
better. The head had been confined within the 
cavities of the breaſt all the time of its being in 
the ſhell, and had been now thruſt out by theſe 
inflations by the breathing, in the ſame man- 
ner that the whole thorax had been diſlodged 
from the ſhell. 
The wings were now the only parts wanting 
to make the animal perfect. It walked about, 
it enjoyed the air and ſun; but there ſeemed no 
proſpect of its ever flying. My inſtructor ex- 
plained this to me as he had done the reſt, by 
pointing out to me the proper ſcene of obſerva- 
tion. The wings, ſaid he, are the moſt tender 
and delicate part of the whole frame, they are 
the laſt diſcloſed z but, like all the other parts, 
they exiſt in their proper places. You obſerve, 
ſaid he, pointing to them with a pin, two little 
5 | pro- 
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protuberances near the top of the thorax ; con- 
tinue your eye upon them, for it is now their 
turn to be obſerved, and you will ſoon find that 
the wings are not wanting 
As we looked on them I ſaw a fine film begin 
to dart itſelf out from the hinder edge of one of 
them. Till this time they had been mere ſhape- 
leſs lumps, of the bigneſs of the head of a ſmall 
pin; but this production from them gave me 
new expectations: it increaſed. Such another 
film appeared making its way from the other 
protub:rance, and by degrees the wings extend- 
ed to their full bigneſs. If the head had appear- 
ed to grow from che top of the thorax, theſe much 
more ſeemed to grow from the ſides of thoſe 
little lumps as we looked on them; but, in ef- 
fect theſe were no more an inſtantaneous pro- 
duction than the other; the rude lumps had been 
formed of theſe wings only. They had been 
folded upon into that compaſs in a moſt ſurpriſing 
manner, and it was no other than their gradual 
explication that had the appearance of their 
growth. 
The creature had no ſooner felt its wings in 
their due extent and proportion, than it began 
to vibrate and to uſe them. After a few idle 
motions, ſuch as thoſe of the cock, when he 
claps his wings without riſing from the ground, 
it forſook the ſhell in which it had been ſo long 
intombed, and mounted into the air. M--—s 
is Of all men the moſt milky in his diſpoſition 3 ; 
it grieved him to kill an animal that we hac been 
ſo long entertained with : to take away that life, 
5 whoſe 


added, that it excelled them all in beauty. 
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whoſe progreſſions we had watched with ſuch at- 
tention : but it remained to compare this new 
produced fly with that which had laid the egg, 
and his tenderneſs gave way to his earneſt deſire 
of convincing me of the truth of all he had aſ- 
ſerted. The fly naturally applied itſelf to the 


window, and, while it was in vain endeavouring 


to make its way out, he killed it. 
He had preſerved with great care the fly which 


had been taken riſing out of the earth from the 
root, which it had been wounding, He opened 


the box in which he had kept this, and throwing 
both of them together. on the table, aſked me 
whether I could ſay which of the two was the 
old, and which the new born one. Were it not 
for the brightneſs of the colouring in the juſt- 

roduced fly, it could never be known from the 


_ oldeſt of its kind. All the winged creatures are 


born from the chryſalis in their full ſize and per- 
fection. They have paſſed their infancy in an- 


other ſtate, and are ready, as ſoon as they appear, 


for the propagation of their ſpecies. They are in 
the way of accidents from this time, and loſe much 


of their beauty; ſo that to have them entire, they 


ſhould be ſeized, as we did this, juſt at the time 
of their excluſion. 
T have obſerved, in the firſt of theſe letters, that 


this creature was ſo like a humble-bee as not to be 


_ diſtinguiſhable from it at ſight. Tis one of the 
| ſmaller ſpecies of that inſect which it reſembles ; 
but if I had at that time ſeen the perfect one 


which was produced before us, I ſhould have 
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